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WITCH-HAZEL. 


BY EDITH M. 





THOMAS. 


Wuso, who intrudes upon the Year’s pale 
grief? 
Who with a sunny flicker merry-makes 
Above the fallen myriads of the leaf, 
And smiles amid the wandering 
white flakes ? 


first 


Analien, whether far-off Spring’s estray, 
Or the gone Season’s idlest loiterer; 
She mourns not Autumn’s peers in their 
decay, 
Yet here be none of Spring’s to laugh 
with her. 
New YORK CIty. 
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A SONG OF LOVE. 
BY ROBERTSON TROWBRIDGE. 








THE love of the Great for the Less 
Is the Sun’s free way; 
The love of the Like for the Like 
Is the Day’s glad love of the Day. 
But atom and mote can tell 
Of a nobler love, 
In glory and beauty beyond, 
In blessedness far above: 


’Tis the love of the Less for the Great, 
The yearning desire 
Of the Poor to attain the Complete, 
Of the Low to embrace the Higher; 
The longing and love of the year 
For the Spring unborn, 
The love of the Brook for the Sea, 
The love of the Night for the Morn. 
New YORK CITY. 
—_—————_-_ > 


A TWILIGHT ON THE MOUNT OF 
OLIVES. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER, 








Tak Day sat by with banner furled; 
His battered shield hung on the wall; 

One great star walked the upper world 
Allpurple robed, in Stately Hall; 


Some unseen reapers gathered golden 
sheaves 

And heaped the westmost reach of burning 
eaves; 


God’s poor by Hebron rested. Then 
Straightway unto their presence drew 
Acaptain with his band of men 
And smote His poor, and well-nigh slew, 
Saying, “‘ Hence ye poor! Behold the king 
this night 
Comes forth with torch and dance and leud 
delight.”’ 


His poor! how much they cared to see! 
How begged they prone to see, to hear! 
Butspake the Captain angrily 





are ‘‘ self-made men.” 
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“ Behold what blessings in the air! 
What benedictions in the dew! 
These olives lift their arms in prayer; 
They turn their leaves; God reads them 
through. 
Yon lilies where the falling water sings 
Are fairer-robed than choristers of kings. 


“Lift now your heads! yen golden bars 
That build the porch of Heaven, seas 
Of silver sailing golden stars— 
Yea, these are yours, and all of these! 
For lo! the king he hath not yet been told 
Of silver seas that sail these ships of gold!” 


They turned, they raised their heads on 
high; 
They saw, the first time saw and knew 
The awful glories of the sky, 
The benedictions of the dew. 
And from that day His poor were richer far 
Than allsuch kings as keep where follies 
are. 
THE HIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. 


WHY GO TO COLLEGE? 


BY MERRILL E. GATES, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF RUTGERS COLLYGE. 











ALL a man’s powers he holds in trust. 
To develop fully the powers of mind 
which he has received, is as clearly the 
duty of every young man as is the devel- 
opment of his bodily powers and the pres- 
ervation of his health. There is a pre- 
sumption that every young man, whose 
circumstances in life render it possible, 
should receive a liberal education. For 
the thousands of young people who at this 
season of the year are turning from vaca- 
tion toward study, the question of inter- 
est to each one and to his friends, in these 
days of free schools and ample opportu- 
nities, is not ‘‘Why should this young 
man go tocollege ?” but ‘*Why should he 
not go to college?” The onus probandi 
lies on those who would arrest too early 
a course of study and discipline which, 
rightly conducted, affords the best prep- 
aration fora useful, noble and happy life. 

The College course is no longer regarded 
merely as the unavoidable portal to the 
‘learned professions.” The experience 
of life and the revealed teaching of God, 
both lay sublime emphasis on the culti- 
vation of the knowing powers, that a 
trained intelligence and a quickened con- 
science may rightly direct the power of 
will in a man’s life-work. However so- 
ciety may be “reorganized,” it is still 
ideas that must rule if the world is to 
prosper. Only by welcoming in their 
own lives, and diffusing among others 
the sway of ideas, can young men become 
‘*Masters of the art of living well.” 

Now there is a sense in which all men 
No man is fully 


| made aman, be he college-bred or nut, 


And drove them forth with sword and | 


spear 

And shut the gate; and when the king 
- passed through 

These lonely poor—they knew not what 
to do. 


Lo, then a soft-voiced stranger said: 

“Come ye with me a little space, 

I know where torches, gold and red, 

Gleam down a peaceful, ample place; 
Where song and perfume fill the restful air 
And men speak scarce at all; for God is 

there.”’ 


They passed; they saw a grass-set hill. 
“What king hath carpet like to this ? 
What king hath rousic like the trill 
Of crickets mid these silences? 
These perfumed silences that rest upon 
be soul-like sunlight on a hill at dawn? 


* the Republic of Ideas. 





unless he make himself. But whatever 
may be the strength or the virtues of the 
man who is commonly called “self- 
made”—of the man who has formed his 
character without the help of schools or 
instructors—it holds as the pre-eminent 
characteristic of college-bred men, that 
they have learned to deal with ideas as 
well as with facts. Business life and ac- 
tive professional duties make of college- 
bred men the most intensely practical cit- 


| izens—men who can “bring things to 


pass”—yet the man who entered upon life 
through a liberal course of study at col- 
lege, remains all his life long a citizen of 
He is open to rea- 
son, He knows the power of thought. 
He has seen that ‘ideas after all rule the 
world.” 








Every man who has to do with practi- 
zal affairs as well as with theories and 
study, long before he reaches middle life 
learns to feel keenly the difference be- 
tween men who are open to ideas and 
convictions, and men who are impervious 
to new ideas, case-hardened in their own 
narrow range of experience, hide-bound 
by custom and precedent. To deal with 
the one class of men is a delight. Breadth 
of view, intellectual horizon, give charm 
and force to a strong will and definiteness 
of purpose. To deal with the other class 
is a weariness to the flesh and a discour- 
agement to the soul. These are the men 
who are powerless to break the foolish 
bonds of unworthy custom. They do not 
help to raise society above the level of the 
unthinking. They dread a new idea. A new 
idea is a positive pain to them simply be- 
cause they never had it before. Whensuch 
a new idea comes at them as if it meant 
to influence their daily living, it is a ter- 
ror to be fled from; or if they cannot es- 
cape its grasp, then they close with it, as 
with an enemy to be throttled if possible, 
that all things may be as they were be- 
fore. This is the type of man of whom 
Crabbe writes: 

“ His habits are his only test of truth; 

Tt must be right, I’ve done it since my youth.” 

Of course it is by no means true that all 
disseminators of ideas are college-bred 
men. Noone who had entered at all into 
the spirit of a liberal course of study at 
college, would for a moment entertain a 
view so narrow. Butas a rule the men 
who have known the expanding influence 
of college life, belong forever to the first 
of these two classes of men. It was this 
openness to ideas, the mark of the edu- 
cated man, that led Aristotle to say: ‘*‘ He 
who has received an education differs 
from him who has not, as the living does 
from the dead.” 

For those who are to pursue a business 
life, for all men who are not to live adis- 
tinctively studious life after graduation, 
the college course is invaluable for pre- 
cisely this broadening outlook which it 
opens. The shaping force of the years of 
college life, go with a man through all 
time and into eternity. 

Inevery college class the love of learning 
lays hold of a few men, and from among 
such elect spirits some are yearly drawn 
into the ranks of college professors and 
life-long students. But most of the mem- 
bers of each class soon become immersed 
in affairs. Now the danger of your ‘‘prac- 
tical” man of affairs is that he will give 
too little attention to theory and too much 
to tradition and maxims of practice. 
Harassed by details, fettered by custom, 
constantly warned to pay attention only 
to experience, the ‘‘ practical” man tends 
toward narrowness, routine and blind 
conformity to social usages. : 

On the other hand, it is well under- 
stood that college professors, in propor- 
tion as they allow their duties to cut 
them off from participation in the active 
life of mature men, in proportion as they 
are secluded among books and immersed 
in theories, are tempted to attach too high 
a value to the proc:sses of pure thought. 
They forget the strength of human sym- 
pathies and. prejudices. Working con- 
stantly in the realm of thought, they be- 
come oblivious of the awful weight of 
‘‘things as they are.” They make too 
few alfowances for the natural intel- 
lectual conservatism of that vast major- 





ity of the people of the world to whom a 
new idea is anuncomfortable sensation, 
to be regarded with suspicion. The the- 
orists, ‘‘ the men of ideas,” who are not 
engaged in the practical duties of life, 
forget to allow for friction, and imagine 
that the working power of a theory will 
be fully equal to its algebraic value in the 
abstract formula. 

A college course should save a man 
from either of these extremes. During 
the most plastic years of early manhood, 
those who are to be men of affairs in the 
world, are brought day after day under 
the strong magnetic influence of scholar- 
ly men who are intensely alive to the 
power of ideas; who are, it may be, 
overcharged with and polarized by ideal- 
ism. 

From such minds and wills, strongly 
exerted upon his own, every thoughtful 
young man receives an influence, a men- 
tal bias, a profound conviction of the 
value of ideas, which goes with him 
through life like the iron in his blood or 
the phosphorus in his brain; and thus so- 
ciety through the college-bred men of each 
generation, whether they work in the 
professions or in business, is permeated 
with the light and life, the openness to 
ideas, which a liberal education pre-emi- 
nently gives. 

If a quick, spiritual apprehension of 
noble ideas, a generous loyalty to truth, 
and strong sympathy with the needs of 
mankind are desirable qualities in citi- 
zens in every walk of life, then it cer- 
tainly pays well in every sense of the 
term, to train at those colleges where 
these qualities result from the training, 
the young man who looks forward to 
business life, no less than his brother 
who plans for himself a career in one of 
the learned professions. 

RUTGERS COLLEGE, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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EPISTLES FROM EVERYWHERE. 
NOCTURNE. 








BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 


How I came to be at Croton Falls on 
this last eve in September, involves a 
round-about paper which Thackeray 
ought to have written before the pen 
dropped from his hand nearly twenty-five 
years ago, one dark night in Kensington 
Garden. The writing of this epistle goes 
back like the shadow on the dial of Kir 
Hezekiah, and (finds me on a Sunday cor 
Monday afternoon in the gallery of the 
Century Club, which at such seasons is 
thronged with artists, and surrounded 
with their latest works. One of the 
paintings there was the figure of a tigress 
couched in the act of springing on 
her foe. It was as surprising in its way 
as Blake’s massive lines on the Tiger, 
which he saw in his visions in the cav- 
erns of the Night. Familiar with artists 
for upwards of twenty years, I was, J am 
ashamed to say, ignorantof the name of 
this vivid creator of anger and power. 
It was that of George B. Butler. He was 
a son of a strong-willed lawyer, who,dead 
now, is, I believe, still remembered by the 
elders of his profession. Where Master 
George picked up his talent for painting 
I have never heard him say, and proba- 
bly he does not recollect. He has studied 
in France, I think, and possibly in Eng- 
land, and certainly in Italy, which was 
long his abiding-place. There is scarcely 





a spot in that glorious land which he does 
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not know by heart—from the borders of 


the Tyrol, and down the eastern and up~ 


the western shore of this imperial land, 
and all about the blue Mediterranean. 
His genius now is the painting of human 
faces, in which he is even stronger than 
he was in catching the ferocity in the 
face of his awful tigress. 

Iam interrupted here by the entrance 
of our landlady, hungry for city news— 
a famishment in which she has many 
sharers among her sex. She began—they 
all begin—with the troubles they have had, 
are having, ard expect to have with serv- 
ants. Solongas domestics continue to ex- 
ist, there will be no lack of what the Bard 
of Rydal Mount shunned. Of course he, 
great poet tho he was, suffered from the 
like anxieties. He was hard on the poor, 
they observed when he was dead, for— 
not to put too fine a point on it—he was 
close, mean, penurious. I once knew a 
great American poet, who was the only 
man fit to walk in his path over the 
scenes and round the lakes in the vicinity 
of Grasmere, who was also stingy, or as 
my dear friend, Bayard Taylor, put it, 
** penured.” 

But to my landlady and her babble: 
‘* Yes sir, and ma’am ” ([ was now woman 
and now man to the garrulous creature), 
‘*there was Dr. Gibson, our parson— 
Presbyterian—boarded here this summer 
while his wife was away, and there was 
Mr. Smith, our station-master—both had 
a peck of trouble with their girls—not 
their daughters, but their help. They got 
*emin Bilbury, where my husband's folks 
live, and New York where c¢verybody 
lives, in Poughkeepsie where I was bred, 
and not one could be induced to stay at 
Croton Falls. The colored people would 
not stay because there was no colored 
people here. Nobody to talk with—‘no 
cullured folks, lonesome as death. 
Can’t stop, won’t stop nohow, Missy, for 
I ’member Ole Ferginny fo’ de war.’ Mr. 
Gibson, who eat at our table, was un- 
fortunate in the girls that was sent him 
from Richmond. Good cooks, as a rule, 
had two or three children at home. The 
Irish girls worse: few of their 
kind, and where there weren't they 
went, sir. Three meetin’-houses—Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Catholic. Did you 
ever hear of the lady who tried to bury 
her dog in a fifty dollar casket in 
the Evergreens? The law wouldn't let 
her. The same lady—forget her name, 
born in Poughkeepie, know a lady friend 
who knows her—she lost another dog, and 
ordered a five hundred dollar casket, like 
that of General Grant—wouldn’t let her 
bury that. Why not, when she owned 
her lot? And Captain MacDonald—you 
must have heard of him—he was on the 
police, was found dead and the priest 
wouldn’t even bury him, tho he owned 
his lot, too. One hundred and fifty 
policemen came up with the body, and 
told the priest they meant to bury it.” 

* And they did ?” 

**'They did.” 


were 


Here my thoughts wandered back to the | 


cold supper we had heard about before. 
There were slices of cold lamb, dry toast, 
adish of ripe tomatoes, fresh preserved 


lums and marble cake—supposed to be | 
Pp 


of the marmoreal manufacture, besides 
cold well water. 


Then I returned to my host, who had | 


come and gone. He had been a 
man from boyhood, all around Long Is- 
land; knew Sag Harbor, where he 
stopped with his captain hard onan hour, 
It wasso dull that they pulled out ina 
dory, their yacht, 
tons, andrested an iiour and went away. 
They saw some awful storms thereabouts 
—whereof our nautical friend proceeded 
to tell us, splicing his talk with sailor 
phrases, only a portion of which I under- 


reached twenty-six 


stood, which was disgraceful on my part, 
since I Mr. Dubois’s 
conversation was simple, and I believed 
every word of it. 
after. 


was a sailor’s son. 


But of that more here- 


But allthe while I was thinking what 


Croton Falls looked like. It was called 
Croton Falls, I was told, because there 
were no falls there—lucus a non lucendo, 
In truth there was a dam, which sug- 
gested allthe moldy nuts in the 


from the cocoas to the filbert—Amster- 








yachts- | 


once | 


world, | 


dam, Rotterdam, coffer-dam—all the 
known objurgations and combinations in 
many tongues and dialects. There in the 
words of Philip Pendleton Cooke, dead 
like most of the good fellows, ‘‘I re- 
viewed in my fond vision,” the route 
Phyllis and I had so recently traversed. 
From Forty-second Street across Harlem 
Bridge, across Drake’s romantic Bronx, 
up northward by, along, and over name- 
less rills, streamlets and rivers, until she 
and I and Butler landed here, at Dubois’s 
hostelry, where [ am now penciling my 
way in the dim, mysterious light, with 
the wood fire dying behind me, her on 
my left, my extinguished cigar on the 
right, and now and then the whistle and 
the clatter of passing trains. Now I hap- 
pened to remember a rhyme that popped 
into my head this forenoon on the L 
road. It was something like this: 

“Who lacketh nought, is given all; 

Who lacketh all, is given nought; 
Thus is good fortune sold, and bought, 
Thus comes the bridal, and the pall.” 
I smiled, and added, 
** And ever thus since man was caught, 
Sorrows and blessings rise and fall.”’ 

But why Falls, where are no falls? 
No Niagaras, no Bellowses, no Ternis— 
not even a cascade? 

Still dreaming of rillets and streamlets 
I fell into uneasy slumbers and was 
haunted all night by mantles of snow, 
such as laid fora week in New York last 
winter, by ghosts of hail, such as I felt 
to-day pelting me on the tallest of But- 
ler’s hills, and visions of blinding snow 
such as whirled up and down the roads 
and lanes of Abington when I was a lad, 
and buried the whole country up to the 
highest rail of the straggling fences. All 
sorts of aqueous hints and suggestions 
—but no falls! 

Butler drove me up to his house early 
on Sunday morning, and on the way we 
passed across two affluents of the Croton, 
over two small span-bridges, and heark- 
ened as we rode away to the murmuring 
and the gurgling of the waters before and 
behind us—the chiming of silver bells, 
the jangling of bells of gold on the tur- 
rets of Titania’s palace. Yet—no falls! 
Here, by a curious operation of the fancy 
which I do not in the least understand, 
I am borne back to the days of Elizabeth, 
and am standing in some little theater in 
the little London of the sixteenth century 
—the Globe, the Blackfriars— where I 
hear a childish treble piping dear Kit 
Marlowe’s wonderful lyric. Listen! 

* By shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.” 
But none so melodious as the Song of the 
Passionate Shepherd, Rare Kit. But here 
I am on the way to Butler’s studio; Ital- 
iamate himself, his wife, his children and 
his farm-hands. Ave et vale. 

In my next epistle I shall return to the 
Croton House and the chat going on at 
this present inditing on my right and on 
my left in the supper-room. Auf wieder- 


| sehen! 


CROTON FALLS, Sept. S0th, ss. 
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BY RAIL TO CONSTANTINOPLE. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE railway, which has been so long 
delayed by political events, and especially 
by Russian intrigue, is at last completed 
and Constantinople has direct communi- 


cation with all Europe. I came over this 


road last week on my return from Carls- | 
| Servia rather roughly, and has ruined it 
| 


bad and found it in excellent condition. 


| The scenery along the line is, with some | 


exceptions, rather monotonous, especially 
at this season of the year when no green 
thing can be seen; but it is intensely in- 


| teresting to one who has in mind the his- 


tory of these countries. It is exactly the 
line of the advance and retreat of the 
Turkish Power of Europe. For more 
than a hundred years Buda-Pesth was a 


Turkish city, and four hundred years ago 


the Turks were besieging Vienna. Only 
twenty years ago they had a garrison at 
Belgrade and the Danube was a Turkish 
river. 

These memories are awakened the 
moment our train leaves Vienna; but pow 
we follow the line of retreat for almost a 





thousand miles through Hungary, across 
the Danube, through Ser, ia and Bulgaria, 
to find the Turks intrenched about Ad- 
rianople, their first European capital, 
but now little more than an outpost for 
the defense of Constantinople. 

The Turks have retreated, and are 
feared no longer; but they have not left 
peace behind them. Who is to rule these 
lands is still an uns2ttled question; and 
in each of the capitals where I stopped— 
at Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Belgrade and So- 
fia—the talk was of war, and the plains 
were covered with soldiers preparing for 
the conflict. The right of the people to 
rule themselves, which is an axiom be- 
yond the Atlantic, is not yet an accepted 
principle in Eastern Europe. At Vienna 
the one burning question was the attitude 
of the new German Emperor. The posi- 
tion of Austria is peculiar; she is not 
strong enough alone to resist the advance 
of Russia, yet she is the one European 
power whose interests cannot possibly be 
reconciled with the ambitions of Russia. 
In Rumania, in Servia and in Bulgaria, 
they are in constant conflict. Sooner or 
later this conflict must end in war, and 
the defeat of Austria would break up the 
Empire. At Vienna this possibility is 
never forgotten, and there is constant 
anxiety as to the German alliance. As 
no one knows exactly what to make of 
the present Emperor of Germany, all his 
movements are carefully watched. His 
visit to St. Petersburg caused no little 
alarm; but the impression now is that, 
while he is in no hurry for war, he will, 
in the end, fight Russia. Should he fight 
now and win, the credit would go to his 
grandfather rather than to him. He will 
make over the German army, put his own 
men in command, and then be ready for 
war. This idea leads men to believe that 
we may hope for another year at least of 
peace in Europe. ; 

At Buda-Pesth, which by the way is one 
of the most attractive cities in Europe, 
everything is Hungarian and the dual 
character of the Austrian Empire is made 
prominent. Eventhe Austrian flag dis- 
appears. Here there is a fixed determina- 
tion to fight Russia at the first opportuni- 
ty and very little of that anxiety which is 
felt at Vienna as to the result. There is 
also more irritation at the uncertain poli- 
cy of Germany. The Hungarians have 
an old score to settle with Russia and, 
moreover, they would be the first to suffer 
from a Russian advance into the Balkan 
peninsula. Their trade would be ruined 
and their political importance destroyed. 

After passing Buda-Pesth we begin to 
realize that we are already in the Orient. 
It is not exactly Turkey but, after all, it 
reminds us of Turkey, not only historical- 
ly but from the appearance of the towns 
and the people. 

At Belgrade we cross the Save in sight 
of the grand old fortress which so long 
braved Christendom and pass at once into 
a new political atmosphere, where the 
first words we hear are, ‘‘Our enemies 
the Austrians.” Servia is officially in 
close alliance with Austria and her King 
Milan is a creature of Austria. Her over- 
grown army, which did not distinguish 
itself at Slivnitza, is supposed to be at the 
disposal of Austria. But the people fear 
and hate their powerful neighbor. They 
are very generally in sympathy with their 
exiled Queen, who is a tool of Russia. 
There are many reasons for this state of 
feeling. There is a large Servian popula- 
tion in Hungary which considers itself 
oppressed. Austria has generally treated 


financially and commercially as the peo- 
ple believe. She is supposed to stand in 
the way of any extension of Servian ter- 
ritory and is suspected of a desire to an- 
nex the whole kingdom. Rtssia, on the 


other hand, is far away and whatever ske | 


has done in Servia has been in the inter- 
est of Servian liberty and aggrandize- 
ment. Then again the 
while the Austrians are Catholics as well 
as aliens. 

Should there be a war between Russia 
and Austria, Servia would be a source of 
weakness rather than strength to Austria 
unless the Russians commit the folly of 
attempting to put the Prince of Montene- 








———— 


gro on the throne of Servia. This is un ‘ 


questionably an accepted plan at-gt, Pe 
tersburg, to unite Servia, Bulgaria ps 
Bosnia under Prince Nikita of Montene. 
gro, but if attempted it will at once alien. 
ate the Servians as well as the Bulgarians 

It is the fear of this as much as anything 
else which keeps alive an anti-Russian 
party in Servia. 

We cross Servia in the night, and in the 
morning pass the scene of the brief but 
brilliant Servo-Bulgarian war, where 
Prince Alexander and his army, Without 
officers, won the admiration of the world 
and deranged the plans of European di- 
plomacy. At noon we reached Sofia, 
the capital of united Bulgaria. Thanks 
to Bismarck as well as to Russia, Prince 
Alexander is no longer there, but his 
name is still dear to the people, who cher. 
isha vain hope that he may be given 
back to them. 

In his place we find Prince Ferdinand, 
who unites in himself the disadvantages 
of being a Roman Catholic, an Austrian, 
a member of the Orleans family ,of having 
no official recognition from any European 
Power, of having no personal attractions 
like Prince Alexander, and no political 
or military experience; but who has been 
chosen by the Bulgarian people and has 
had the pluck to stand by them for more 
than a year, in defiance of Russia and in 
spite of the protests of France and Ger. 
many. I found no special feeling among 
the Bulgarians, either for or against him, 
If there is no united action on the part of 
Europe against him he is likely to re- 
main, but if Europe should come to terms 
with Russia in favor of some one else, he 
would be forced to leave. 

If we can trust the great English pro- 
Russian, Mr. Stead, of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, who has just been to St. Petersburg, 
the Russian candidate is one Bogo Petco- 
vitch, a Montenegren. Neither Bulgaria 
nor Europe will ever accept such a can- 
didate, so the chances seem still to be in 
favor of Prince Ferdinand. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that there is 
much discontent and dissatisfaction in 
Bulgaria with the present unsettled state 
of affairs, especially in South Bulgaria, 
and the people would all rejoice if some 
arrangement could be made which would 
at once satisfy Russia and secure Bulga- 
rian independence. There is no fixed 
purpose on the part of any one to resist 
any honorable settlement with Russia. 
If Russia did not wish to keep the ques- 
tion open for political purposes of her 
own it might be settled to-day. 

According to Mr. Stead’s version of 
Russian opinion it is Austria alone that is 
disturbing the peace of Europe, and Eng- 
land as a peacemaker ought to secure the 
happiness and peace of the world by turn- 
ing a cold shoulder to Austria and agree- 


| ing to give Constantinople to Russia in 


exchange for an English annexation of 
the island of Mitylene! The Balkan 
peninsula meanwhile is to be united 
under the rule of Montenegro! And 
these ideas are not only held at St. Peters- 


| burg but defended by the editor of a 


great London journal! Was there evera 
more striking combination of folly and 
ignorance than this? 

A ride of twenty hours from Sofia 
brings us to Constantinople. It is a new 
and strange sensation to arrive here from 
Europe by rail, and the impression made 
upon the traveler is an unfortunate one. 
The glorious view of the city in the early 
morning from the Bosphorus or the Mar- 
mora, which no one who has seen it can 
ever forget, is lost altogether, and in 
place of it we have a picture of musery, 
dilapidation and ruin which is depressing 
and repulsive. We see the worst side of 
Constantinople first. 

There has been vo change in the polit- 
ical situation here during the summer. 
The whole attention of the Government 


| is given to the effort to find means to live 
Russians are 
brother Slavs and of the same religion, | 


from day today. The financial distress 
is overwhelming. It would be dangerous 
in any other country ; but in Turkey the 
people are accustomed to submit to their 
fate, even if it be starvation. 

There has been some excitement during 
the summer in connection with the Ar- 
menians, but so far as I can see nothing 
is likely to come of it. An agitation was 
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enced in Europe, which found an 
echo in an articlein THE INDEPENDENT, to 
jnduce the Great Powers to insist on the 
execution of the Armenian article in the 


~ treaty of Berlin. There seems also to 


pave been an effort to win over the Ar- 
menians to Catholicism as a means of 
pettering their condition, and also some 
action in connection with the English 
Church; but I can see no evidence here of 
any desire on the part of the Armenians 
to desert their own faith. 

They are in many ways in a very trying 
and unfortunate position and they merit 
thesympathy of the world; but it seems 
jobe the feeling of their leading men here 
that they have nothing to gain by any 
geret or open attacks on the Turkish 
government and consequently they have 
pot countenanced any of the movements 

‘referred to above. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, September 12th, 1£58. 
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REMEMBERED ABSENTEES. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





THE items of our past life are, in the 
mind, so associated together by regular 
and established laws that, any one of 
them being present to thought, others 
will be instantly suggested. Dr. Young, 
with great force and beauty, thus states 
this fact : 

“Our thoughts are linked by many a hidden 
chain. 

Awake but one, and, lo, what myriads rise! 

Each stamps its image as the other flies.” 

This linking of thoughts—one suggest- 
ing another, that another, and so on 
through an indefinite series—is not an 
«cident in our mental history, but an 
arrangement of God, without which ex- 
perience would convey no lessons and 
rational life would be impossible. Some 
have supposed, not without astrong prob- 
ability in its favor, that all parts of one’s 
life are so allied together that no part, 
even that seemingly trivial and unimpor- 
tant, is ever irrecoverably forgotten. Be 
this as it may, we know by experience 
that the grasp of memory is one of vast 
dimensions in the objects thereof, and of 
great tenacity in retaining them. Itisa 
law of our nature to believe what it says ; 
and whether the news be good or bad, 
pleasant or painful, we must equally be- 
lieve. We have no power to do other- 
wise. 

One of the most sacred and impressive 
exercises of this faculty—that which 
deeply moves the sensibilities of the heart 
—is indicated by the title of this article. 
“Remembered Absentees” are not mean- 
ingless words. Volumes of human his- 
tory arein them. Every person, when he 
dies, at once becomes an absentee from 
the body, and from the circle in which he 
moved. He is suddenly and permanently 
withdrawn from the society of the living. 
When living he bad a place in the affec- 
tions of at least some hearts, and now 
that he is dead he is not dislodged there- 
from. These affections toward him still 
live, and, as memory recalls him, burn 
with even a brighter and stronger flame. 
No one ever lost a dear friend whom he 
loved in life, and of whom he afterward 
thought as absent and gone beyond the 
possibility of any further intercourse with 
him in this world, without feeling in his 
inmost soul that ‘blessings brighten as 
they take their flight.” Death lends a 
charm not hitherto as fully felt to those 
whom it has snatched away from us. A 
peculiar sacredness attaches to their 
names, to their memory, and to every- 
thing associated with them. We really 
did not know how much we loved them 
until we lost them. The spot where their 
ashes sleep is hallowed ground. He is 
more or less than human who is not thus 
affected by the recollection of friends and 
kindred dead. 

The first and most pungent reminis- 
cence of the dead is that which records 
the autecedents and circumstances of the 
final scene. Memory begins with that 
scene and lingers around it with a clear- 
ness of vision and an intensity of feeling 
that make it an epoch in one’s life. Then 
it was that the great loss was tirst felt, 
and the dear friend had just gone to the 


seen with a vividness never to be forgot- 
ten. The shock was terrible. There lay 
the body, helpless and motionless in 
death, now in its shroud, now in the 
eoffin, ready for burial; and now came 
the last look upon that sleeping dust, and 
now it was borne away and hidden in the 
darkness and solitude of the grave. The 
survivor’s heart was broken with an- 
guish, and he really did not know what 
to do with his feelings, The positive, 
actual, awful and irreversible absence of 
the loved one was to him a new experi- 
ence. His griefs were too recent and 
sharp, and his condition, without the 
society of the departed one, was to him 
too unfamiliar to admit of any other re- 
sult. The sudden change in his relations 
to the dead, even tho anticipated, when 
it became real, was to him intensely 
afflictive. He had no power to resist the 
direct impression on his sensibilities. It 
was next to impossible for h‘m to with- 
draw his attention from that which filled 
him with anguish. Sad and sorrowful 
he was in spite of himself. Any one who 
has had the experience will readily verify 
the correctness of these statements. 

Time, however, somewhat mitigates the 
pang of the original grief, and at least 
partially heals the wound; and then 
reminiscence becomes a sort of substitute 
for direct intercourse with the dead. The 
friend dead hada history, full of incidents 
and full of reality; and with this history 
the living are conversant, and to it inti- 
mately related. By frequcnt recurrence 
to what ‘‘remembered absentees” were 
in life, we keep alive our mental ac- 
quaintance with them when they are dead 
and gone. They are not abstractions, not 
vagaries, not fancied characters, not un- 
known to us, but, tho absent, personal 
realities to thought; and, as such, they 
come before us whenever we think of 
them as they were when living. We 
locate them; we define them; we call 
their names; we connect them with the 
facts of the past, and thus unite our his- 
tory and theirs together. In this sense 
we live life over again with them, and, 
to some extent, supply the lack of their 
presence by affectionate thought of 
them. ’ 

Such reminiscences constitute a perma- 
nent and precious treasure which one 
carries with him, and would be very un- 
willing to lose. He loves to think of the 
dearones whom he cannot see, and bring 
them tomind as they were when he could 
and did see them. He cannot do this 
without sadness; yet the story with all its 
sadness has a charm for his heart. It 
comes to him by night and by day, and 
never goes so far from him as to preclude 
a return, and is never regarded as an un- 
welcome intruder. God be praised that, 
if we cannot see and speak to our departed 
friends, as once we could, we can, never- 
theless, rememberthem. Their death has 
not deprived us of this royal privilege, 
and has not carried them beyond the 
domain of our affections, We can speak 
of them if we cannot to them. 

Happy 1s the man who, as he think of 
his kindred dead, sees nothing in his own 
conduct with respect to them, when liv- 
ing, to regret-and condemn. Happy is 
that husband whose conscience does not 
smite him when he thinks of his wife 
sleeping in the grave. Happy is that 
father who buries a dear child with the 
sweet consciousness that he has been a 
true and dutiful father, and done what he 
could for the present and eternal good of 
that child. Kindly offices rendered to our 
kindred when living furnish pleasant 
memories when they are dead. Weshould 
treat them as we will then wish we had 
done. The observance of this rule would 
make every family on the globe a happy 
family. 

Thought, however, does not, and can- 
not stop with mere reminiscence when it 
turns its eye toward the dead. It is not 
possible to shut out the question which re- 
lates to the effect of death upon them. 
The change, if a great and impressive one 
to the living, is a much greater one to 
the dead. We know that death to the 
body means destruction. What, then, 
about the other part of man—the mental 
and spiritual part—that which was essen- 





land of silence. What had happened was 


out which the body itself would have been 
of but little consequence? The heart 
craves an answer to this question. Some 
belief, some anticipation, some hope, some 
thought or set of thoughts—something 
that constitutes a faith in respect to ‘‘ re- 
membered absentces”—this is what all the 
world wants, and what humanity has 
clamored for in every age. The survivor 
cannot content himself without some an- 
swer to this question. The moral neces- 
sities of his own soul compel him to think 
and to say something. He would be more 
brutal than the brute if the fact were 
otherwise. 

One answer to the question—that of 
the skeptical Materialist—is that death is 
the absolute destruction of the whole 
man, the final wail of being, and that its 
sequel is eternal non-existence. Man, 
according to this creed, has no soul to 
survive the wreck of his body, and when 
the latter is gone all is gone. The world, 
with the exception of these Materialists, 
who form the merest fraction of the 
race, has uniformly declared this creed 
to be a lie, alike in its premise and its 
conclusion. The instincts and better rea- 
son. of our nature are shocked with the 
idea. Tostateit is to refute it. He who 
professes to be a Materialist, and then 
claims for himself entire equanimity and 
mental composure when anticipating 
death or when actually dying, is either a 
fool or a hypocrite. Either his mental 
state is abnormal or he is not honest. 
Existence, with such faculties and sensi- 
bilities as we possess, is too great a fact to 
be handed over to this creed with no 
horror and no dread of death. No man, 
in his senses, can thus think of himself or 
of his kindred dead without dismay. He 
might as well project his hand into a 
burning flame and then pretend to feel 
no pain. We cannot here do better than 
to listen to the words of Dr. Young: 

* Being, a shadow! consciousness, a dream! 

A dream, how dreadful! Universal blank 

Before it, and behind! Poor man, a spark 

From non-existence struck by wrath divine; 

Glitt’ring a moment, nor that moment sure; 

Midst upper, nether, and surrounding night, 

His sad, sure, sudden and eternal tomb!” 

This picture does not overdraw the 
thing. Make the latter real, and then we 
might well say with the same poet: ‘‘ To 
have been, and not to be, is lower than un- 
born.” The wonder is that the Material- 
ist, if really thinking as he talks, does not 
die with self-disgust. His gospel has but 
few followers. It never made any head- 
way in this world, and never will. 

The other answer to the question is 
that the destruction of death, being con- 
fined to the body, does not extend to our 
essential mental life at all; that this meu- 
tal life proceeds onward in another and 
different sphere of existence and activity, 
without loss of faculties, without loss of 
individuality, and without loss of per- 
sonal identity; and hence that death is 
merely the gateway to an endless exist- 
ence after that event. We die, not to be 
extinguished, but to live a larger and 
more expanded life hereafter: and, if in 
this world we have lived rightly, a much 
better and happier life than the one here. 
Not a religious system ever existed on 
earth, whether true or false, command- 
ing the faith and acceptance of men, that 
did not assume and affirm a future life 
for the soul, and that did not profess, at 
least to some extent, to solve the problem 
as to the nature and circumstances of 
that life. The thought is natural to the 
race, and accepted by the race as true, 
and that, too, in all the varieties of 
human condition. It is only by a species 
of self-murder that men discard this 
thought. 

The Bible, while not originating the 
thought of a future life, includes it in its 
doctrines, as fundamental in the system 
which it teaches, and also pours light upon 
it, thereby giving us some ideas of the 
after-life which it declares tc be real. It 
sets before us the relation between this 
life and that, and shows us how in that 
we will be affected by what we have done 
here. It speaks of Heaven as the gracious 
reward of Christian virtue on earth, and 

exhausts the power of language in de- 
scribing the blessedness and glory of that 
Heaven. It also speaks of Hell as the 





tially the person when living, and with- 





destiny and doom of those who here live 


the life of ungodliness, and die without 
the salvation of the Gospel. It does not 
answer all the curious questions that men 
may here see fit to ask; but the main 
questions—those in regard to which 
knowledge is needed as a guide to prac- 
tice—it fully answers. As to the fact of 
a future life, and as to what we must do 
in order to make that life one of supreme 
and eternal blessedness, the teaching of 
the Bible is as clear as the light of 
day. 
Here, then, is a godly man who believes 
the Bible, and has just lost the wife of his 
affections, who also believed the Bible, 
and, as he believes, was interested in the 
‘great salvation” taught in that Book. 
She is dead ard he is living, and now he 
is thinking of her, not simply as she was 
in this world, but also asshe is in Heaven. 
His reminiscences of the past and his vis- 
ion of the upper and better world are 
blended together. He sees the object of 
his earthly love among the angels, among 
‘the spirits of just men made perfect,” 
with the Saviour, perfectly pure.and per- 
fectly happy, free from all the ills of 
earth, at rest in Heaven, glorified by God, 
a co-resident and a co-heir with Jesus 
Christ in the abodes ef eternal day. This 
is what he sees by faith in respect to the 
destiny of the good woman whom he 
loved on earth, and of whose society here 
death has deprived him. He sees her in 
Heaven, and in all that Heaven is to every 
redeemed spirit when there. The Bible 
assures him that what he thus sees is real 
and he believes it. 
Is not this to that husband a comfort- 
ing vision? Willit not help him in the 
remaining journey of life? Can he not 
think of the hour of his own exit when he 
will go where the loved one has gone be- 
fore him, and renew his acquaintance 
with her in a betterland? What has hap- 
pened to her was to her no calamity, but 
the greatest possible blessing. It wasa 
good thing for her to die, just as it was a 
geod thing for Paul to die, and as itisa 
good thing for any Christian to die. The 
Bible completely clears the whole sky in 
respect to the death of those who die in 
the Lord. 
But what shall be said in regard to the 
death of those who do not thus die, and 
whose lives give no evidence that they 
had a saving interest in the work of 
Christ for sinners? Alas! that there 
should be any necessity for asking this 
question. It must be confessed that the 
Bible answer can afford no comfort to the 
living. There is nothing in the future of 
any ungodly man, who quits the world 
as such, to send back any good ¢heer to 
those who survive him. Reminiscences of 
him they may have as he was when liv- 
ing; the loss of his presence they may 
feel and deplore; but the Bible au- 
thorizes no blessed anticipations and 
hopes for him as he is in the world of 
spirits. Alas! for bim, and alas! for them, 
his earthly sun went down with a char- 
acter to which God has annexed no prom- 
ise. There is no Heaven for the man who, 
having the knowledge of Christ, rejects 
him, and dies in this state. It is an awful 
meditation that one is compelled to have 
who believes the Bible, and is also com- 
pelled to think that the friend he has lost 
by death, died in thiscondition. It is not 
possible for him to bring to his heart 
those sweet and comforting assurances 
that attend the death of the Christian, and 
send their radiance far into the future. 
What God has written in regard to the 
distinction, as to character and destiny, 
between the righteous and the wicked, he 
has written; and that will stand, what- 
ever may be our course on earth. We 
cannot alter the record, and should not 
try todo so 
if this line of thought shall minister 
comfort to the Christian reader mourning 
over his sainted kindred dead, and impress 
every reader with the transcendent im- 
portance of being prepared for death by so 
living as to be prepared for Heaven, then 
it will have gained the object sought by 
the writer. Death, considered in the light 
of the Bible, has a great many lessons for 
human ears. The chief lesson is that we 
should so live as to be always ready to 
hear the final call. 
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PROTECTION AS A MORAL QUES- 


TION. 


BY THORNTON A. MILLS, PH.D. 


THE soldier can easily overthrow the 
It is 


man of straw be bas himself made. 
the same kind of work to prove a theory 
from postulates of our own stating. 
black is white, the snow is black asa 
matter of necessity. But the difticalty 
with such reasoning is to show that black 
is white. 

The conclusions are all right if the first 
statements are all right. 

This is just where the Free Trader falls 
into error. He starts from an incorrect 
basis. 

At the bottom of his theory lie the ideas 
that every man has a right to buy where 
he can buy the cheapest, and that to pre- 
vent the peor foreign mechanic from 
offering you the product of his labor is to 
do him an injury in the hope of benefiting 
our own artisans. These ideas are only 
particular applications of the principles 
of human rights and of human brother- 
hood. The principles are correct; the ap- 
plications of them are incorrect, 

No man has a right to injure his neigh- 
bor. If it can be shown that not to pro 
tect our manufacturing industries from 
foreign competition is to injure our fel- 
low-men, then the right to buy where we 
choose becomes subservient to the wel- 
fare of all, and ceases to bearight. A 
man has no more right to trade in a way 
that will injure others than he hasa right 
to build a frame house in the crowded 
city or to put a slaughter-house next to 
the school-house. His right to do these 
things is limited by the welfare of all. 

The question is not one of absolute 
right, but only as to what will bring the 
most good to the most people. All laws 
restrict the right of the few for the good 
of the many. 

At this point the Free Trader passes 
over to the other principle and declares 
that we have no right to limit our theo- 
ries to national boundaries, and that even 
if Protection were for the good of vur na- 
tion, it is only at the expense of the rest 
of the world. This is assertion. The ques- 
tion is as to the fact. If the Free Trader 
is right, if a protective tariff in the 
United States is to make us rich while it 
makes other nations poor, our right to 
prosper upon the poverty of other lands 
would be questionable. But he is not 
right. Here is where we take issue with 
the whole theory of Free Trade, or of tar- 
iff for revenue only, for in this country 
the terms are used interchangeably. 

You, as an individual, might be able to 
buy your clothing cheaper under Free 
Trade, but the gain to you would be at 
the cost of a much greater loss to thou- 
sands of others, andin the end you would 
yourself suffer by the decrease of your 
income under a free-trade policy. 

A protective policy in this country is 
at once greatly to the interest of the la- 
boring man here and abroad. 

This is not yet argument. It is only 
assertion. But it is as worthy of accept- 
ance as the statements on the other side. 
The very statement of the case entirely 
alters the face of it. 
to which 
not 


The question is as 
statement is correct. 1 
remember to have seen a 
single argument by the Free Trader 
to establish the statements 
which his theory rests. When he begins 
to search for reasons he finds only asser- 
tions, and, unfortunately, the assertions 
are contrary to the facts. If 
with his assertions he reasons out a free- 
trade theory without difficulty from 
which there isno escape; but if he seeks 
for reasons to support his assertions he is 
lost. 
Is the sale of foreign-made goods in this 
country in competition with goods made 
here an advantage to the world asa 
whole? 
cause itis an advantage to the buyer to 
get his goods cheaper and because it is an 
advantage to the seller in the other coun- | 
try to have a larger market for his goods, | 
The Protectionist says that it is a detri- 

ment instead of an advantage to the | 
world as a whole in that it does not help | 
labor in the foreign country, as the added 

prosperity, if any. goes to the manu- 


do 


If 


upon | 


he starts | 


The question, then, 1s simply this: | 


The Free Trader says it is, be- | 


facturer, and in that it reduces at once 
the laborer here to the level of the laborer 
abroad. Now, in deciding which ot these 
claims is correct we must bear in mind 
that the laborer abroad is paid less wages 
than here for the same work ; that he car 
buy .abroad very much less goods for his 
wages than here: and that he lives ina 
vastly inferior way abroad. The testi- 
mony of travelers and immigrants upon 
this point is almost unanimous. As the 
foreign laborer works for more hours and 
less wages each day than the laborer here, 
the product of his labor can be sold for 
less money than that of the laborer here 
who works fewer hours for more money. 

If that product is admitted to our coun- 
try free of duty, or nearly so, the laborer 
here will bave to work for as small wages 
as the laborer abroad and live in the way 
the laborer lives there. This is disaster 
to our laborer and no help to the foreign 
one. The only way in which the foreign 
laborer could be benefited at all would be 
for the workmen here to refuse the lower 
wages and so compel the manufacturer 
to close his factories and thus cause a 
greater demand for the goods made 
abroad. 

If the industry abroad should thus be 
greatly stimulated, it might raise the 
price of wages slightly until such time as 
the laborers in this country should see 
that their only chance to escape starva- 
tion would be to return to work at the 
lower wages. 

At that time, and it could not be long, 
there would be a corresponding depres- 
sion abroad and wages would return to as 
low a rate as before. Actually, they 
would soon sink to a lower rate, for with 
the reduction of wages in America the 
market would lose a very large number 
of buyers in the workmen, who would 
not then have money enough to buy com- 
forts and luxuries, 

The introduction of the Free Trade 
theory into our Government, then, would 
not elevate a single foreign laborer out of 
his misery and poverty, but would reduce 
to the same misery and poverty every 
laborer here, and would eventually re- 
duce them both to a still lower stage of 
existence. 

On the contrary, a protective tariff 
helps the laborer in the protected indus- 
try by giving him good wages, and it 
helps the laborer in every other industry 
in the same proportion by maintaining a 
high standard of wages, which means a 
good market for all kinds of products. 

And instead of leaving the foreign la- 
borer in his pitiful condition it helps him 
in two ways. It provides for him a home 
to which he may emigrate and in which 
he will find liberal reward for faithful 
work, and as far as emigration takes 
place the labor market of the foreign 
country is relieved and the rate of wages 
must rise as laborers become fewer. 

A philanthropist must begin by helping 
those who are near at hand and within 
his reach. If he spread his means over all 
the inisery in the world he would accom- 
plish nothing altho he spent millions in 
the effort. But as far as he relieves indi- 
viduals he helps ail by transforming pau- 
pers into self-supporting citizens who in 
turn may help others. 
| The Protectionist by helping the people 
| of his own country helps all the world. 

The farmer shares the marvelous fertil- 
ity of his soil with the man who makes 
hisclothing. And the man who makes 
the clothing shares with the farmer the 
good wages made possible by Protection. 
Thus all the allied industries of our coun- 
try mutually help and support one an- 
other, while, at the same time, they offer 
work at a liberal reward to all the world 
who will come and take it, and by lessen- 
| ing the number of laborers abroad, as 
they emigrate to us, make more work for 
| those that are left. 

For love to our fellow-men now living 
in miserable poverty abroad and for love 
| to our fellow-citizen living in plenty at 
home, for the maintenance and enjoy- 
ment of our individual rights and pros- 
perity to the utmost and for the help of 
our brothers everywhere we must main- 
tain our policy of Protection for our in- 
dustries. 





A LABORER’S VIEW OF THE TAR- 
IFF QUESTION. 


BY T. J. POTTER. 


TO THE EDIroR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


I HAVE been a constant reader of your 
valuable paper for fifteen years or more, 
and must confess that I have been in- 
fluenced more or less by the valuable 
information contained therein. I have 
been particularly interested in the Tariff 
discussion, and have been trying te under- 
stand the question for myself, Being a 
laboring-man, I feel that it is important 
to see how the tariff tax benefitsthe work- 
ing-man. I am reminded of the statement 
that you report Warner Miller as making, 
that it would take about seven pounds of 
wool forasuit of clothes and by putting 
wool on the free list the farmer would 
save $1.40 on bis suit: but if he had 
fifty sheep he would lose $30. Now, I 
suppose that he did not mean just that, 
for they say a tariff tax 1s to make goods 
cheaper, and at the same time pay more 
wages; but the way he states it the tax 
raises the price of domestic wool to the 
amount of the Tariff. That is one argu- 
ment that Tariff reformers make against 
Protection, that the effect of the tax is to 
increase the price of the domestic article 
to that of the foreign article with theduty 
added. Again we are not all farmers; we 
are told a tariff tax makes goods cheap- 
er. In 1872 we paid $97 a ton for steel 
rails. We can now sell domestic rails for 
$30. So by the benefit of Protection we 
can produce goods cheaper and at the 
same time pay higher wages. The cheap- 
er the goods the more wages we can pay. 

It is charged while the President does 
not advocate Free Trade in his message, 
the message is a step in that direction. 
Now, I suppose that Republicans and 
Democrats realize the importance of re- 
vising the tariff taxes, and how is this to 
be done, without lessening the rate of duty 
on imports and increasing the free list» 
Of course the tax is for the benefit of the 
laboring-man; but does he get it? It is 
claimed that it is necessary to impose a 
tax of $2.00 0n imported lumber to pro- 
tect the laboring-man. How has that 
worked? Men working in the lumber- 
woods fifteen years ago received from $26 
to $35 per month for the same class of 
work for which they now receive from 
$16 to $25. Under the operation of this 
tax the price of lumber bas been increas- 
ing from year to year, while the rate of 
wages has declined. If the tax ben =fits 
any one it isthe owner of the timber land, 
not the laborer. 

The following isan actual transaction 
which I have had charge of: We are 
clearing up a five years’ business. The 
timber was taken from the stump, con- 
veyed to the mill, manufactured into 
lumber, sorted, each grade and length by 


thirty per cent of the value of the lum 

after it is manufactured. This jg on 
one of the many transactions that are 
being made nearly every day. Are not tax 
and stumpage similar elements of Prices? 

| Thevalue of the lumber depe nds upon the 
| needs or the desire of the consumer for 
| its use, and to be valuable some one must 

need it, and to procure it roust produce 

something that the manufacturer needs or 

wants more than he does the lumber— 

that is produce the price. There must be 

two persons and two things considered in 

every exchange. If the natural Price 

1s, Say ten dcllars, and the Tariff pricg 
twelve dollars, in the latter case the Man. 

ufacturer would have two dollars more and 

the consumer two dollars less. What the 

manufacturer gained by the operation the 

consumer lost. But how is the country 

at large benefited by this increase of 

price? There is no more lumber, neither 

is there any more money. What one map 

gained some other man has lost. If this 

is what Cleveland meant by reduction of 

the Tariff tax for the benefit of the con- 

sumer, as I understand it, I think it just; 

and this alone is enough to convince me 

that I should vote for him; and unless the 
Protectionists make better showing than] 

have read so far, I shall so vote. The 
Republican platform states that before 
they would let up on anything that is 
protective to our manufactures they 

would abolish the entire interna] revenue 
system. 

But the best thing that I have noticed 
in THE INDEPENDENT is, that the foreigner 
pays the tax on imported goods; that by 
means of a tariff tax on imported goods 
we are collecting annually about one 
hundred million dollars more than neces- 
sary to pay all the expenses of the Na- 
tional Government. Now,as this Protee- 
tion is working so nicely, why not buy a 
few more foreign goods: then, by taxing 
those foreign fellows a little more, we 
could collect enough money to pay all cur 
county and state taxes. Of course, Con- 
gress would have to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the money among the states; 
but that could easily be done. Then we 
might carry the scheme a little further, 
if this worked all right, and buy all our 
goods of them. We could tax them 
eneugh to pay all our national, state and 
county taxes. and pay for the goods also, 
Then we shall have accomplished all the 
most radical Protectionist could desire. 
Of course, we would not have to work 
then, for we only work to produce things 
needful or desired, not for the sake of 
the work, but what the work will bring 
us. I feel somewhat uneasy, however, 
about this matter. I fear that some of 
our blatant stump speakers will give the 
whole thing away, and Europe will steal 
the patent; and shouli the y do so, they 
would tax us on our seven hundred mil- 








itself, piled, and when seasoned loaded on 
cars for shipment, fora labor cost of less | 
than $$ per thousand feet. ‘rhis in- 
cludes the cost of grading and tieing of | 
six miles of road and aH the labor con- | 
nected with the operation. 

The lumber was sold on board ears at | 
the mill in 1884 for $15 per thousand feet, 
mill run; in 1885, at $15; in 1886, at 
$15.25; in 1887, at $16; in 1888, at $16.75. 
You will see by this that there was an 
average profit of over $9.50 per thousand 
feet for the stumpage. There is no 
labor in the stumpage; it is one of Na- 
ture’s gifts, and owes its existence to no | 
political party, to neither Free Trade nor 
Protection. Its value depends upon our | 
necessities, and it is enoughto give par- 
ties the right to use and control the sale | 
of the timber without legislating ina way | 
to enable the lumberman to get more 
than he would but for a tariff tax. 

As further proof that the tax is not for | 
the benefit of the working-man, I would | 
call your attention to the following news- 
paper slip: 

‘‘A BIG PINE TIMBER SALE. 

“EAST SAGINAW, September 17th.—[Spe- 
cial.|—Jno. T. O. Hurst sold 25,000,000 feet 
of pine timber, in Montmorency County, to 
B E. Warren, of Bay City. Consideration, 
$130,000.” 

This sale represents twenty-five million 
feet at a cost of over $5 per thousand 








Assury,N. J, 


feet for stumpage which represents about 


lion dollars’ worth of products sent to 
them to pay for goods bought of them, 
That would neutralize all the benefit 
which we derived from the scheme, 

GREENVILLS, MICH. 
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THE STATE AND MONOPOLY. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM G., SUMNER. 





WHEN a man is ailing, the first thing 
which occurs to himself and his friends 
is that he shall ** take something.” From 
a scientific point of view, bowever, the 
worst consequence of ‘‘ taking some- 


| thing” is that all the symptoms presented 


by the case from that time on, will be the 
confused product of the disease and the 
remedy, and it wil! be impossible to tell 
which symptoms belong to which cause. 


| Therefore all chance of a clear and care- 


ful diagnosis will be lost. 

The analogy from individual disease to 
social disease is one of the safest that can 
be drawn, nevertheless I use it here only 
to set in more familiar light the proposi- 
tion which stands on its own foundation 
of fact, that legislation for the purpose 


of attempting a remedy for assumed 


social disease is affected by this radical 


| vice, viz.: it (the legislation) enters into 
| the subsequent phenomena and renders 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, all 


efforts to make a correct diagnosis of the 
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any disease or not; if any, what its char- 
priate remedy. 5 ical) 

The most glaring case of this vicious 
legislation in all history is undoubtedly 
the English legislation about Ireland 
since 1880. The legislation has so entered 
into the case that now no data can be ob- 
tained for a reasonable study of it, in its 
original or independent reality, or for a 
judgment of the effecis of the legislation 
by itself considered. 

Jnour own country, the most remark- 
able picce of paternal legislation that has 
aver been passed is the Inter-State Com- 
merce Law. The political economy of 
rilroads is as yet but very imperfectly 
gnderstood. Railroadsconstitutea natural 
monopoly. Such being the case, it fol- 
jows that no legislation will ever make 
them cease to be monopolies. This ob- 
grvation, on its face a truism, is, like 
most truisms, just the thing which is 
oftenest forgotten, or whose significance 
js least frequently apprehended. The 
monopoly undergoes modification as the 
railroad net-work is extended and made 
more complete, running in all directions 
and affording all possible combinations. 
The monopoly comes in again, however, 
at later stages, in new forms, because the 
fundamental and irremovable grounds for 
it lie in the natural facts of the case. 

Whether, then, we take an old country 
with a dense population and immense 
accumulations of capital, like England, 
ora new country, with a sparse popula- 
tion and an immense extent of territory, 
like the United States, it is not strange 
that this monopoly, going through the 
wide and rapid development which rail- 
toads have undergone during the last 
fifty years, should have presented eco- 
nomic problems which we have not yet 
been able to solve. It has been as much 
as we could do to note and keep up with 
the phenomena, as they have presented 
themselves; and, when we have attempted 
an analysis, it has proved worthless as 
soon as it was made, on account of the 
constantly changing phases of the case. 
Neither is it subject for wonder that the 
problems presented should have differed 

somewhat in two countries so differently 
situated as England and the United States. 
There is every reasonable ground to be- 
lieve that the differences of condition 
will call for differences of railroad policy. 
In any case, it seems to be the plain dic- 
tate of right reason, that we should not 
hastily interfere with the development of 
such a gigantic interest, under the annoy- 
ance of some temporary phase of the 
problem, but should get a firm grasp of 
the facts before attempting anything of 
the kind. 

This we have not done, and it is certain 
from so much experience of the Act as 
we have yet had, that it was not based on 
any clear analysis or correct solution of 
the problem. However, when such an 
act is passed, the effort of all concerned 
jstoconform to it if they can. Here com- 
mences the evil effect I have described. 
Inso far as they conform to it, the phe- 
nomena which subsequently present 
themselves are~ mixed products of the 
economy of railroading. and of tke law. 
Not only this, but the law also has its im- 
posing effect upon the imagination of all 
coneerned with the matter, and it affects 
all the assumptions with which they 
come to the studyof it. This is a very 
common experience. After a Jaw has 
been in existence for ten or twenty years, 
anda generation has grown up which cap 
hardly remember anything else, it is al- 
most impossible for them to understand 
What it would be to be without it. The 
worst ills from which civilized nations 
suffer to-day come from just that kind of 
laws, unwisely adopted in the first place, 
but now regarded as ‘‘bulwarks of so- 
ciety.” The Inter-State Commerce Law is 
on the way to become just such another. 

Every such law when first passed goes 
through a sort of honeymoon. The eyes 
of the whole country are upon the Exec- 
utive when he makes the first appoint- 
ments on the Commission. The test comes 
when it has become an old story; when 
public attention has been drawn away to 
Something else; when politics and pat- 


all the rest. A commission for the ad- 
ministration of executive business, like 
the Civil Service Commission, is a very 
different thing from a committee endowed 
with discretion to pass upon the interests 
of free and equal citizens, not being itself 
either executive, legislative or judiciary. 
Such a body will inevitably become the 
engine of either one interest or another 
against the rest, or sink into nonentity. 
Such a commission lacks all the guaran- 
tees of justice and of correct civil action 
whicb we have established around our 
legislative, judicial and executive insti- 
tutions. Those guarantees, however, are 
not arbitrary; they are not playthings; 
they are institutions wrought out by 
centuries of experience to meet necessi- 
ties which lie in the nature of men and 
in the relations of humansociety. There 
is no other view of the railroad problem 
which is more tenable than this: that the 
evils which have been experienced have 
come frcm a gradual breaking down by 
statute of the common law obligations of 
common carriers, from which has re- 
sulted a removal of responsibitity from 
the railroads at the same time that they 
were developing enormous power. The 
solution would then have lain in a just 
definition of the responsibility by law, 
acting under the normal and well-estab- 
lished institutions of our civil life. 

An act of paternalism like this could 
not long remain without off-shoots. This 
is the most definite result of the Inter- 
State Commerce Act which has yet ap- 
peared, and if the actual legislation along 
the same lines has not as yet been great, 
nevertheless, every one who watches leg- 
islation is well aware of the latest tenden- 
cy in this direction, and ample experience 
warns us what to expect. No act of 
legislation of this kind stands by itself. 
Its inevitable tendency to encourage 
similar projects must be taken into ac- 
count asa part of it. Plans for “ inter- 
state” telegraph, sleeping-car, etc., are 
already proposed, and a bill is before 
Congress for an ‘‘ inter-state” minimum 
rate of wages. Thus do the friends of a 
false movement unwittingly do us the 
favor to burlesque it. 

As experience of the Act goes on, the 
incousistency of its parts becomes more 
and more evident. The prohibition of 
pooling, the long and short haul clause, 
and the assumed distinction between local 
and through traffic are inconsistent and, 
in part, false to the facts. The point, 
however, which I wish to emphasize for 
my present purpose, is, that this piece of 
legislation was produced by a legislative 
compromise of opposing ‘‘ views,” no 
view being based on anything better than 
popular clamor, hasty prejudice and 
politicalambition. Neither can any legis- 
lation of a similar kind on a cognate sub- 
ject ever be produced ‘except in the same 
way and affected with the same vice. In 
strictly political matters that fact does 
no great harm; but in industrial matters 
it is fraught with mischief. 

The Inter-State Commerce Act is still 
under trial. It is too soon to make up its 
record and pass judgment on its history. 
I have used it here only as a concrete 
illustration, the latest and most important 
of the attempts to regulate by law and ad- 
ministrative machinery a case of natural 
monopoly—perhaps the most difficult one 
which the experience of mankind has yet 
met. I have not been in a position to 
examine and judge of the allegations 
made by railroad men, especially in the 
Northwest, about the mischievous effects 
of the law. Thelaw undoubtedly forms a 
convenient scape-goat on which tocharge 
the consequences of all errors and faults. 
That is another evil of the law. It has 
seemed to me, however, that the law was 
rapidly working out to a dilemma like 
this: ifthe Actis interpreted as the public 

‘xpect, it will do great harm to the rail- 
1c ad business; if the stress is laid on the 
saving clause about substantially equal 
conditions, the Act will be reduced to a 
dead letter. 

I must reserve for another paper the 
connection of laws about monopoly with 
the coming conflict between democracy 
and plutocracy, which is really the most 
important aspect of such laws. 





ronage get control of this matter as of 


IS THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
ADVANCING? 


BY A CATHOLIC LAYMAN, 








ONE cause, and I believe the principal 
cause of the failure of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church to maintain a continued hold 
of the love and devotion of the people of 
any country, has been the complete isola- 
tion of the interests of the laity. 

The Roman Catholic papers are full of 
complaints of the indifference of the laity 
to Catholic interests. If these papers are 
to be taken as true witnesses in their own 
case this indifference exists to an ex- 
traordinary extent, even in this country, 
and it is not a ‘‘ note” of ecclesiastical ad- 
vancement. Now there must be a cause 
for this indifference, and we have some 
personal knowledge of this cause. 

The holy Father has shown by acts, if 
not always in words, that he claims a di- 
vine authority to rule and direct the tem- 
poral as well as the spiritual affairs of 
the whole world. He is the final court of 
appeal, not merely in dogma but in 
diplomacy. It is quitetrue, nevertheless, 
that the holy Father and others for him 
assure the public very earnestly that he 
does not interfere in politics ; but this 
statement is qualified carefully by the re- 
mark thatthere are certain questions of 
politics which trench closely on the 
Pope’s particular province of morals. 

Any man with common sense will see 
the inevitable outcome. The Pope does, 
can and will claim and exercise his di- 
vine right to govern the world morally; 
but since there is scarcely a question of 
politics which cannot also be made a 
question of morals, he governs it also po- 
litically. The Pope, therefore, and we 
have contemporaneous evidence of this, 
rules Protestant as well as Catholic states 
politically. Itis a startling and amazing 
claim, yet it is a claim which has been 
recognized practically by both England 
and Germany, two powerful nations ; and 
so long as the Pope’s interference is on 
the side of the ruler it will be asked, ac- 
cepted and justified.. The world will use 
the Church just so far as itsuits the world 
to do so; but the Church puts her own 
construction on all this, and says the 
world cannot do without her, even asa 
matter of political expediency. 

And, clearly, once the principle is ad- 
mitted that the Pope has a divine and in- 
fallible right to decide on questions of 
morals, no man can deny his right to de- 
cide certain questions of politics, since 
many political questions obviously in- 
volve questions of morals; and if this is 
not apparent at the first glance it is not 
difficult, with a little casuistry to make 
it apparent. 

But if it is admitted that the Pope’s 
decrees on such question are infallible, 
there is a corollary to the proposition 
which is the key to the whole question. 
The Pope being infallible, he has the right 
to decide when a question of politics is 
also a question of morals. In plain words, 
according tothe teaching and authoricy 
of the Roman Catholic Church as at 
present organized, any infallibile Pope— 
and we know they are all infalible—can 
decide infallibly when a question of poli- 
tics is a question of morals, and no Ro- 
man Catholic dare gainsay him under 
pain of eternal damnation. 

Let us suppose, for example, there was 
a question of the election of a President of 
the United States or of a Mayor of New 
York. The Roman Catholic might be in- 
fallibly deprived of his liberty to vote. 
The holy Father might make it a question 
of morals for whom he should give his 
vote. If, for example, Monseigneur Pres- 
ton nominated for Mayor his friend Jo- 
seph J. O’Donohue, in whose favor he has 
already issued a political announcement, 
and let us suppose, merely by way of ex- 
ample, that Colonel Ingersoll or Henry 
George were also nominated, the Pope or 
his representative, the Archbishop and 
the Monseigneur, might make it a bind- 
ing duty on Roman Catholics, under 
pain of sin, to vote for Mr. O’Donohue; 
yet there might be many Catholics who 
would think that Cclonel Ingersoll or 
Henry George would make a_ better 
chief magistrate, since the nominee of 
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not be altogether a free agent. They 

might suppose, also, that other candi- 

dates might prove more efficient, or, 

who knows, even more honest. 

Now, what is true of the general pub- 

lic and the influence of the Pope on na- 

tional politics is true of the power and 

influence of every bishop and priest in 

local politics. As members of an in- 

fallible body they are practically -in- 

fallible; as members of the most 

powerful combination on earth their 
power to control the Catholic laity is un- 

limited. If the commands of the Pope 
must be obeyed by all nations and rulers 
at the risk of eternal loss, the commands 
of the priest are practically if not equally 
binding, or to all purposes quite as effectu- 
ally binding. Hence, if the Pope can 
change the policy or purpose of a king 
or emperor, the bishop can change the 
policies and purposes of the mayor or 
alderman. 

The Roman Catholic laity have come to 
know this very well: hence, their marked 
unwillingness to interfere in any affair 
whatever which is in any way under eccle- 
siastical control, and what is there that is 
not so controlled? Nor are they willing 
to place themselves in any position where 
they may be made to feel the weight of 
the ecclesiastical arm. A _ priest, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, uses his spirit- 
ual powers to attain his temporal ends; if 
he did not he would be more than human. 
Now, notwithstandiog all the efforts 
which are made by Catholic ecclesiastics 
to prevent the true state of Catholic 
affairs from being known, facts will 
sometimes be told even through the 
Protestant press of New York, tho it is 
more under Roman Catholic influence 
probably , from political motives, than is 
generally known. 

Wichin the last few weeks there has 
been a news item very noteworthy to the 
many Catholics who are sadly watching 
the ‘‘signs of the times” where the 
Church is concerned. This item is dated 
from Chicago and concerns ‘ the Polish 
National Alliance.” The Polish National 
Alliance is a political, as well as a benev- 
olent organization. It hasa large mem- 
bership. The Polish priests have been 
denouncing this alliance; they proclaim 
it to be more political than benevolent; 
the members of the Alliance are numer- 
ous and active; they sent in a petition to 
Rome in which they say : 

‘* The priests want to control the private 
as well as the religious affairs of their pa- 
rishioners and render them virtually slaves 
to do their bidding, and failing in this, the 
priests have maligned members of the Alli- 
ance and sought to create prejudice against 
them. The petitioners represent that they 
are true Catholics, do not belong to any so- 
cialistic, nihilistic or anarchistic organiza- 
tion, and in everything have deported them- 
selves as true sons of the Church.”’ 

Now this incident is worth noting and 
shows why the Roman Catholic laity are 
unwilling to act with the Church, They 
find that they are only allowed to be a 
Greek chorus to the bishops. They are to 
obey the Pope, to accept all decisions, 
even when they are against their own in- 
terests and judgment, sometimes it is to 
be feared when they are against their own 
conscience. Is it a wonder that the Ro- 
man Catholic laity speak with anxiety 
for the future of their Church; and that 
the Roman Catholic journals have lately 
occupied themselves with very strong ap- 
peals to the Roman Catholic laity to sup- 
port the Church and come forward ac- 
tively? 

A Southern gentleman, whose opinion 
would command extraordinary respect if 
I could give his name, said, not long 
since: 

‘““We (the laity) have given up all in- 
terest in Church affairs. We do whatever 
we believe to be necessary to save our souls 
and we attend to our own business. Sev- 
eraltimes when we have tried to interest 
the Bishop in plans whieh we believed 
would greatly benefit the Church and ad- 
vance the interest of religion, we found our 
sugyestions were not taken in good part 
and were, in fact, considered asimpertinent 
intrusion, and we heard so much of humil- 
ity and obedience that we determined for 
the future to withdraw altogether from 
Church affairs. The Roman Catholic 





the certain body of ecclesiastics would 





Church in the South” (he continued), “is 
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dying of dry rot; we have indifferent bish- 
ops who are scarcely ever seen by their peo- 
ple and who do not care in the least to con- 
sider any plan which they bave not sug- 
gested themselves and who only express an 
interest in the laity when they want to get 
money.” 

It was well known in the South that 
the Roman Catholic laity there did not 
want Cardinal Gibbons to organize an im- 
migration scheme ; its immediate object 
and its probable result were too well 
known. The Cardinal likes to come be- 
fore the world as a man of affairs, and 
there is no reason why he should not do 
so; but the consequences are of immense 
importance. The presence of his Emi- 
nence on public occasions and the singu- 
lar respect which is paid him is all used 
to make the Pope and Propaganda be- 
believe that he has all America at his 
feet. Americans know that from polit- 
ical reasons the President must honor 
Catholic public functions with his pres- 
ence, and why he must ask men like Car- 
dina! Giboons to public ceremonies ; but 
in Rome all this is taken to mean that in 
a very short time America will become 
Catholic, and, as Catholic prelates are 
treated wita such distinction, they soon 
will beable to govern the country at the 
pleasure of the Vatican, But with all 
this effort to spread the Catholic faith m 
the Southern Stat: s, what is the truth as 
to its real position there? Even Roman 
Catholic authorities declare that it is 
falling away. We know from the lips of 
a Jesuit father how true such statements 
are. Roman Catholic schools for higher 
education have only two or three pupils 
where they used to have a hundred, tho 
the names of these institutions still re- 
mainon the Roman Catholic Directory as 
prosperous. Sisters cannot find voca- 
tions among the few Southern Catholics, 
and their sisterhoods are dying out. 
With regard to the colored people The 
Catholic Review says: 

**Since the War thousands of Negroes, 
so we have been reliably told, have fallen 
away from the truth, and to day Methodists 
and Baptists have strong iootholds among 
the blacks, where formerly they were un- 


known. To-day the faithful among the 
colored people frequent the parochial 


churches, while, paradoxically as it seems, 
their children have separate schools and 
institutions.”’ 

Let those who boast of the progress the 
Roman Catholic Church is making in 
America lo>k at the records of New York 
Police Courts. Need I quote from the 
recent statements of the New York World 
when employing a Protestant clergyman, 
a Cathclic priest and a popular politician 
to give their respective opinions of the 
administration of justice and of those to 
whom it was administered? <A bettertest 
of the general state of the population 
eould scarcely be devised; and the whole 
matter was carried out with prudence 
and consideration. 

Look at the gin-mills and the liquor 
saloons of New York and ask by whom 
they arerun. In Mr, Henry George’s re- 
port of his morning in the police court he 
says: *‘The great lesson of the Police 
Court is that poverty is the great mother 
of vice and crime,” and, agreeing with 
this 1s we must certainly do, we must ask 
what has caused the vice and what has 
caused the crime. 

Iknow it would be said by Catholic 
ecclesiastics, Why blame the Church for 
the sins of the children of the Church? 
But the question is not the blame of the 
Cburch but whether the Church has done 
her best to remedy the evil. So long as 
the Church in her ministrations prefers 
the comfort of the rich to the comfort of 
the poor what is to be said of it? Even 
Roman Catholic editors have sometimes 
a word to say of the neglect of the poor 
by the Church. The poor build the 
churches, but what place do they get in 
them? The editor of the Catholic Mirror 
says and says truly: 

“The stranger entering a Protestant 
church is cordially welcomed and conducted 
to a seat by an attentive usher. The pew 
holders manifest a lively interest in his 
comfort and cheerfully comply with the 
dietates of hospitality and good manners 
by making room for him. In this respect 
the Catholics might well imitate the exam- 
ple of their separated brethren.” 








The fact is that Catholics have very 
little interest in each other. In Protest- 
ant churches each member, if there is 
any life in the church, looks on every 
stranger as an individual who might be 
won to Christ and knows no way of win- 
ing him so good as that of Christian cur- 
tesy. The very nature and aim of the 
Catholic Church produces a precisely op- 
posite course. It is to the priest’s sacer- 
dotal influence everything is to be attrib- 
uted; hence the people as individuals are 
of very little account. 

At High Mass on Sundays halls and 
doorways are often so crowded as to make 
it appear as if the congregation was im- 
mense where the half of the seat accom- 
modation is unoccupied, being left for 
those who have rented the pews. No 
doubt they have a right to the pews, but 
we are not here speaking of rights or 
wrongs but of Christian charity. 

The tenement-house evil is the evil of 
New York. What is the Roman Catholic 
Church doing with all its wealth to rem- 
edy this evil? ‘*The policeman’s club,” 
says a recent writer, *‘ keeps order, and the 
courts shove men and women into pris- 
ons and children into institutions.” 

A paragraph has been going the rounds 
of the press within the last month with 
a glowing account of a gin palace paved 
with silver dollars. The place is called 
TheSilver Doilar. Theassemblyman who 
runs it has chosen his location near the 
Police Court with a keen eye to the place 
where the biggest crowd is always to be 
seen. When told that the stamp on the 
dollar on the floor would seon be worn off, 
he replied, ‘‘ If it is worn off by custom- 
ers I shall have enough to put in some 
new ones.” The boss of this saloon, where 
men walk over dollars on the floor to 
spend dollars at the bar, is John J. 
O’Brien. If he is not Irish or of Irish 
descent his name belies him, and if he is 
not Catholic it will be a surprise. 


Fine Arts. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS 


AT THE MUNICH {INTERNATIONAL ART 
EXHIBITION. 











BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


THE first printed copy of the distribution 
of medals was placed by the Secretary of 
the Exhibition into my hands. I hurried 
with it to Mr. Koehler, who had hung the 
last of the American pictures but two days 
before, and, as it confirmed the report we 
bad heard from members of the jury that 
the Americans had taken four medals, we 
caused the triumph to be telegraphed to 
the press at home. 

How considerable it iscan be best real- 
ized, perhaps, by knowing that there was 
one medal for e®ery fortieth picture, which 
in an average course of matters would have 
left but two inthe American apartment, 
where only a few over one hundred paint- 
ings were exhibited, or, at the utmost, 
three medals; and, with the average be- 
stowal that curtesy would have been suffi- 
ciently paid which is said insinuatingly to 
be one of the factors in the decisions of in- 
ternational juries. But, medals aside, 
the display is satisfactory; as satisfactory, 
in fact, if all things are considered, as that 
of any of the other nations excepting Hol 
Jand’s, which 1s the one unsurpassable col- 
lection of the whole exhibition. The fact 
must not be lost sight of that it is no full 
complement of American talent and Amer- 
ican names that isseen. An attempt was 
made to secure suche display. The Munich 
Directory sent Mr. Koehler to America, 
and he labored there in organizing a com- 
mittee; indeed, a committee was formed in 
New York with men like Mr. 
Johnson, Mr. Wm. Chase, Mr. 
Moran and Mr. Benjamin on it. But 
there arose the demand for an official 
invitation from the Bavarian Government 
to the home Government, and, later, 
when the invitation came, an endeavor 
was made to get a bill presented to Congress 
for money, the expense of packing, hand- 
ling and transporting pictures being too 
great for the general artist to bear. 
Whether at this point, the old adage that 
what is all men’s affair is no man’s busi- 
ness, explains matters, is hard perhaps to 
decide. No bill was presented, and on the 
5th of March the committee formally dis- 
banded, so that the directory in Munich 
was left to turn tothe American artists on 
the Continent. 


Eastman 
Thomas 





Yet limited as the collection is, what a 
variety of themes it represents! A hand is 
tried at everything except monumental 
historical painting, while every new techni- 
cal direction has its clever followers and 
even its successful ones. Melcher, Mosler, 
Rosenthal, Koehler, Pearce, Vail, Gay, 
Hartwick and Darling are all names to 
works that would be pointed out anywhere 
as gifted examples of the reigning plein 
air, gray, and interiorlight schools. Howe’s 
cattle are mentioned with Braith’s and De 
Haas’s, while one of the most satisfactory 
of the few ideal pieces in the Exhibition is 
the ‘‘ Lux Incarnationis” of Gutherz. 

I heard ejaculations of dislike against 
George Hitchcock’s ‘“‘ Annunciation”’ from 
the sauntering public. Yet it is interesting 
from one of the loftiest points of view that 
criticism can take, it being original in con- 
ception and sympathetic with modern sen- 
timent. There was something naive and 
homely in the Van Eyck representation of 
the Virgin being visited by the Angel in 
her bedchamber; the addition of a lily 
stuck into a flower-pot was a symbol that 
enlightened the mind, and the Virgin her- 
self being in the act of reading a prayer was 
a detail that softened further the realism 
of the fundamental idea and touched the 
heart. That the conception actually an- 
swered to the old naturalism and tradi- 
tional view of humility and piousness being 
the property of good females, is furnished 
by the fact of the thousands of pictures on 
the theme that were copies of the Van Eyck 
idea. The idea, in fact, became so much 
the trpical and only manner of conceiving 
the Annunciation, that such a divergence 
as Hitchcock’s from it must be declared an 
epoch, even altho the painting as such be a 
failure. Hitchcock represents the Virgin, 
namely, as under the full sky of God, sud- 
denly hearing the voice, while the earth 
blossoms with lilies along the course of her 
feet and where her eyes but fall. The lilies 
appear in rows, and I like the idea; an exu- 
berant disorder would have spoiled, I think, 
the sentiment of discipline and sobriety 
that is a charm of the work, and an in- 
herent essential of his idea. For what was 
here conceived is the awfulness of such a 
destiny breaking upon the surprised mind 
of an unsophisticated but chaste and su- 
perior womaa, who could not historically 
have been reading Roman prayers, nor 
sit ensconced in a draped and gilded room. 

One thinks involuntarily of Joan of Arc 
listening to her Voices. And Hitchcock’s 
painting recalls Lepage’s—its tone is the 
same. But, whereas the Frerch artist ade- 
quately expressed himself, Hitebcock’s idea 
sticks in the paint of his figure. It is in- 
deed a harder and sublimer theme; not per- 
haps beyond the inspiration of one of his 
moments, but certainly beyond the practice 
of his brush. His Virgin has no defined ex- 
pression. She has hardly substance, but, 
like the garden walk sbe stands before, is a 
colored film. 

Pearce’s ‘‘Shepherdess’’ on the same 
wall is one of the pieces that won a second- 
class medal. In the Salon, for which he 
painted it, the immense size of the canvas 
was probably not striking. And it isa 
proof of technical ability to be able to keep 
the tone of so large asurface. Nevertheless 
from the point of view of the relationship 
between the importance of atheme and the 
means employed for conveying it, the *Shep- 
herdess”’ had gained in effect as a down- 
right work, if somewhat smaller. There is 
but ove figurein the vast piece,tbat of a lank 
prematurely aged peasant girl in clogs, who 
stands resting her hands in meditation on 
the long staff planted in front of her. The 
setting of the right leg in the hip, the out- 
ward inclination of the stiff knees and the 
dragging of the left unburdened foot are 
excellent bits of observation and drawing. 
Nor isthe stony rim of a fenceless wheat 
field, that extends its gray in perspective to 
a high-pitched horizon line, an ill-fe!t back- 
ground for the dreariness of life which this 
lone shepherdess embodies. 

The picture, indeed, is so cheerless that 
Knight’s “Girls calling a Ferryman,”’ 
which is another “‘ second medaler "’ appears 
doubly blithesome. As for Bridgman, the 
companion of these artists in honor,he is rep- 
resented by three paintings, all of Oriental 
scenes—altho of Bridgmanit is hardly the 
descriptive side of his work that one should 
mention so much as its Eastern lifelike- 
ness and flesh; a distinction that sep- 
arates him, to his advantage, from the 
crowd of Orientalists. A mere ‘‘scene”’ is 
found in the * Walk of a Consul’s Wife,” 
by Bredt, also an American, but married in 
Germany, and exhibiting as a Munich man, 
Week’s ‘‘Rajah of Jadhpore,”’ is a half- 
naked brawny fellow, stretched out on his 
back in a boat that is approaching the 
docks—a canvas that, in spite of much 
sketchy painting, successfully conveys the 
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swarming life and vapor-laden air of an In. 
dian river town. 

Two pictures that would hardly be taken 
to be by the same artist, are the “ White 
Captive among North American Indians» 
and the “ Harvest Home’”’; the first being g 
conventional subject handled in a conven- 
tional way (the ‘‘ White Captive” beinga 
young woman in adress of a cut and fashion 
of the artist’s—certainly it is of no modern 
Yankee girl’s—bloody from wounds and 
with half-naked breasts), while the ‘ Hap. 
vest Home”’ is a fresh represent-tion of a 
moment ina French peasantry out-of-door 
féte, the chief figuresin which are tour girls 
atanding along the straight line of a rustic 
roadway gate, looking in at the dancing in 
front of them inside the inclosure. The 
spectator sees chiefly these girls’ backs—g 
saucy innovation upon the old style of 
grouping where the spectator saw every. 
thing, which also marks Melcher’s “ Coup. 
try Church Scene,” the winner of the first. 
class medal. 

English, and not American, are the per. 
sonages in Koehler’s “Strike,” a painting 
somewhat darkened in the two years since J 
first saw it, but still good in tone, while the 
composition wins upon each repeated view, 
No other American work has incited g 
much German notice. Its technical quali- 
ties, that have much of Defregger’s fing 
ness, hold attention; and as an example 
furthermore of the realism of the times that 
looks to our modern social life for subjects, 
ittakes a place among the foremost of the 
earnest efforts seen. The picture is the out- 
skirt of a factory town, with one finished 
line of sidewalk. The strikers have poured 
down the open waste of hilly lots opposite, 
from the nearest works in the distance; 
threatening, morose men that encounter 
the capitalist, who appears on the stoop of 
his honse, and their frightened wives in 
characteristic ways. One protests in the 
clear eyes of the mother of his children that 
he cannot act otherwise; a coarser comrade 
listens to his with one ear to let the talk 
out of the other; while the slatternly person 
with her children who has taken a stand to 
see what goes on, nourishes as much invet- 


erate hatred, one sees, as the worst 
of the men. These wait while their 
leader speaks. He is a middle aged, 


determined man who stretches out his arm 
in speaking while his other fist involun- 
tarily balls itself; and bere, at the start, one 
of the discriminating features is seen that 
raises the pictures to an enduring worth. 
For that the balling of the fist is involun- 
tary and the speaker no raw bully, isshown 
by the intellectual cast of bis head, and the 
extension of bis arm toward his comrades 
instead of into the face of his opponent. 
With fine dramatic tact the artist has set 
a brutish fellow in near contrast with him 
on one side at his reir, and onthe other a 
half-foolish gawk. The rest of the crowd 
are modifications of these three chief types. 
The artist is not satisfied with the figure 
of the capitalist; yet another would call it 
an inspiration; and, indeed,I believe it to 
be one of the component paits of that 
night’s mental illumination which he de- 
scribes as having suddenly broken upon 
him after days and weeks of harassed 
thought. Certainly what this figure is, the 
average manufacturer would show himself 
in a similar moment to be—pbysically timid ° 
One feels that he will speak conciliating 
words to put the men off until he can com- 
bine and consult with his associates. A 
deep fact iu human naturespeaks from the 
canvas, which is, that men feel their 
strength in numbers. The single man is 
the Jones whom Emerson describes as be- 
ing afraid of his neighbor, whereas the 
neighbor fears Jones. As the strikers rely 
on their mustered numbers, so presently 
will the manufacturer recover his reliance 
in secret conclave. To have “ got the man 
selfish looking,” would be to transform the 
picture into a work witb a tendency; to 
make it among paintings what a partisan 
pamphlet isin literature. No; Mr. Koehler 
can thank his genius for having been obsti- 
nate in not doing his will but according to 
its own insight! 

My space is too limited for describing 
other works. Gay’s ‘“‘Spinners”’ is ap eX- 
cellent “gray” interior ; Toby Rosenthal’s 
“Convalescent,” finely felt genre (a lad 
whose mother finds him sitting up in bed 
fiddling); Hartwick’s ‘‘ Female Tramp,” 
and “Tending Baby,” capable, pleasing 
pieces. Reinhart’s “Expectation” leoks 
best in a photograph. There is too little 
salt air and wetness in the foreground, a8 
well as wind, to account for the breeze and 
fog five feet further toward the middle dis- 
tance. In Vail’s ‘ Fishermen” wethave salt 
and wetness enough to smell the brine; but 
we should like to be certain that their fish 
are fish; after paint, they look most like 
polyps. 
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Edward Mills’s ‘“‘ Bay of Naples’’ is so 
and colorless it might just as well 


Mrs. Renouf’s portrait of a young anato- 

t is dashing and extremely clever; clev- 

er, t00, is Bell’s young person in a Raphael- 
’ 


Yonnoh’s “ Portrait of Mrs. O.” is original 


MUNICH. BAVARIA. 


Music. 


THE WORCESTER (MASS.) MUSIC 
FESTIVAL. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Il. 


It was stated in a letter immediately pre- 
ceeding the present one, that this year’s Fes- 
tival made notably clear three things: the 
position that it occupied toward music, its 
aspects as compared with similar American 
oecurrences, and how far it represents and 
satisfies the actual musical cultivation of 
the large community supporting it so gen- 
erously. 

There are sO many reasons why Worces- 
ter’s Festival should attain a prominence 
and influence, more or less exceptional in 
the country, that anything like willful orig- 
norant mismanagement of it strikes the 
outside observer as a deplorable thing. It 
isa remarkable evolution from the days of 
small things. The city is proud of it; it 
supportsit nobly. The officials are gentle- 
men of position in the community and 
state. Shrewd business management has 
steadly effected an almost unique monetary 
success. The resources to be drawn on (some 
local ones are not yet attempted) appear 
most comprehensive. National notice has 
lately been widely given to it. 
Unfortunately the Festival is in the position 
ofa traveler who has taken a straight road 
tothe top of a hill, whence he can get a wide 
prospect and thereby instruct hundreds who 
follow him, and who sits down in the mid 
dle of the highway, fully half-way from the 
summit, and says: * This will do! The air 
beyond is too rarefied for me or for my fel- 
low-pilgrims. Let us all go nicely to sleep.” 
Three years ago the Festival’s advance, 
relatively speaking, stopped It has now 
ceased to hold up the musical standard that 
its position makes imperative. The mana- 
gers are seemingly doing their best to make 
the institution unprogressive, unstimulat- 
ing of healthful and vigorous conceptions of 
musical art and, if not positively antago- 
nistic, at least negative toward the spirit 
and tastes of our epoch. Its proyrams have 
become repetitious and more devoted than 
ever to sueh music of the past as the pres- 
ent generation may read of and study 
through examination of scores, rather than 
hearing. The toosmall Festival orchestra 
isatame and disproportionately valuable 
factor in the concerts. 

While the successive entertainments no 
longer admit as large a number of incom: 
petent and raw local favorites or débutants 
to demand the attention of the audiences, 
there are yet too many such performers 
heard. The selections chosen are far too 
frequently trite, trivial or unprofitably an- 
tiquated. For this special element of dis- 
satisfaction we are inclined to blame Mr. 
Zerrahn more than anybody else. His 
shortcomings in the way of intelligent ap- 
preciation of modern orchestral music were 
recognized long ago. Perhaps, however, it 
is as well that he so persistently sets aside 
what he could not properly interpret. The 
conservatism of the Festival tuward the 
finest concert excerpts trom Wagnerian 
scores is especially so obstinate that it can 
only spring from two causes—lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the Festival managers ; 
want of intelligent sympathy and of di- 
rectorial ability in the present conductor. 

Treua, the officials in charge urg> that the 
taste of their public is not cultivated and 
modernized beyond the artistic scope of such 
a Festival as they now bring about. ‘We 
know what is wanted and enjoyed and un- 
derstood here, and what is not,” they as- 
sert. ‘‘ The musical development of Worces- 
ter is very inconsiderable, in this or that 
specific direction youreferto. Appearances 
are deceitful. This Festival is fashion, 
rather than musical feeling here.”” We beg 
to differ. We are tolerably certain that 
now, at this moment, Worcester’s musical 
taste is considerably advanced beyond the 
position of the Festival. New York and 
Boston are near for winter visits of music 
lovers; the course of metropolitan art is fol- 
lowed, the young minds, right and left, are 
instinctively rejecting (perhaps not alto- 
gether clearly defined,.as to whys and 
wherefores, but emphatically) what they 








to-day. The management of the Festival 

may shut their eyes to this and shake their 

heads and say, ‘‘ Verily, it is not so.” They 

will find to their cost and humiliation that 

it is so, unless they alter the scope and traits 

of their great charge. The dry rot in trees 

is slow, hopeless ruin. The public will be 

with the progressive criticism lately so gep. 

erally heard. 

And let us suppose for a moment that 

it is true that the greater proportion of 

those thousands of persons, who pour 

into Worcester, for the last week of Sep- 

tember, and crowd the Festival-entertain- 

ments, are still so imperceptive as to what 

is best for:1:n ,and fora Festival—ad- 

mitting, pro argumento, that the manag- 

ers correctly gauge their patrons—does that 

relieve the Board of their responsibility? 

Does it not make them the more blam- 

able? They are, then, not developing, they 

are retarding. Instead of providing what 

will purify and educate and enlighten their 
audiences, they are merely making a Jesu- 

itical use of an unfortunate public predica- 

ment. ‘‘Goon, my good children,” speaks 
the management, under such supposable 
conditions—*‘ go on, as you have! Continue 
to come to us, and thereby feed upon what 

we so assiduously purvey. There is nothing 
better beside. Rossini’s ‘Moses in Egypt,’ 
Beethoven’s ‘Glorreiche Augenblick,” 
Spohr’ssymphonies,abundant albumblitter 
and salon-musik, are they not the elevating 
and the apropos and what more could your 
ears ask ? Benedicite!’’ But we repeat it, 
we do not believe in Worcester’s sufficient 
ignorance, nor in its density of apprecia- 
tion, for this policy to long to be successful 
to-day. Worcester’s is an alert, earnest, 
community, ready to learn and every year 
knowing more by attrition and the mag- 
netic wave of musical influence now per- 
vading this country, east, north and south. 
Let us imagine instead of the present long 
scheme of public rehearsals and concerts, 
with their bizarre looking, miscellaneous 
programs, with their major works as un- 
fortunately picked out as this year’s, anda 
formidable array of competent and incom- 
petent soloists—let us imagine, we say, the 
Worcester Festival consisting of four even- 
ing and three (or even two) afternoon enter- 
tainments, with perhaps a lessened scheme 
of distinctly public rehearsals—with pro- 
grams that included genuinely dignified, 
and enjoyabie and vital compositions, and 
asmaller group of only competent soloists. 
Is one to suppose that such a transforma- 
tion would be thrown away on the taste of 
Worcester audiences? That a new régime 
would not begin and be supported and en- 
joyed ? 

Supported, wesay. For, urge the mana- 
gers: ‘‘We dare not make these decided 
steps in the way of Festival reform and im- 
provement. We shall lose money. You 
wish us to give Worcester a Music Festival 
that is more expensive than its patronage 
will support. You are demanding nezlect 
of the practical for the ideal. The end of 
the Festival will show a melancholy de- 
ficiency in our bank-account, instead of the 
gratifying balance in the management’s 
favor that has, little by little, come to be 
the expected result.” 

In reply to this quite natural cry of the 
prudent-minded, we reply that we believe 
that such a view of the circumstances is 
timorous and over-careful, rather than 
merely practical and cautious. Let us re- 
peat here what was said last week, else- 
where, as to this question: 


“It is quite true that art and money-getting 
do not, as arule,go handin hand. But if the 
Worcester County Association needs money it 
will have it. If there isa deficiency one year 
it will be made up in the next by receipts that 
justify the wisdom of a new policy. Nor is it 
presumption to assert that in any reai emer- 
gency private agsistance will be found forth- 
coming, with a generosity not novel in the as- 
sociation’s annals. And we firmly hold to the 
belief that the experimental course we urge 
upon the board of government will vindicate 
itself practicaily at once; so emphatically do 
this that it will not be mistaken whether a new 
or the old spirit of the Festival should pervade 
its work. The Worcester musical public, in 
common withthe New York or Boston, knows 
what is great and worthy and beautiful and 
new and interesting when its attention is 
called to it, even after many days. It will re- 
spond to the call and to the effort to offer the 
best and most suitable for its pleasure. Over 
and over again, within the past few years, the 
same mistake has been made in New York--in 
the policy of its concerts and its great opera 
house. Invariably do directors and managers 
find that the best thing nowadays pays best. 
The parallel between New York or Boston and 
Worcester is nota strained matter in this case. 
Yet the board here confidently expect that 
every improvement of their Festival will bring 
more money into their treasury. The past 
affirmsit, Nordo we urge on them a sudden 





feel is the true and the beautiful in music 


and complete reformation of their annual un- 


It may be managed diplomatically, tastefully 
and prudently, but with ever more decided 
accent. And it may be added tnat if there be 
any grounds for imagining that any music 

festival assoviation’s designs and any satisfied 
pride in it as a business enterprise are working 
harm to its virtues, a more difficult element of 
danger is discovered and a sterner reproof is 
due. A music festival has no business to try 
to make money. It must strive to make its 
ends meet from season to season. That is 
enough financial success.” 

It isnot without reluctance from personal 
sentiment, that we allude again to the ex- 
pediency of Mr. Zerrahn’s resignation of 
the directorial office he has so long sus- 
tained. He is no longer the leader that the 
Worcester Festival imperatively requires 
for its salvation. His attitude toward art 
is faithfully represented by the Festival. 
Its deficiencies and maladies are those that 
cannot be so rigorously remedied in any 
way as by his ceding his duties to some pro- 
gressive, wider-cultured and more able and 
modern musicalintelligence. As anorches 

tral conductor his limitations have long 
been conspicuous, and his success with his 
choruses is no longer what is necessary to 
his owncredit and the honor of the Festi- 
val. He has done Worcester’s institution 
worthy service in past years. We are con- 
vinced that his day of utility is over—toex- 
press the matter merely in a kindly nega- 
tive fashion. Mr. Zerrahn will not be for- 
gotten; nor in frankly admitting his having 
outstayed his term of benefit to Worcester 
need there be a shade of ingratitude. 
The Festival needs a far more broad- 
spirited, skillful, confident and mag- 
netic leader than Mr. Zerrahn. There 
never Was a time when he could 
more gracefully and_ happily step 
down from his post, and resign the baton to 
one of a dozen American musicians, recur- 
ring to one’s mind, who will lift the Worces- 
ter Festival to a plane it can never reach 
so long as his influence is of such impor- 
tance in it. Only the ill-instructed or the 
sentimentalist will deny the urgent propri- 
ety of such a retirement. 

With these observations, made in the sin- 
cerest sympathy for, and appreciation of, an 
enterprise we have not been lukewarm in 
past years in studying, we take leave of the 
Worcester Festival for 1888. Let us hope 
that next September may make the duty of 
metropolitan criticism at once easier and 
more enjoyable. 








Sanitary. 


THE AMERICAN MEDICAL CON- 
GRESS AND SANITATION. 


THE first Congress of American physicians 
and surgeons, recently held in Washington, 
marks an era in the progress of medicine and 
gives the assurance of equally great prog- 
ress in the future. During the few years 
past the science and the art have been so 
extended that it has been found impossible 
for the general practitioner to be an expert 
in each department. So iu various branches 
there came to be specialists who, having 
studied and graduated on the broad founda- 
tion of doctors in medicine and surgery, have 
found it necessary to devote themseives to 
some one department if they would become 
leaders in thought and in practice. It was 
natural for these to seek conference with 
each other that they might note advances 
and compare results. Hence there came to 
be an American Surgical Association, a 
Physicians’ Association, a Neurological As- 
sociation and others, amounting to twelve 
in all, which represent the leading authori- 
ties on these various subjects. 

Two years ago the American Surgical As- 
sociation suggested to its kindred special 
societies, that once in three years they 
should meet in the same city, and while 
holding their different societies distinct, 
should on evenings have joint meetings 
under the name of Congress of American 
Physicians and Surgeons. 

The first Congress met recently in Wash- 
ington and proved an excellent success. 
Most of the papers read before the societies 
and the few read before the Congress are of 
great value to the profession and to the 
public who are chiefly to be benefited by 
the advances of this art. As the American 
Public Health Association necessarily 
admits architects, engineers and educators 
as well as the medical profession, and is 
itself doing so important a work independ- 
ently, it has not sought membership in this 
Congress; many, however, of its individual 

members are connected with it. Also in 
every associated branch of the Congress it 
is apparent how much thestudy of hygiene 
and its practical application has come to 
form either the web or the woof in each 
specialty. There is not one, for instance, 





dertaking. The change need not be wholesale. 





isolation are not discussed, as well as the 
best methods of sanitary application. 
Diet, climate and all that relates to the 
natural history of epidemic disease are 
very prominent. From the many valuable’ 
utterances related to hygiene we single out 
the excellent address of Prof. D. H. Agnew; 
M.D., of Philadelphia, as best illustrative 
of the close alliance of the preventive and 
remedial art. 

As President of the Surgical Association 
he chose for his subject, ‘‘The Relation of 
Social Life to Surgical Disease.” He sought 
by various instances to show how education, 
manners, walk, dress, etc., were account- 
able for abnormal conditions which for 
their prevention and cure only require at- 
tention to the laws of health, especially in 
the avoidance of habits and customs which 
involve undue exposure orchange of struc- 
ture. Remarking first on the growing fre- 
quency of nasal and post-nasal catarrh, he 
said: ‘*I cannot recall an instance in which 
I have met with the disease among females 
belonging to the Society of Friends, Dunk 
ards, or Mennonites. . . , May not the 
head-dress peculiar to these people be ac- 
cepted in explanation of their exemption? 
I would not insist upon the quaint 
head-gear of the Friend, tho I believe 
that any modification which will protect 
this part of the body, will lessen the ten- 
dency to catarrhal inflammation of naso- 
pharyngeal mucous membrane.” Underthe 
heading of *‘ Muscular Restraint ”’ he notices 
how weak ankles, narrow or contracted 
chests, round shoulders, projecting scapu- 
le, lateral curv :ture of the spine, bow-legs 
and flat feet result from unwise methods of 
parents, enforced fashions and wrong sys- 
tems of education. He protests against 
high laced shoes for little children, 
against sustaining irons for bow-legs in 
most cases and against certain positions 
almost made necessary by the arrangements 
in school-rooms. Best of all, he does not 
merely assert, as his wide experience might 
justify him in doing, but notes the partic- 
ular muscles which in these cases become 
either atrophied or enlarged by these errors, 
Lateral curvature of the spive is in no 
small number of cases due to a loss of 
muscular equipoise brought about by bad 
positions, wrong methods of study and 
badly arranged lights. Even the gymna- 
sium may produce the evils it is intended 
to correct. While claiming to be in full 
sympathy with the most elegant cultiva- 
tion of mental and physical powers, he pro- 
tests against the crooked, flat-breasted, 
spindle-limbed results which the surgeon 
is constantly finding. As to bodily con- 
striction he is equally emphatic. He no- 
tices the actual effect both on the pulmo- 
nary and abdominal organs, noting espe- 
cially the forcing inward of the costal bor- 
der of the thorax which causes the groove 
on the anterior surface of the liver, so fa- 
wmiliar to the anatomist, and the formation 
of biliary calculi in females asa result of 
interference with the descent of the dia- 
phragm and the functions of the gall-blad- 
der. In like manner he ‘notices various 
other displacements. Renal disease, as a 
result of improper and luxurious eating, 
and the defects of refraction caused by ex- 
cessive and improper use of the eyes of chil- 
dren are also commented upon. While 
these subjects are not new, the author forti- 
fies his statements by showing the neces- 
sary anatomical results and adds the evi- 
dence of his own large and accurate expe- 
rience. Thus itisseen how physicians of 
the present day in ail branches of their art 
are not only seeking to cure disease but to 
show the people how they deform them- 
selves or perish for want of knowledge. 








Science. 


THE boundary between the British and 
German protectorates in the Cameroons 
region isin the agreement stated to follow 
the right bank of the Rio del Rey from its 
mouth to its source; which is yet unknown, 
and thence to pass in a direct line to the 
‘rapids’? of the Cross River. The next 
estuary west of that of the Rio del Rey is 
that known as the Old Calabar River. This 
estuary is the common embouchure of the 
Cross, Old Calabar, and Great Qua Rivers, 
the first of which is by far the most impor- 
tantstream. The upper part of the estuary 
is a mass of islands. The first country is 
the Efik or Old Calabar territory, the chief 
towns of which as Creek Town, Adiabo and 
Old Calabar, are situated on the Eastern 
side of the estuary; while higher up the 
Cross River come the countries of Umon, 
Akukuna, Afikpo, Iko-Morut and Arun. 
Mr. H. H. Johnstone, H. B. M. Consul at 
Old Calabar, has recently taken a journey 





in which micro-organisms, disinfection and 





up the Cross River to settle the quarrels 
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which had arisen between the Calabar peo- 
ple and their neighbors higher up. He was 
successful in restoring peace to the districts 
as far up as the borders of Atam, at which 
point the wild and excitable nature of the 
peoples, as well as their cannibalistic pro- 
pensities, caused him to retreat. Tho all 
the interviews ended in boisterous friend- 
ship, it was evident that, to begin with, the 
natives of these districts were disposed to 
look upon the occupants of the canoe as a 
providential supply of food. In one instance 
the Consul was dragged out of his boat by a 
score of cannibals, mounted on the shoul- 
ders of the biggest and trotted off to the 
town, where he was placed in a hut with 
the door open. Here he had to submit for 
an hour to the gaze of hundreds of savages, 
with the ghastly company of a human ham, 
smoke-dried, and of about a hundred skulls 
ranged around the clay walls. At parting 
the chief presented his visitor with a neck- 
lace of human knuckle-bones from off his 
own neck, and also with a hundred yams 
and two sheep. 


.-Tbe science of our daily papers is 
wonderful to contemplate. A paragraph 
going the rounds tells us that in a limited 
space on the Tennessee River, and in no- 
where else in the world, aspecies of tree 
grows, which ‘‘competent botanists’ pro- 
nounce identical with ‘the shittim wood of 
which Noah’s Ark was made.”’ Where the 
“competent botanists” got the fact that the 
ark was of shittim wood, we do not know, 
The shittim wood is an Acacia, which to 
this day grows abundantly where it might 
have done where Noah built his ark. 
But the rare tree on the Tennessee is the 
**vellow wood tree” (Cladrastis tinctoria), 
with wood yellow enough to be as good 
as shittim wood, and truly growing no- 
where else; and on these simple facts the 
exaggerated balance of thestory is founded, 
Again, is a floating story of a wonderful 
‘Paternoster plant,” ,which will tell the 
weather forty-eight hours in advance, and 
which is therefore an “object of reverence 
with the people of Tunis and Corsica.” 
This is a species of Abrus, with round red 
seeds, which have jet black eyes, and which 
are often brought back as curios by Eastern 
travelers. They are an “object of rever- 
ence,’ not because ot any aid they give asa 
barometer, but because they serve as beads 
for rosanies. Linnwus probably had this in 
mind when he named one species Abrus 
precatorius. This, which the ‘“ newspaper 
science’ has corrupted to “Abrus pere- 
grinus’’—perhaps because travelers cause 
the seeds to ‘‘ wander” all over the world— 
has the same characteristic as many plants 
of the clover or bean—Leguminose—family 
of dropping or elevating its leaflets accord- 
ing to various diurnal conditions of light or 
moisture. Some of our closely allied 
plants, especially the yellow locust and 
rose-acacia, are particularly sensitive in 
this respect, and are quite as well worthy 
of being “ objects of devotion.” 


recent analysis of the potato 
shows that the starch inthe tuber is chiefly 
formed at a comparatively late period of 
its growth. In an early stage the experi- 
menter found of ash 10.8 and of starch 16.4. 
The same variety yielded when near maturi- 
ty but.70 of ash and 24.4 starch showing that 
the proportionate increase of starch toward 
the end of the growing season, was very 
great. There is much less water in a pota- 
to tuber toward the end of its growth tnan 
in the earlierstages. Itis from these facts 
that ‘“‘new”’ potatoes are more waxy than 
those that are ripe. 


..-In speaking of ferns it has been cus- 
tomary to speak of what would correspond 
to the leaf-blade in flowering plants as the 
frond, andthe stems as the stipes. Pro- 
fessor Bessey contends that these multipli- 
cations of terms, without corresponding dif- 
ferences of ideas, do injury. There is no 
reason, he thinks, why leaf-blade and _peti- 
ole should not be used in ferns as well as in 
flowering plants, for a froid is only a leaf- 
blade, and a stijze the petiole. Certainly 
the more simplicity the easier the study of 
the sciences. 


.. Herbaceous grapes are receiving much 
attention in the Old World; but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether there is anything 
of real merit in them from a horticultural 
point of view. They are tuberous, and we 
have one representative in our own country 
growing in the ‘Texas and the Indian Terri- 
tory, knewn as Vitis viscosa. A new spe- 
cies of this class has found its way from 
China to England, and is described as Vitis 
Martini. They are really more nearly re- 
lated to the Amoe lopsis than the true 
grape vine family. 


7 

..The much-despised cactus of our 
deserts is being found a blessing in dis- 
guise. Inthe old world they use the very 
prickly gorse as cattle food, by putting it 


ina crusher so as to render the thorns 
harmless, By drawing the Ameriean cac- 
tuses over flame, the thorns are easily 
destroyed, Some peel them. They are 
found nutritious and very acceptable to 
stock when divested of this natural ar- 
mor. Crushing as the gorse is crushed in 
Europe, has not yet_been introduced, but 
this is proposed, and when successful cac- 
tus fodder will be as popular on the desert 
as hay further East. 








Personalities. 


Mr. DARWIN, the scientist, once made 
this answer to some critics of foreign mis- 
sionaries: ** They forget, or will not remem- 
ber, that human sacrifice and the power of 
an idolatrous priesthood; a system of profli 
gacy unparalleled in any other part of the 
world; infanticide, a consequence of that 
system; bloody wars, where the conquerors 
spared neither women nor children—that 
all these things have been abolished, and 
that dishonesty, intemperance and licen 
tiouspess have been greatly reduced by the 
introduction of Christianity. In a voyager 
to forget these things is a base ingratitude; 
for should he chance to be at the point of 
shipwreck on some unknown coast, he will 
most devoutly pray tbat the lesson of the 
missionary may have extended thus far.”’ 


. It is said that a Chinese dame named 
Ki Si, was the first of her race to use the 
fan. She lived in ages which are past and 
for the most part forgotten, and she wasthe 
daughter of a Chinese Mandarin. Cather- 
ine de Medici carried the first folding fan 
ever seen in France; and in the time of 
Louis XIV the fan was a gorgeous thing, 
often covered with jewels, and worth a 
small fortune. In Kngland they were the 
fashion in the time of Henry VIII. A fan 
set in diamonds was once given te Queen 
Elizabeth upon New Year’s Day. The Mex- 
ican feather fans which Cortez had from 
Montezuma were marvels of beauty: and in 
Spain a large black fan is the favorite. 


-The King of Deumark will celebrate 
the twenty-‘ifth anniversary of his reign on 
November 15th next. Recently he learned 
that a subscription was being promoted 
among all classes of Danes, nolentes vo- 
lentes to present to him a magnificent ju- 
bilee gift in the shape of a country seat in 
Jutland. He has written a letter in which 
he states that when he looks upon the ex- 
isting economical conditions of Denmark, 
and sees the bard struggle for existence 
which his people are carrying on, he feels 
obliged in conscience to refuse to accept any 
gift so costly. 


.. Jobn Stokes, a Georgia farmer, had a 
queer dream, and a Negro not only inter- 
preted it to mean that there were $75,000 
buried on his ground. but located the 
treasure by means of a peculiar rod, and 
predicted many circumstances that would 
attend the digging. The excavating party 
very rapidly neared China at last ac- 
counts, and everything came out amazingly 
like what had been predicted; except the 
golden treasure. Of that nothing devel- 
oped. Great are dreams and Negro diviners 
thereof! 


..Sir Morel Mackenzie’s “ justifica- 
tion,’ which he is preparing, will be issued 
shortly. It will be illustrated by various 
drawings, and one of the most notable 
things which will be given is a message 
written by Emperor Frederick upon his 
death-bed upon a slip of paper which he 
handed to the English physician. A fac- 
simile of this message will appear in the 
book as well as on the cover. 


..Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, whos still at 
Oxford, has a strong physical resemblance 
to his uncle. He is an enthusiastic musi- 
cian, and talks of devoting his life to study- 
ing the “‘language universal.”’ His politi- 
cal ideas are probably not yet fully formed; 
but he often startles his friends with strong- 
ly Radical, almost Socialistic, utterances. 


..In 1849 Mrs. Grote, wife of the his- | 


torian, went to see Louis Napoleon in Paris. 
He was rather cool in his reception of her, 
owing to some former misunderstanding, 
and only asked her: ‘ Do you’stay long in 
Paris ?”’—a reception by which, however, 
she was not disconcerted, as she calmly an- 
swered him: ‘‘ No, do you ’”’ 


.-A portrait of Jacob Crowninshield, 
first treasurer of the East India Marine 
Socie.y and member of Congress from 1802 
to 1808, hus been given to the Salem, Mass., 
academy of sciences by his grandcnildren. 
Secretary Endicott is one of them. 


. Princess Victoria, of Teck, has pre 
sented to Queen Victoria the jubilee tribute 
of the children of the kingdom, amounting 
to £6,000. The money will be given to a chil- 





dren's hospital. 
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SPEAKING of blowing people up, the 
kerosene can.— Washington Critic. 


.-The base-ball batter will soon give 
way to the buckwheat batter.—Pittsburg 
Chronicler. 


.-Florida ladies may all rightly claim 
to be still in their teens—quarantines.— 
Boston Post. 


-Altho not subject to the ague, cows 
are responsible for the milk shake.—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle. 


..“* Why are you always so blue, Scrib- 
bier?” ‘** Because,” said the author, * I’m 
so seldom red.”—Hurper’s Bazar. 


.. The shoemaker need have no fear of 
being without work. His occupation is 
ever lasting.—Merchant Traveler. 


..““Are you engaged to Miss Eclat »”’ 
“No, not exactly. But when I asked for 
her hand she gave me the refusal of it,.’’— 
Detroit Free Press. 


....Guinness made $3,000,000 from his 
porter last year. Guinness’s porter must 
have learned his business in a Pullman 
palace car.—Lowell Citizen. 


..“‘Soup or fish, sir?’ asked the waiter. 
“Neither,” replied the guest. ‘‘That wasa 
superficial question, wasn’t it?’’ said the 
guest’s enn Union. 


“Some cheese, 
Pinay Ww aiter: : Beg ng sir; very 
sorry, sir; cheese out, sir.”’ Customer: 
‘That se ° When do you expect it back ?”’ 
—Life. 


.. We notice that a waterspout burst in 
Kentucky the other day. A waterspout 
that would go into business in Kentucky 
might expect to burst with no assets.—Bos- 
ton Beacon, 


..."‘I see that a new word is called for, 
to describe railroad accidents,’ remarked 
Spacer: ‘the word ‘telescope’ is not consid- 
ered appropriate.” ‘“‘Isn’t it?’’ replied Ti- 
man: “then how would collide-oscope do?” 
—Puck. 


....Some one is advocating gardens on 
the roaf. This will be convenient, at least. 
When potatoes are needed for dinner, all 
you will have to dois to go to the garret 
and pick them off the ceiling.— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


..Next to the smal) boy on the front 
seat at a base-ball game, the most remark- 
able case of absorption we ever saw was 
that of acat which stepped on some float- 
ing sawdust ina mill-pond with the im- 
pressicn that it was solid.—Once a Week. 


..The names of all the White Star 
steamships end in ic. Why would not 
** Hoosic’’ be a good name for the next new 
vessel ? And perhaps after that they could 
build the *‘ Hous-a-tonic.”’ Charts of the-e 


jokes could be placed on the ships.—Boston | 


Post, 


.. Stout Old Lady (to druggist’s boy): 
‘*Boy, d’ye keep a preparation for reducin’ 
the weight ’”’ Boy: ** Yes’m.’’ Stout Old 
Lady: “* Well, I don’t know eggsactly how 
much I ought to git.’’ Boy (diagnosingly): 


‘Better take all we’ve got, ma’am.’’— 
Harper’s Bezar. 
.... Miss Gotham (to Mr. Wabash, recent- 


ly returned from abroad): ‘I suppose you 
were at court while in London, Mr. 
Wabash?’ Mr. Wabash (uneasily): ‘Well 
—er—yes, Miss Gotham; but only once, and 
then I got off with a merely nominal fine.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


.-A pastor, some time since, sought 
financial help for an important charity. 
Among those whom he asked to give some- 
thing was a lady who, unfortunately, bore 
a vinegary face. She declined to give 
money, but promised to “lend her counte- 
nance’’ to thecause. He retired in dismay. 
—Christian Inquirer. 


.. Lady (at the polls): “I want to vote, 


sir.”” Election Judge: “All right, mum; 
how old are you?” Lady (flushing): 
“What?” Judge: *“‘How old are you?” 


Lady; ‘Do [ have to tell that?” Judge: 
“Certainly.” Lady (tearing up the ticket) 
“Thanks, I don’t want to vote that bad. 
Good-morning.”—Vox Populi. 


** Don’t you see that sign up there %”’ 
asked the grocer, pointing sternly to a 
placard on the wall bearing the fateful 
words: ‘“‘ No Credit Given Here.”’ ‘“ Yes,” 
replied the man, who had just asked fora 
barrel of flour on tick, ‘“‘I see it. But how 


about that other sign up there on the other | 


side: “If You Don’t See What You Want, 
Ask for It:””—Somerville Journal. 
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Ministerial 3 Register. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


HERRICK, RoBert P.,general missiony 
becomes S. S. Superintendent for Min’ 
nesota. 

HIBBARD, AuGusTINE G., Carthage, Mo., 
resigns. 

HILLS, WILLIAM 5., Eagle, accept 
Ulysses, Neb. na 

mene GEORGE, ord. Thompson, O., Sept 

8th. 

HUBBARD, GEorGE H., Cambridge 
to Norton, Mass. 

INGALLS, Epmunp C., Saco, Me., resigns, 

JENKINS, FRANK E, Williamsburg, Ky. 
appointed under A. M. A. as field supa 
intendent. 

JOHNSON, WILBUR, Medfield, Mass., re. 
signs, 

LANE, NATHAN W., Fourth ch., San Fran. 
cisvo, Cal., resigns. 

LEWIS, EVERETT E., begins work at Put. 
ney, Vt. 

LOCKHART, B.M.(Baptist),Suffield,Conn, 


» Called 


accepts call to Third ch., C ‘hicopee, 
lass. 
MAKEPEACE, F. Barrows, Andover, 


called to North ch., Springfield, Mass, 

MATHEWS, S. SHERBERNE. Olivet ch., 
Wichita, Kan., resigns. 

MEYER, JoHN H., Scandinavian ¢h, 
Bridgeport, Conn_, begins work amoug 
2 eee and Norwegians in Brooklyn, 

MINTIER, J. H., missionary Am. §, 
Union, accepts appointment to Spring. 
field and Lamberton, Minn., under the 
A. H.M.S. 

MURPHY, Tuomas F.,called to new chureh 
at Curcberland, Wis. 

PARKER, J. Homer, 
Wichita, Kan., 
work for Fairmount College 

PARSONS, JAmEs F., Hillsdale College 
accepts call to Alba, Mich. 

PASKE, WILLIAM J., Newcastle, 
call to Pierce, Neb. 


Plymcuth ch, 


RICKETTS, CHARLEs H.,wili supply Union 


ch., Rockville, Conn. 


ROPER, CviaARLeEs F., W. Concord, N. B., 


called to Middleboro’, Mass. 
SANDERS, GrEorRGE N., New 
goes to Corinth, Vt., for a year. 
SEVERANCE, MILTON L., inst. 
ton Center, Vt., Sept. 17th. 
SEWALL, Joun L.. Milton, Vt., called 
toChurch of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth, 
Mass, 
SMITH, J. E., accepts call to Waseca, Minn. 


SNOW, FREDERICK E., So. Windsor, called 


to Harwinton, Conn. 
THRUSH, Joun O., Yale Divinity School, 
ord. Postville, Ta., Sept. 20th. 


TOBEY, B. FRANK, ord. N. Cambridge, 


field 


VITTU M, EDMUND M., Guilford, 
accepts call to Cedar Rapids, Ia, 


WADHAMS, JONATHAN, Ashfield, Mass., 


resigns 
WATERS, GEORGE F., Hancock, 
goes to Fairport, N. Y. 


WATHEN., CHARLEs B., Orono, Me., called 


to Chelmsford, Mass. 


WISSLER, HENry I.., ord. Nevinville, Ia.., 


Sept. 18th. 


WRAY, ALFRED K., Kokomo, Lud_, accepts 
position as general missiovuary under A. 


H. M.S. in Missouri. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BADGER, 


Lucius F., inst. Groveland, N. 
Y., September 4th. 


BAKER, E. P., goes tu Hebron, North 
Park, Col. 
BAESLER, W™., Paterson, N I, resigns. 


CONDICT, WALTER. Scuthampton, L. I, 


resigus. Ii} health 

DECKER, I. D., Fairview, accepts call to 
Harmony, N. J 

DERNELLE, DANIEL, 
accepts call to Tioga, Penn. 

DONALDSON, W.M., Northfeld, O., re 
signs. 

EVANS, Cuas. A., Jr., 
accepts call to Lebanon, Penn. 

FINNEY, H. G., accepts call to St. Thomas 
aud Rocky Springs, Penn. 

FROST, C. N., € 
City, Mich., resigns. 

GELSTON, J. M., 
Mich 

HAMILTON, Wo. i 

ton, D. C., September 16th, as mission 
ary to Cbina. 

HURSHA, W. W., D.D., 
Tecumseh, Neb. 

JONES, P. F., inst. Red Wing. Minn. 


LEEPER, JAMEs L., Reading, Penn, resigns. 
October 34, 


LONSDALE, FRANK, inst. 
Hopkins, Mo. 
McAFEE, CLELLAND B., ord. 
Mo., September 11th. 
NELTY, J. B., called to Moberly, Mo. 
RAY, CHARLES, accepts call to Rose, N. Y. 
RUKINHAM, NATHANIEL, 
N. Y., resigns, to study in Berlin. 
accepts 
Creek, Minn. 


WEBB, R. A., accepts call to Westmiuster 


ch., Charleston, S. C. 
WICK, Rosekt K., called to Mattituck, 


WILLIAMSON, JosEPH G., 
Hazleton, Penn., Sept. 27. 


Jr., inst 


YOUNG, S. HALL, accepts call.to Long 
Beac 7 


’ . 


q THE prog 
> gountry is 
of the pro 


resigns to ervgage ip 


accepts 


York City, 


Benning- 


Mass., Ns 28th; he goes to Harpers- 


Conn., 


Mich., 


South Bethlehem, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


Westminster, West Bay 
ealled to Ann Arbor, 


BEESON, ord. Washing- 


has gone to 


Cameron, 


Jamestown, 


call to Beaver 
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School and College. 


THE progress of Oriental studies in this 
country is shown in the great enlargement | 
of the programs of instruction offered by | 
the universities. Columbia College, which 
js discussing the wisdom of giving up its | 
godergraduate, or academical department, 
and confining its instruction wholly to 
special graduate departmeuts of study, 
offers this year instruction in Oriental stud- 
jes by E. D. Perry, Ph.D., in Sanscrit, 
whether for beginners or advanced stu- 
dents. A. V. W. Jackson, Ph.D., will teach 
thelranian languages to any pupils that 
desire instruction, there being classes both 
for beginners and advanced students of 
jvestan. The old Persian Cuneiform in- | 
griptions and the later Pehlevi are also in 
thecourse. We do not know that any other 
gocomplete course in the old Persian lat- 
guages and literature, if any at all, is of- 
fered in any other institution. Dr. Jackson 
jsan accomplished scholar in this branch, 
which has very fewadepts in America or 
elsewhere. The Shemitic languages are | 
taught by Dr. R. J. H. Gottheil, and in- 
struction is offered in biblical and rabbini- 
cal Hebrew, in Syriac, Arabic and Assyrian, 
and in Shemitic paleography, including 
Phenician inscriptions. Dr. Gottheil is one 
of our two or three capable Syriac scholars, 
and has done some good work in editing 
Syriac manuscripts. He is a son of Dr. 
Gottheil, who is minister of one of the most 
important Jewish congregations in this 
city, and a learned rabbinic and Arabic 
scholar. 


.... The beautiful grounds of Union Col- 
leze, Schenectady, are lively in these days 
with the college yell that greets President 
Webster as he enters on his new duties. 
The “boys” of to-day know him only 
through the traditions of the alumni that 
left the college during the presence of Dr. 
Webster in the faculty: but this is enough 
togive him a good send-off, and this he has 
already bad in the line of serenades and 
fireworks and speeches and such like. The 
incoming class is encouragingly large and 
of very good material, and they start under 
the pleasantest prospects. Dr. Webster has 
given atalktoall the college, layipg down 
his platform, a prominent plank of which is 
Christian teaching in its broad and noble 
sense. Union College represents a combina- 
tion of evangelical denominations, and in its 
faculty these are represented. The classics 
are cultivated with rigid care, the sciences 
and the modern lanzuages are there for all, 
and it has long been celebrated in its tech- 
nical school of engineering. 


.... There is not a college or university in 
Maryland, supported by the state, for white 
or black. The state supports and owns a 
white normal school; it appropriates a 
few thousands toward the support ofa col- 
ered normal school in Baltimore. The 
City of Baltimore is just completing a very 
large building, within a few squares of our 
Library, tor the colored high school, 
which has been in existence for some years. 
It has also ordered the erection of a large 
gtammar school, with the unfortunate re- 
q tirement that its entire corps of teachers 
shall be colored. The progress is slow 
toward colored education, but it is progress 
and possibly in a healthy form. It excites 
nO opposition, and that is a great tbing. 


....Prof. 1. W. Atwood, D.U., says that 
the agitation for an increase of the Univer- 
salist ministry during the last three years 
is producing visible results. The classes 
entering the theological schools are nearly 
twice what they were a few years ago. As 
most of the candidates pursue their studies 
on scholarships, the demand for increased 
appropriations for this purpose is becoming 
quite formidable in the eyes of the Board 
of Trustees. 


....Professor Lansing asks for contribu- 
tious to purchase for the Reformed Theo- 
logical! Seminary in New Brunswick, N.J., 
casts of a few of the more important an- 
cient inscriptions, such as the black mono- 
tith of Shalmaneser, the Moabite stone, the 
Deluge tablets and the Siloam inscription. 
The total cost would be only a hundred 
dollars, and casts ought to be in every the- 
ological Seminary. 


-...Dr. Duryea testifies that the Catholic 
members of the Boston School Board “‘ are 
all true Americans, devoted to the public 
schools, pre-eminent in labors and sacrifices 
to make them efficient. Not one of them 
favors the parochial schools.” 


--..Dr. Higbee, the head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for Pennsylva- 
nia, has decided that the Pittsburg public 
school directors violated'the law in renting 


| ent law being given in parenthesis with 


| 


Urws of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Senate Tariff Bill was finally submit- 
ted to that body on Wednesday of last week 
by Senator Aldrich of the Finance Com- 
mittee. It embodies an eutire revision of 
the Tariff schedules and the administrative 
features of the present law, proposing the 
re enactment of all such features as in the 
opinionof the majority of the Committee 
ought not tobe changed. The folling syn- | 
opsis, which we copy from The Evening 
Post, coutains all the changes, as compared | 
with the present law, the rates by the pres- 


each item (except when the article is not 
enumerated in existing law). 

The following are the additions to the 
free list: 


*“ Acorns, raw, dried, or undried. Baryta, | 
sulphate of, or barytes, unmanufactured. Bees- 
wax. Books and pamphlets printed exclusive- 
ly in languages other than English. Braids, 
plaits, flats, laces, etc., for ornamenting hats. 
Bristles. raw or unmanufactured. Bulbs and 
bulbous roots, not edible. Chicory root, raw, 
dried or undried, but unground. Coal, stack or 
culm. Coal tar, crude. Curling-stone handles. 
Currants, Zante or other, dried. Dandelion 
roots, raw, dried, or uncried, but unground. 
Eggs anc yolks. Feathers and downs of all 
kinds, crude and unmanufactured. 

* Jute, jute butts, manilla, ramie, Sisal grass, 
sunn; all other textile grasses or fibrous sub- 
stances, unmanufactured or undressed. Floor 
matting. known as Chinese matting. 

* Grease and oils, such as are commonly used 
in soap makirg or mine drawing, etc.; human 
hair, raw, uncleaned, and notdrawn: mineral 
waters. not specially enumerated; molasses 
testing, not above fifty-six degrees; olive oilfor 
manufacturing or mechanical purposes, not oil 
or oil of nuts, opium, crude or unmanufactured, 
for smoking; potash, crude carbonate; potash, 
caustic or hydrate; potash, nitrate of, or salt- 
petre; potash, sulphate of; potash, chlorate of 
rags, all not enumerated ; hemp seed, rape seed, 
sponges, sand, tar and pitch of wood, turpen- 
tine. 

* The internal-revenue section of the bill, so 
far as it relates to tobacco, provides that after 
February Ist, 1889, manufacturers of cigars 
shall pay a special tax of $3 annually. The 
tax on cigars, cheroots, and on all cigarets 
weigbing more than three pounds per’ thou- 
sand, which shall be manufactured or sold 
after that dateshall be $1.50 per thousand: and 
on cigarets weighing less than three pounds 
to the thousand, fifty cents per thousand ; and 
said tax Shall be paid by the manufacturer. 
It repeals all laws restricting the disposition 
of tobacco by farmers and producers,: nd all 
laws imposing taxes on manufactured tobacco 
an ! snuff, and the special taxes required by law 
to be paid by manufacturers of and dealers in 
leaf tobacco, retail dealers in leaf tobacco, 
dealers in manufactured tobacco, snuff and 
cigars, peddlers of tobacco, snuff and cigars, 
and manufacturers of snuff. It provides 
for a rebate on all original and un- 
broken packages held by manufacturers 
or dealers at the time the repeal goes 
into effect (first February, 1889). It also 
repeals ali laws limiting, restricting or regu- 
lating the manufacture, sale or exportation of 
tobacco or snuff. Alcohol to be used inthe 
industrial arts isrelieved from the payment of 
an internal-revenue tax; provision is made for 
bonded alcohol warehouses, and safeguards 
are provided against fraud. 

“There is a prohibition against the use of 
any distilled spirits upon which the internal- 
revenue tax has not been paid in the manu- 
facture of tinctures, proprietary articles, 
wines, liquors, cordials, bitters, or other alco- 
holic compounds, which are used or sold as 
beverages.” 

Other provisions of the bill are as follows 
(existing rates in parenthesis): 


**Wool and mdnufactures of wool (the classi- 
fication of wools is that of the present law). 
Wools of the first and second class and all hair 
of the alpara, goat and other like anima 11 
cents per pound (10 and 12 cents). Woolso the 
third class, exceeding in,value 12 cents per 
pound, 6 cents per pound. Top slubbing, and 
all other wastes, composed wholly or in part of 
wool or worsted, 30 cents per pound. All wools 
and hair of the alpaca, goat or other animals 
which have been advanced by any process of 
manufacture beyond the washed or scoured 
condition, not othsrwise enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, shall be sutject to the 
same duties as are imposed upon manufactures 
of wool not specially enumerated or provided 
for in this act. Woolen cloths, shawls and all 
manufactures of wool not enumerated valued 
at not exceeding 40 cents per pound, 35 cents 
per pound, and in addition thereto 35 per cent. 
al valorem (35 cents and 85 and 40 per cent.). 
Above 40 cents and not exceeding 60 cents per 
pound, 55 cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad 
valorem (85 and 40 cents and 85and 40 per cent.). 
Above 60 cents per pound, 40 cents per pound 
and 40 per cent.ad valorem. Flannels, blan- 
kets, hats, etc., valued at above 60 cents per 
pound, 40 cents per pound, and 40 per cent. ad 
valorem (24 cents and 85 per cent. and #5 cents 
and 40 per cent.). Women’s and children’s dress 
goods, Italian cloths, etc., made part of wool 





4 public school building to @atholic priests 
T a sectarian school. 


and valued at not exceeding 15 cents per square 


' lorem (5 cents and 35 per cent.), containing an 


admixture of silk, andin which silk is not the 
component material of chief value, and not 
otherwise provided, 11 cents per square yard, 
and in addition thereto 40 per centum ad valo- 
rem (5 cents and 35 per cent. and 7 cents and 40 
per cent. according to value). Provided that 
all goods of the character enumerated or de- 
scribed in this paragraph, weighing over four 
ounces per square yard, shall pay a duty of 40 
cents per pound and 40 per cent. ad valorem (35 
cents ar.d 40 per cent.). 

* Women’s and children’s dress goods, Italian 
cloths and composed wholly of wool, 11 cents 
per square yard and 4) per cent. advalorem 
(10 cents and 25 per cent.). All such goods, with 
selvages made wholly or in part of other ma- 
terials, and all such goods in which threads 
made wholly or in part of other materials have 
been introduced for the purpose of changing 
the classification for duty, 11 cents per square 
yard,and 40 percentum ad valorem (9 cents and 

46 per cent.). Provided, that all such goods 
weighing over four ounces per square yard 
shall pay a duty of 40 cents per pound and 40 
per cent. ad valorem. Clothing ready made, 

not enumerated, all goods made on knitting 
frames, and all pile fabrics, composed wholly or 
in part of wool made up or manufactured wholly 
or in part, 40 cents per pound and 45 per cent. 
ad valorem (40 cents and 35 per cent.). Cloaks, 
dolmans, jackets, etc., except knit goods (com- 
posed wholly or in part of wool, made up wholly 
or in part) 45 cents per pound and 45 per cent. 
ad valorem (45 cents and 40 per cent.). Endless 
belts or felts for paper or printing machines 20 
cents per pound and 60 per cent. ad valorem (29 
cents and 35 per cent ). 
*“ Sugar.—All sugars not above thirteen Dutch 
standard in color: Tank-bottoms, syrups, of 
cane juice or of beet juice melada, concen- 
trated melada, concrete and concentrated mo- 
lasses testing by polariscope not above 75 de- 
grees, 7-10c. per pound (now 1 45-100c.), and for 
every additional degree shown by polariscope, 
2-100c. additional (now 4-100c.). All sugars above 
pumber thirteen, and not above number six- 
teen, 13g¢c. (now 2 75-100c.). All sugar above 
number sixteen and not above number twenty, 
15¢c. (now 8 cents). All sugars above number 
twenty 2 cents (now 3%). Molasses testing 
above 56 degrees 4 cents per gallon (now §8). 
Sugar candy and all confectionery, including 
chocolate confectionery made wholly or in part 
of sugar valued at 12 cents or less a pound and 
on sugars after being refined when tinctured, 
colored, or in any way adulterated, 5 cents per 
pound (now 5and 10 cents). Glucose or grape 
sugar % cent (20 per cent. ad valorem). 

** Metals.—Round and square iron not less than 
% inch, 9-10ths cent per pound (now Ic.). Flats 
less than one inch wide or less than % inch 
thick, round iron less than 44-inch and not less 
than 7-16 inch in diameter and square iron less 
than % inch square 1 cent (now 1 1-10 c.). 
Round iron in coils and rods less than 7-16 ofan 
inch in diameter, and bars or shapes of rolled 
iron not specially enumerated 1 1-10c. (now 
12-10c.). Cast-iron pipe 9-10c. (now lc.). Caste 
iron vessels, plates, and irons, and irons, etc., 
not specially enumerated 1 2-10c. per pound 
(now 14). Castings of malleable iron unenu- 
merated 134c. (now 2). Iron or steel anvhors, 
wrought iron tor ships forgings of iron and steel 
weighing 25 pounds or more 1 8-1U (now 2). Axles 
2c. (now 2%). Blacksmiths’ hammers 24 (now 
244). Beams, girders, and building forms 1 1-10 
(now 14). Boiler or other plate iron or steel 
(except saw plates) not thinner than number 10 
wire gauged valued at 2 cents per pound or less 
lcent per pound; above 2 cents and not above 
8, 1 2-10; above 5 and not above 4, 1 6-10; above 4 
and not above 7, 2c.; above 7 and not above 10, 
2 8-10; above 10 and not above 13, 34; above 13, 
45 per cent. ad valorem (now ali 144). Provided 
that all plate iron or steel thinner than No. 10 
wire gauge shall pay duty as iron or steel plates. 

Boiler and other tubes 2c. per pound (now 
Sc. and 2ic.). Bolts 244c. (now 2c.). Chains not 
less than 34 inch in diameter 1 6-10; between % 
and 34 1 8-10; less than 3% 8c. (now 134, 2, and 244). 

Forgings of iron and steel not especially enu- 
merated 2 2-10 cents (now 244), hvopand bariron 
between Nos. 10 and 20, 11-10 cents pound (now 
1 2-10); thinner than No. 20, 1 3-10 (now 1 4-10), 
provided that hoop or band iron or steel ties 
shall pay 2-10 cents per pound more than the 
duty imposed on the hoop from which it is made, 

* Nails.—Cut, 1 c. per pound (now 144); wire 

nails, longer than two inches and above No. 12, 
2c. pound (now 4); between one and two inches, 
24% (now 4). 

* Railway bars of iron and steel, and made in 
part of iron and steel, T rails and punched iron 
or steel, flat rails, 7 1-10 c. per pound (now rang- 
ing from $17 per ton to 81-10 c. per pound). 

* Railway fish-plates, 1 c. per pound (now 1%); 
sheet iron or steel thinner than No, 29 15-10c. 
pound (now 80 per cent. ad valorem). Spikes, 
nuts, washers and horse-shoes,1 8-10 c. pound 

(now 2 cents). Cogged ingots, blooms, and 
blanks for wheels, 154 c. (now 2 cents). 

* The classification of wire rods is changed as 
follows: A duty of 6-10 c. per pound is imposed 
on all sizes not smaller than No. 6 and valued 
at three cents or less per pound, and on iron or 
steel flat with ribs for fencing valued at three 
cents or less. On all sizes of iron and steel wire 
the duty is reduced 4 c. per pound, except 
where it is smaller than No. 6, where the duty 


from 45 per cent. ad valorem to 544 cents per 
pound, is carried on down to values of one cent 
per pound, and the following rates are pro- 
posed: Valued at one cent per pound or less; 
five-tenths of one cent per pound; between one 
cent and one and four-tenths cents, six-tenths 
of one cent per pound. 

“Earthenware and Glassware.—Common 
brown earthenware, 20 per cent.ad valorem (now 
25 per cent. ad valorem), china, porcelain, parian 
and bisque, 55 per cent. ad valorem) (now 60 per 
cent. ad valorem). Plain white 50 per vent. ad 
valorem (now 55 per cent. ad valorem). All 
other earthen, stone or crockery ware, white, 
glazed or edged and other manufactures com- 
posed of earthy or mineral substances, 50 per 
cent. ad valorem (now 55 per cent. ad valorem). 
Tiles and brick other than fire brick, orna- 
mented or glazed, and encaustic 45 per cent. ad 
valorem (now ranging from 20 per cent. ad 
valorem to35 per cent. ad valerem). Fire brick 
not glazed or decorated, $1.25 a ton (now 30 per 
cent.). Glazed or decorated 55 per cent. ad 
valorem (new class). Gas retorts 63 each (new 
class). In the glass schedule the classification 
of cylinder and crown-polished 10x15 inches is 
consolidated with that of 16x24 inches at 4 cents 
per square foot.” 

According to the estimates made by the 
Committee the bill provides for a total re- 
duction of about $75,000,000, made up ap- 
proximately as follows: Sugar, $27,759,000. 
Free list, 6,500,000, Tobacco (internal 
revenue) $24,500,000, Alcohol in the arts 
$7,000,000. Other reductions in customs, 
$8,000,000. 


...-The movement to agree on a date for 
an adjournment of Congress was stopped 
last week by Mr. Breckinridge, who argued 
that the one duty which Congress owes to 
the country now is to reduce the revenue 
by lightening the tariff taxes, and he thinks 
it would be folly for the Democrats to pro- 
pose to quit work just when the Senate has 
brought in a reduction measure 


.... While the general condition of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., is better than a week ago, 
the deaths cuntinue in almost equal num- 
bers with the week before. The number of 
new cases, however, is perceptibly diminish- 
ing. On Sunday there were nine deaths, 
but only thirty-three new cases. The total 
number of cases up to the same day was 
8,151 and of deaths 291. 


FOREIGN, 4“ 

....Professor Geffcken was tried last 
week at Hamburg for the publication of 
the diary of the late Emperor Frederick. 
The case was remitted to the Supreme 
Court at Leipsic. Professor Geffcken’s 
family allege that he has been suffering for 
some time with a nervous complaint, and is 
not responsible for his actions, and even 
suggest that he might be placed under re- 
straint. Professor Geffcken, however, said 
he was convinced of the legality of his act, 
andin this he was supported by the opinion 
of Dr. Munckel, one of the counsel for the 
defense in the Von Arnim trial, who pub- 
lishes a paper reviewing the present case, 
and expressing a strong belief in Professor 
Geffcken’s acquittal. Professor Geffcken 
is expected to be taken to Berlinina few 
days. Arrangements have been made to 
confine him in the Moabit prison. 


....It is announced that Sir Charles War- 
ren, chief of the London Metropolitan Po- 
hee, bas decided to employ bloodhounds in 
his efforts to discover the perpetrator of the 
Whitechapel murders. The police place 
confidence in the story of George M. Dodge, 
a seaman, who states that in August last he 
met a Malay cook named Alaska, with 
whom he had previously been acquainted 
on shipboard, in a music hall in London, 
and that Alaska told him he had been 
robbed of all he had by a woman of the 
town, and threatened that unless he found 
the woman and recovered his property, he 
would kill and mutilate every Whitechapel 
woman he met. The police are searching 
everywhere for the Malay. Acting on in- 
formation which has been furnished them, 
the police have seized and occupied several 
houses in the Whitechapel district. 


....It is reported that the London Times 
has resolved that, as it incurred great ex- 
pense in bringing witnesses to London to 
testify in the O’Donnell trial, and as it is 
ready to pursue the same course in connec- 
tion with the trial of Mr. Parnell’s suit 
against it for libe), which is to be tried in 
Scotland, it will not incur large expenses in 
appearing before the Parnell Inquiry Com- 
mission, but will simply supply evidence 





is unchanged. It is also provided that wire 
valued at more than 10 cents a pound shall pay 
a duty of not less than 45 per cent. ad valcrem. 

* Files between 9 and 14 inches, $1.50 per 
dozen; over 14 inches, $2 (row $1.50 and $2). 

“In steel ingots, blooms and slabs, bands, 
saw plates, plates, shafts, molds and cast- 
‘| ings, the classification which now begins at 





yard, 6 cents per square yard, 40 per cent. ad va- 


values of 4 cents per pound with duties ranging 


enough to justify the Commission in sum- 
moning Mr. Parnell to the witness-box and 
to compel him to show his hand. The 
Times, it is said, will furnish the Commis- 
sion with the names of other witnesses 
whom the Commission is authorized to 
summon to testify. The Parneli Indemnity 
Fund has reached the sum of $29,000. 
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‘THE AMERICAN BOARD ATCLEVE- 
LAND. 





THE seventy-ninth annual meeting of 
the American Board at Cieveland, last 
week, was in all respects a successful 


meeting. The attendance of corporate 
members was large, exceeding that at 


Des Moines in 1886, if not, indeed, that of 
any of the meetings which have heen held 
in the West. Inallthe West, including 
the Pacific Coast, there are only seventy- 
one corporate members; the rest reside 
in the East, principally in New England. 
It isa long and costly journey to Cleve- 
land for at least a hundred and forty 
members in the East. and the wonder is 
that somany of them found it possible 
to attend the meeting. The intimation 
of the Boston Advertiser that those of the 
absentees supposed to be in sympathy 
with the Andover party purposely ab- 
sented themselves because of the action 
taken last year at Springfield, may fit the 
very but we seriously 
doubt whether those who were absent for 
this reason could not all be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. Liberals were 
present and Liberals were absent. Pre- 
cisely the same thing is true of the Con- 
servatives. In the meeting there was, in 
reality, neither C nservative nor Liberal; 
only brethren of one mind and one spirit. 

In nothing was the Cleveland meeting 
divided; in nothing can it be said to have 
failed. From beginning to end it was 


case of a few ; 





earnest, enthusiastic, inspiring and har- 
monious. Important business was tran- 
sacted without jar or word of bitterness; 
the elections were marked by almost en- 
tire unanimity; and the great work which 
the Board was organized to perform re- 
ceived earnest and undistracted attention. 
The spirit of the meeting was voiced in 
prayer and praise; in grateful expressions 
for the successes of the past year; in elo- 
quent pleas for the various missions by 
missionaries and others; and in ringing 
appeals and sober resolves for more men 
and more means. 

The great thought ever Lefore the meet- 
ing was the urgent need of more men and 
more means for the various missions, and 
how this need should be supplied. There 
are glorious opportunities in India, Tur- 
key, China, Japan, Africa, the South Seas. 
Men and women are wanted for them; 
where can they be obtained? For the 
necessary increase of forces increased 1n- 
come must be had. How can Christian 
men and women of all classes be per- 
suaded to provide it? The Secretaries in 
their papers, the committees in their re- 
ports, and the missionaries and others in 
their speeches, discussed this great subject 
in its various phases. The facts thus ar- 
rayed and the pleasand appeals thus made 
will reach the churches and the semina- 
ries in many ways, and it is for the 
churches to provide the means and the 
seminaries the men. The meeting at 
Cleveland has, we believe, generated in- 
fluences which will secure this result. 
This would be success of the highest kind. 

In the adoption of a eodified draft of its 
by-laws, with important amendments, 
the Board has harmonized and system- 
atized its working rules and so improved 
them that occasion for difference of in- 
terpretation and difficulty in administra- 
tion will be removed. The work of Dr. 
Quint and his committee had been done 
so thoroughly that the Board found hard- 
ly anything in the amendments proposed 
that it cared tochange. The whole sub- 
ject was quickly disposed of and with en- 
tire unanimity. 

The question of reorganization was one 
which for obvious reasons needed wise 
treatment. While opinion respecting it 
was not divided on the lines which sepa- 
rated majority and minority last year, if, 
indeed, it was really divided at all, such 
action might have been proposed as would 
be misleading and cause mischief, The 
expediency of doing sooner or later pre- 
cisely what was done at Cleveland has 
not, so far as we know, been denied by 
any. Dr. Storrs, in his letter accepting 
the presidency last November said it was 
plain to him that the question whether 
anything can be done “ to bring the Board 
while carefully preserving its continuous 
legal personality into more intimate or- 
ganic relations with churches which make 
it their missionary agent and from whose 
members its means of usefulness are 
chiefly to come,” ought to be taken up, 
‘‘perhaps at the next annual meeting,” 
and a ‘large and impartial committee” 
appointed to consider it and report upon 
it at the following meeting. This is pre- 
cisely what has been done, and, 
best of all, it has been done with 
entire and hearty unanimity. The Com- 
mittee nominated by the President and 
approved by the Board represents all in- 
terests, all sections, and all shades of 
opinion; and all to whom the history, 
purpose and work of the Board are dear 
will b> well satisfied, we think, with the 
action taken at Cleveland. It is just 
what it purports to be, nothing more, 
nothing less. Its significance is precisely 
that which the President in his letter of 
acceptance attached to his suggestion. 
It is not a proposal to investigate princi- 
ples but methods. It concerns the details 
of administration, not the foundation 
on which that administration rests, 

The elections were also marked by 
unanimity. Asa matter of course Presi- 
dent Storrs received every vote cast. His 
administration, beginning at a time when 
clouds hung in the horizon, has been sig- 
nally successful, and the Board, under his 
firm and prudent guidance, will have 
peace, prosperity and harmony. All his 
great influence was given at Cleveland to 
promote this most desirable result. The 





Board began its sessions in the spirit of 
gratitude for the blessings of the year, it 
proceeded in the spirit of earnest depend- 
ence on God, and it concluded in a spirit 
of hopefulness. The addresses were able 
and inspiring, particularly those of the 
honored President, and all the influences 
were sweet and helpful. The churches 
will heartily respond to the earnest ap- 
peals made to them from Cleveland, and 
give the old American Board a still 
warmer place in their affectionate re- 
gard. 


_ 
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THE PROOF OF HOPE. 


Jesus CHRIST and his finished work 
alone, as we have already noticed, is the 
only ground of hope for sinners. The 
Word of God confirmed by his oath is the 
only warrant of hope. This we have also 
seen. There remains a third question of 
importance, namely, What is the proof 
of a genuine Christian life? This, with- 
out doubt, is to be found in character 
itself ; that is, if a man is genuinely con- 
verted and is really resting in and trust- 
ing Jesus Christ, the effect of that faith 
in him will be to produce a character 
similar to his. It does not necessarily 
follow because a man says: ‘‘I believe in 
Jesus Christ and am trusting in him 
alone,” that he is a Christian; no more 
does it foilow because a man points to 
some promise of God’s Word and says; 
‘** That is my warrant for knowing that I 
am saved,” that he is certainly saved. 
There may he an assumed faith in Christ 
and an empty and presumptuous appeal 
to hts Wore. ‘‘ They arenotall {srael who 
are of Israel,” neither are they all the 
people of God who cry: ‘ Lord, Lord.” 

The Christian indeed lives by faith in 
the Son of God, but there is in the Chris- 
tian life more than mere faith. ‘ Faith,” 
we are told, ‘* works by love and purifies 
the heart.” Therefore, wherever there is 
a real faith in Jesus Christ, we may be 
sure that there is a powerful factor at 
work in the soul of the believer to purify 
and conform it to the image of Jesus 
Christ. We must then look for the proof 
of a genuine Christian life to the charac- 
terof the believer. If his faith is mere 
adhesion to a creed concerning Christ, 
and if his belief in the Word of God is 
merely a dogged appeal to the letter of 
the promise, there will be no life of Christ 
in him. On the other hand, ‘‘ Every man 
that hath this hope in him [Jesus Christ] 
purifieth himself even as he is pure,” 
We therefore need not go astray in deter- 
mining whether we are real or only sim- 
ulated children of God. We may there- 
fore lay this down as being a safe and 
sure proposition: Likeness to Christ and 
a hoiy life are the final proofs of a real 
faith in God. 

The doctrine of justification by faith 
alone is often objected to on the ground 
that that there is no provision in that 
doctrine for any necessary change of char- 
acter in the one believing. Imputed 
righteousness, say these objectors, is not 
a real righteousn2ss; it is onlya kind of 
theological fiction by which something is 
had for nothing, or even worse than that; 
it is only an imaginary righteousness; for 
a man may believe that Jesus is the Son 
of God and that he died some nineteen 
centuries ago, and then get an assurance 
that he is righteous himself on that ac- 
count. The death of Jesus Christ alone, 
or even his resurrection, cannot possi- 
bly effect the actual justification of a sin- 
ner even tho he believe the facts of his 
death and resurrection with implicit 
faith; there must be something more 
than this to make a man really righteous. 
So there is. The New Testament doctrine 
of righteousness for the sinner is some- 
thing more than that of imputed right- 
eousness; it is of imparted righteousness 
as well. Over against the sacrificial work 
of Jesus Christ on the cross on account of 
which God does and can forgive sin and 
declare the believing transgressor to be 
justified from all his sins, there is the re- 
generating aud sanctifying work of the 
Holy Ghost, by which the righteousness 
of Christ is imparted to the believer as 
well as by faith it is imputed to him. If 
Jesus Christ must be lifted up in order to 
our justification, the sinner must be born 
again in order to participate with him in 
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the glories of the heavenly life, Chrigg i 
for us on the cross is the grounj 
hope; Christ in us by the Holy Ghost ig 
the proof of our union with him, 

We find that the great work of Christ 
is imparted to us by faith, and Contempo. 
raneously the great work of the Hol 
Ghost is begun in us through the same act 
of faith. ‘‘To as many as received him, to 


them gave he power to become the song — 


of God, even to as many as believed on 
his name, which were born of God.” 
‘*He that believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ is born of God.” Therefore, there 
follows a line of teaching which leads up 
to the conclusion which we have already 
affirmed—namely, that a holy life is the 
necessary and only final proof of a Chris. 
tian faith. Christ in us the hope of glory 
is the substance of our salvation, and if 
he be in us his life will be manifested 
forthinus. The effect of beholding the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 
that is, of asaving look toward God ip 
Christ, is to change us into the same 
image from glory to glory, not by the 
work of the imagination but by the Spirit 
of the Lord. 

Faith in Jesus Christ becomes a holy 
energy in the soul which manifests itsaf 
not only in acts of worship and in pe. 
sonal service for Jesus, but in its abhor 
rence and hatred of all sin and in a striy- 
ing after righteousness and true holiness, 
A carnal man is known by the works of 
the flesh, which are enumerated in the 
fifth of Galatians and in other parts of 
the Scriptures; a spiritual man ora true 
believer in Jesus Christ is known not by 
his profession or his soundness of doc- 
trine, but by the fruits of the Spirit, 
which are love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
meekness, temperance, truth and such 
thing (Gal. v). The real believer will be 
always laying aside all malice, all guile, 
all hypocrisies, all envies and evil speak- 
ings; he will be cultivating gentleness, 
kindness, purity of thought and speech ; 
he will be adding to his faith, strength, © 
knowledge, godliness, patience, brotherly 
kindness and charity; he will be daily 
putting off the old man and putting on 
the new. True faith is a transforming 
power which so long as it is in exercise 
is operative in the direction of holiness, 

The blood of Christ considered as an 
offering to God is the ground of our 
justification. The blood of Christ, as it 
is applied to our hearts and consciences is 
a sanctifying power. ‘ He hath loved us 
and washed us in his own blood.” The 
Word of God contains the revelation of the 
grace of God to us and the promise and 
oath of God for the salvation of all who 
truly believe, but it is also a mighty 
power for the sanctification of the be- 
liever. Christ and his work for us are 
beautifully summed up in Ephesians v, 
25-27, which we commend to the thought- 
ful consideration of our readers, 
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HIGH OFFICIAL LAW-BREAKERS 


It is admitted on all hands that Presi- 
dent Cleveland has sent his cheek for ten 
thousand dollars to the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, to help the Committee 
in conducting the election campaign of 
this fall. It is also reported that Secre- 
taries Bayard, Fairchild and Whitney 
have each contributed a like sum for the 
same purpose. This Committee, composed 
ip part of officers of the United States, 
have received the funds to be used for the 
purpose named. These factssuggest two 
questions. The firstis whether these offi- 
cers of the United States, belonging to 
the Committee, have not violated the Act 
of Congress of January, 16th, 1883; and in 
reference to this point we quote, as fol- 
lows, the eleventh section of this Act: 





‘That no Senator, or Representative, or 
Territorial Delegate of the Congress, oF 


Senator, Representative, or Delegate 
elect, or any officer or employé of 
either of said houses, and no 6xX- 


ecutive, judicial, military or naval officer 
of the United States, and ro clerk oF 
employé of any department, branch or 
bureau of the executive, judicial, military 
or naval service of the United State, shall, 
directly or indirectly, solicit or receive 
or bein any manner concerned in solicit- 
ing or receiving, any assessment, subscrip- 
tion, or contribution for any political 
purpose whatever, from any officer, clerk, 
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or employé of the United States, or any de- 
partment, branch, or bureau thereof, 
or from any person receiving any salary, 


Treasury of the United States.” (22 U.S. 


Stat. at Large, 403, 


The President is an officer of the United 
States, and so are his Secretaries such 
officers, and, hence, both are among the 
persons from whom officers of the United 
States are, by this statute, forbidden to 
solicit or receive any ‘*contribution for 
any political purpose whatever.” If the 
National Democratic Committee is com- 
posed in part of officers of the United 
States, as we understand to be the fact, 
and if the Committee has received politi- 
cal contributions from the President and 
three of his Secretaries, the question then 
arises whether these officers of the United 
States who are members of this Com- 
mittee, and who participate with the 
other members in the acts of the Com- 
mittee, have not been *‘‘ concerned” in 
“receiving” a ‘‘contribution” for a 
‘political purpose,” in violation of the 
express prohibition of the section above 
quoted. To our understanding the an- 
swer to this question must be in the 
affirmative; and, hence, we regard them 
as amenable to the penalty specified in 
the fifteenth section of the act—namely, 
a fine not exceeding five thousand dol- 
lars, or imprisonment not exceeding three 
years, or both in the discretion of the 
court, 

These gentlemen certainly have been 
** concerned,” as participants with others. 
in ‘‘receiving “’ money from officers of 
the United States for *‘ political” pur- 
poses; and this is what the law plainly 
forbids. The fact that they were so 
**concerned ” as members of a political 
committee does not change the nature of 
their action. They acted with others in 
doing what the law expressly forbids 
them to do, or to ** be in any manner con- 
cerned” with doing. It is not necessary, 
in order to constitute the offense, that 
they should have actually received the 
political ‘‘ contribution ” into their own 
hands, and with their own hands dis- 
bursed thesame. It is enough that the 
money was contributed by the President 
and his Secretaries for a ‘* political pur- 
pose” and that it was received and dis- 
bursed for that purpose by ministerial 
agencies in whose appointment they 
shared, and who acted under their direc- 
tion and authority. They, in connection 
with other members of the Committee, 
were the receivers of the funds contrib- 
uted, as really as if all the members of 
the Committee had been officers of the 
United States. The employment of exec- 
utive agents to attend to the details of the 
work does not merally or legally change 

the fact that they were such receivers, 
What ought to be promptly done with 
these gentlemen is toindict them and put 
them on trial as offenders against the 
laws of the United States; and we call 
upon the President and his Attorney 
General, both of whum are sworn to exe- 
cute the laws, to see to it that criminal 
proceedings are instituted against them 
by the proper District Attorney or At- 
torneys. 

The other question relates to the Presi- 
dent himself and his three Secretaries; 
and in respect to them we quote, as fol- 
lows, the fourteenth section of the Act of 
July 16th, 1883: 


“That no officer, clerk or other person in 
the service of the United States shall, di- 
rectly or indirectly, give or hand over to 
any other officer, clerk or person in the 
service of the United States, or to any Sen- 
ate or Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, or Territorial Delegate, any money 
or other valuable thing on account of or to 
be applied to the promotion of any political 
object whatever.” 


This statute, under the general term 
‘‘ officer” of the United States, speaks to 
the President and to the members of his 
Cabinet, who are certainly officers of the 
United States, and forbids them to give 
or hand over any money or any valuable 
thing to any other officer of the United 
States for ‘‘ the promotion of any politi- 
cal object whatever.” There can be no 
doubt that the President’s ten-thousand- 


object; and the same is true of the con- 

tributions made by his Secretaries. To 

whom were these contributions sent, and 

by whom were they received and ap- 

plied to a “political object”? The Na- 

tional Democratic Committee was the 

receiver; and that Committee is com- 

posed in part of officers of the United 

States; and these officers, as the Presi- 

dent and his Secretaries ought to have 

known, could not ‘*be in any manner 

concerned,” in ‘ receiving” such con- 

tributions, without committing a crime 

against the laws of the United States. It 

is true that these officers in receiving 

these funds united with others to whom 

the law does not apply; yet they did not 

the less receive the said funds, since the 

actof reception was the joint act of the 
persons composing the Committee. On 

any other principle officers of the United 

States might nullify the law and make it 
perfectly nugatory by simply acting asa 
political committee; and no one in his 
senses, with any degree of candor, will 
pretend that either the language or in- 
tent of the law can be evaded by such a 
trick. 

We regret to come to the conclusion, 
yet we are compelled, by the stern de- 
mands of logic and honesty, to say that, 
if the facts be as reported, then the Pres- 
ident of the United States and at least 
three of his Secretaries have violated the 
fourteenth section of the Civil Service Re- 
form Act of 1888, and in so doing have 
committed a crime for which they are 
punishable under the fifteenth section of 
the same Act. This certainly is not a 
very pleasant spectacle to look at or to 
speak of; and we should not refer to it 
but for a sense of duty to the public. The 
President is sworn to execute the laws of 
the United States ; and if the facts be as 
reported, then he has made himself a vio- 
lator of one of these laws. We do not 
object to his giving his own money to 
promote a political object which he thinks 
important, unless he does so in violation 
of the law ; yet if he does this, then he 
violates a law which he is sworn to en- 
force. He is no more above the law than 
the humblest citizen of the United States, 
and, like any other citizen, is amenable 
to its penalty if he becomes an offender. 
The President’s zeal for his own re-elec- 
tion, tho contrary to what in 1884 he 
thought was wise in reference to the elec- 
tion of the same person fora second pres- 
idential term, has certainly proved too 
strong for his discretion. He has in this 
way furnished one among many good 
reasons why he should not be re-elected. 


+> 
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THE CASE OF DAKOTA. 








THE great political contest to be fought 
out in the next thirty days is of supreme 
importance to the people of Dakota not 
because of the Tariff issue, tho they are 
deeply concerned in the maintenance of 
the principle of Protection, but because it 
means either the dominance of a party 
pledged to keep Dakota in swaddling 
clothes for four years more, or the domi- 
nance of a party which will admit two 
powerful States into the Union, where 
they belong by birth, age and suitable 
preparafion. 

1. Dakotais qualified to enter the Union 
as two States, by reason of population. A 
line drawn through the territory east and 
west, along the forty-sixth parallel of 
latitude, would make two states almost 
equal in area, each of them larger than 
Missouri; the southern state with an 
actual population of 300,000, the northern 
with a population of 250,000. These peo- 
ple are qualified to govern themselves as 
sates, by reason of their intelligence. 
There is less illiteracy in Dakota than in 
any New England state. Dakota spent 
$100,000 more in 1887 for public schools 
than did Connecticut. The northern and 
southern prospective states are already 
furnished each with a State University, 
Agricultural College, Normal Schools, and 
Institutions for the care of the insane and 
the deaf anddumb. There are as many 
newspapers in Dakota as in Maine, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island combined. 
There are nearly 200 Congregational 
churches, as many Presbyterian, and an 
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other denominations swell the total of 
1,000 churches in that territory. Surely 
such a people of schools and churches are 
able to govern themselves. They ought 
to be admitted to the Union because of 
their commercial importance. One- 
saventh of the entire wheat crop of the 
United States is raised in Dakota. Twenty 
states, including New York, yield less corn 
than Dakota. Silver and gold worth $33,- 
770,000 have been dug out of her mines; 
$43,000,000 worth of live stock are fat- 
tened upon her native grasses; 4,200 miles 
of railroad track traverse her prairies. 
New York City and Bostun were both a 
hundred years old before they had as 
largea population as either Fargo, in North 
Dakota, or Sioux Falls, in South Dakvta. 
2. But this population has been gath- 
ered, this intelligence diffused, this valu- 
able property accumulated, in spite of a 
system of government more despotic than 
that against which the colonies rebelled. 
The Governor is appointed without re- 
gard to the wishes of the people, by the 
President at Washington. The judiciary 
is appointed and assigned in the same ar. 
bitrary manner. The legislature is left 
for the people to appoint, but is often 
shaped and molded by tbe Governor to 
do his will, because of the immense pat- 
ronage of his office. To-day, in Dakota, 
the Governor can dismiss every officer in 
every public institution from the Peni- 
tentiary to the Normal School, and put 
his own friends in these important places, 
and in some instances has done this very 
thing, while the people are taxed to sup- 
portthem. In national affairs this im- 
perial realm has one representative in the 
Lower House who is allowed to speak on 
Territorial matters but not vote on any 
matter; so that, in fact, Dakota has as 
much to say about the great national 
policies that effect her equally with other 
states as has the kingdom of Portugal. 
This Territorial system deprives Dakota 
of the use of her millions of acres of 
school lands which cannot be used before 
Statehood, thus crushing her down with 
the weight ef school-taxes. This Terri- 
torial system prevents the investment of 
much capital that would otherwise enter 
this region, as capital is timorous, and 
will not so readily go where there is as 
yet no permanent government. As a 
result rates of interest are enormous, and 
if Free Trade diminishes wages East, 
Territorial-government keeps the Dakota 
farmer a slave to the money-lender. 
At enormous cost and sacrifice the 
pioneers of this goodly Jand bave made it 
what it is, and they have a right to de- 
mand that the American people give them 
the privilege of self-government and 
Statehood. They haveasked forand have 
been ready for it these six years, and by 
a large majority a year ago voted that 
they desired division and immediate ad- 
mission. The Democratic Party, with its 
hand at the throat of Dakota, says it shall 
not thus be admitted. Tie Prohibition 
Party bas not even heard the cry, or has 
paid no attention when it did hear, tho 
its platform embodies much sympathy for 
the wrongs of far-away peoples. The Re- 
publican Party alone has thought of Da- 
kota and championed its cause ; through 
it alone can Dakota hope for liberty. 
Therefore its people, aside from the Demo- 
cratic garrison of office-halders and office- 
seekers, are Republicans. 


DR. VAN DYKE AND THE BROOK- 
LYN PRESBYTERY. 


Dr. SPEAR, at the meeting of the Brook- 
lyn Presbytery held last week, offered, 
and the Presbytery adopted the following 
preamble and resolution : 


‘* WHEREAS, the Rev. Henry J. Van Dyke, 
D.D., has for a series of years failed to at- 
tend the meetings of this Presbytery, and 
participate in the proceedings thereof; and 

‘“ WHEREAS, the Session of the Church of 
which he is the pastor, has for the same 
period failed to be represented in the Pres- 
bytery by an elder, and to send its records 
to the Presbytery for review ; 

‘Therefore, Resolved that the Presby- 
tery hereby expresses its earnest desire that 
Dr. Van Dyke would resume his former 
attendance upon its meetings, and that the 
Sassion would elect and send a delegate to 








equal number of Methodist churches, and 


! 





such meetings, and regularly transmit its 





further that —— —— be appointed a com- 
mittee to present this preamble and reselu- 
tion to Dr. Van Dyke and his Session, and 
in the name of the Presbytery earnestly 
solicit their compliance therewith.” 

The Moderator of the Presbytery subse- 
quently appointed as the Committee thus 
provided for, three ministers and two 
elders, It isto be hoped on ali accounts 
that this action of the Presbytery will 
result in disposing of the matter referred 
to in the preamble. which had its basis 
and origin in the following facts : 

In the early part of 1880, Dr. Van Dyke 
requested the Presbytery to institute a ju- 
dicial investigation of himself in respect 
to certain statements purporting to have 
been made by Dr. Talmage, and contained 
in a printed paper which accompanied 
the request, which statements he regarded 
as applying to himself. He had a right 
to make the request, and the Presbytery 
had an equal right to decline compliance 
therewith. It did so decline, and at the 
same time affirmed that it saw no reason 
and knew nothing in relation to Dr. Van 
Dyke making such compliance on its 
part either necessary or proper. This 
was a vindication of Dr. Van Dyke so far 
as these statements were concerned. 

This action of the Presbytery was com- 
plained of tothe Synod of Long Island, 
and the Synod dismissed the complaint 
and approved of the action. The act of 
the Synod was then complained of to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church; and the Assembly dismissed the 
complaint against the Synod and ap- 
proved of its action, and thus sustained 
the action of the Presbytery. It is not 
to be supposed that the Presbytery will 
revoke its own action in respect to Dr. 
Van Dyke’s request, when the action has 
been approved by the higher courts of the 
church. The action itself must stand as 
it is and as it was when originally taken. 
What then is left for him and his Session 
to do is simply to resume their normal 
and proper relations to the Presbytery; 
and the Presbytery has opened the way 
for this course on their part by the pre- 
amble and resolution recently adopted. 
Compliance with the request made seems 
to us clearly the dictate of Christian wis- 
dom and propriety. 
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AN AMERICAN POET? 


IF there be Americans who imagine that 
this continent has already produced the 
poet who is counterpart to William 
Shakespeare or John Milton we have 
never heard of him. No Englishman, 
and certainly not Edmund Gosse, who 
answers in The Forum the question put 
to him, ‘‘ Has America Produced a Poet?” 
need feel any delicacy about hitting the 
sensitive proud flesh of American conceit 
in a truthful answer to this question 
Americans may have modest laurel 
wreaths for some of their poets, but they 
are not mad to crown them on the highest 
summits of Parnassus. 

When Mr. Gosse speaks of a great poet, 
he does not measure by the world’s 
standard but by that of England. Omit- 
ting Tennyson and Browning, to be 
judged after their death, he finds thirteen 
poets who may perhaps be called great. 
They are Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden. Pope, Gray, Burns, 
Wordsworth. Coleridge, Byron. Shelley 
and Keats. That is a sufiiciently generous 
list. It includes Pope, who can hardly 
be called a poet, but who was an essayist, 
an epigrammatist, and a coupletist; and 
it includes Gray, who hardly wrote 
enough to be remembered for. As to the 
permanent value of Dryden and Words- 
worth, both become or becomin: memo- 
ries, opinions will vary ; and Coleridge is, 
like Gray, remembered for one or two 
finished or unfinished poems. The thir- 
teen do not all belong even to the second 
class which yields the first class to 
‘*Shakespeare sole.” 

Now, Mr. Gosse asks: Is there an 
American who deserves an equal place 
with these thirteen? Omitting the living 
he finds but four of the dead worthy to 
be considered. They are, Longfellow, 
Bryant, Emerson and Poe, Of these 
poets he gives an intelligent and for the 
most part correct valuation. One other, 
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might include he expressly excludes 
without naming, because ‘*‘ originality 
was so entirely lacking in the composi- 
tion of his versatile and mellifluous 
talent.” 

Mr. Gosse describes Longfellow as ‘ ac- 
complished,” ‘‘delicate,” a ‘highly 
trained artist,” whose ‘‘ skill in narrative 
was second only to that of Priorand of La 
Fontaine”; who has written some of ‘‘the 
most pleasing objective sonnets in the lan- 

_ guage.” But he was nota great or original 
poet ; indeed, ‘‘ originality and greatness 
were just the qualities he lacked.” Bry- 
ant, says Mr. Gosse, is ‘‘a poet of a less 
attractive but somewhat higher class than 
Longfellow,” with a mannered style 
which is a composite of the earlier imagi- 
native element in Wordsworth and the 
earlier verse of Coleridge. Bryant is ‘“‘a 
very interesting and valuable poet,” 
** exquisitely polished, full of noble suav- 
ity and music,” but, ‘* whose irreparable 
fault is to be secondary,” through “ the 
derived quality of his sentiment, his 
verse and his description.” Equally with 
Longfellow he has no right with the Eng 
lish galaxy. 

We ascend, says Mr. Gosse, intoa higher 
sphere when we walk with Emerson. 
Could he have been sustained at his best 
‘*he would unquestionably have been one 
of the sovereign poets of the world.” at 
his best his phrase is ‘‘ new,” *‘ magical,” 
* flashing with a multitude of side lights.” 
But he never bevame an easy versifier; 
rhyme and rhythm confined him too 
much. He has bursts of splendor inter- 
specsed in spaces of feebleness. He is to 
be read in selections, for the entire poems 
weaken the effect. He is ‘‘ so fragmentary 
and uncertain that we cannot place him 
among the great poets; and yet his best 
lines and stanzas seem as good as theirs.” 
So Emerson also must be dismissed. 

There remains Poe, whom Mr. Gosse 
puts above them all. It is true he had 
little iatellectual weigit, but ‘in poetry 
the battle is not alwaysto the strong,” and 
with all his weaknesses we feel the peren- 
nial charm of his verses. Emerson may 
havea verse or two more brilliant tnan any 
of Poe’s, but the latter’s accepted poems 
are more in number than those of any 
other American writer. His range is nar- 
row, but he possessed ‘* extraordinary, un- 
paralleled gifts of melodious invention.” 
He has ‘‘a new and haunting music,” 
and ‘an absolute command of evolution 
in lyrical work.” The music of his verse 
has impressed the work of all late English 
poets from Tennyson to Dobson, That 
this ‘* flawless technical artist’ has been 
able *‘ to impress the stamp of his person- 
ality on a succeeding generation of ar- 
tists’’ may ‘‘ perhaps not quite prove a 
claim to rank with the Great Poets,” but 
it bestows great honor on the country of 
his birthright. 

We shall not quarrel with Mr. Gosse in 
his decision. He is a good judge—none 
better in his school. We shall not our- 
selves claim that either Bryant or Long- 
fellow deserves equal fellowship in the 
rank which comes just below Shake- 
speare. We would agree also that Emer- 
son is too fragmentary, and has made too 
few excursions into verse to have fairly 
earned this almost supreme honor. Poe, 
also, was too narrow in his scope, and 
skimmed too near the cloud-mountains of 
bathos to claim the honor which his ex- 
quisite music might otherwise have as- 
serted for him. 

But if no one of these four is equal to 
Spenser, or Milton, or Byron, or Shelley, 
we are not sure but any one of them could 
furnish any anthology worthy to stand 
beside the two or three poems of Gray ; 
and any one of them has quite as much 
true poetry as the versifier Pope. Pope, 
with all his perfection in a rather inferior 
type of versification, never wrote a line 
that had the inspiration of many lines of 
Emerson, and he had no conception of 
the musical element in verse which Poe 
taught us. We do not resent the exclu- 

sion of our chiefest deceased poets; but 
we do claim that their exclusiun should 
carry with it that of two or three others 
from Mr, Gosse’s list. 

On one other point we are moved to 
speak—Mr. Gosse has discovered that 
there is in America a growing admiration, 





hable to reach the dimensions of a cult, 
for Mr. Lanier. In this admiration he 
does not at all share; indeed, he is greatly 
surprised at it. For Mr. Lanier’s personal 
attractiveness, not to say tender fascina- 
tion, he can yield much; but with this 
‘‘idolatry,” this ‘ Lanierolatry” — we 
thank him for the word—he has no pa- 
tience. To him Lanier exhibits ‘‘a pain- 
ful effort, a strain and rage” in every- 
thing he wrote. He is ‘never natural 
and spontaneous for more than one 
stanza,” exhibiting ‘* grotesque. violence 
of image and preposterous storm of sound.’ 
His poems are the ‘“‘elaborate and learned 
experiments by an exceedingly clever 
man, who “could simulate poetical ex- 
pression with extraordinary skill.” He 
was always “substituting vague, cloudy 
rhetoric for passion, and tortured fancy 
for imagination.” 

We are not wholly surprised at this 
criticism, the first frankly and cordially 
unfavorabie criticism we have seen, 
when we consider both the object and the 
subject of it. Tat INDEPENDENT has done 
something to direct this admiration 
toward Lanier. When we first published 
‘*Sunrise” we declared it one of the very 
greatest poems ever written in this coun- 
try. Yet we know well enough that La- 
nier is not easy reading. We do not call 
this a merit. Browning has the same 
fault, and with mnoch less of musical 
power. Not to be pellucid is a fault, a 
serious fault, but nota fatal one. Whether 
Lanier’s musical diction is the product of 
genius or is the forced strain of an ambi- 
tious verbal gymnast, is to be decided by 
the literary taste of the critic. Wedo 
not agree with Mr. Gosse. 

It is possible that Mr. Gosse, master of 
criticism as he is, may have his limita- 
tions that make him less favorably in- 
clined to such verse as that of Lanier. 
He is, as Mr. Stedman has indicated in his 
‘Victorian Poets;” a master and high 
priest in the worship of the new muse of 
the Salon. This most polite muse, god- 
dess of Suciety Verse, is not adored with 
clouds of dim incense, nor with heats and 
passions of frenzy. She will have no 
Dodonean glooms and questionings of Gol 
and fate. She is French. She loves lu- 
cidity. She seeksno high levels. She has 
nothing to do with hatred and fear and 
doubt and patriotism and justice and holi- 
ness. She does not work, she plays; she does 
not create, she does not even meditate; she 
sits and trills a viol and warble; a trillet. 
We mean no disrespect for Mr. Gosse 
when we say that the school in which he 
is waster does not value aright, or does 
not use the highest elements of poetry. 
We should expect that school of form, 
that school of the ‘“icily regular,” 
and the ‘‘ splendidly null,” to put the shal- 
low musical Poe before the soulful Emer- 
We should expect it to find the poet 
of Concord nebulous and dreary. We 
should expect it to be out of sympathy 
with a man like Lanier, who 


son, 


“Could love and could hate, so was thought 
rather odd ; 
No very great wit, he believed in a God.” 

We yet believe that Poe was a music 
master, and that Lanier was a master of 
music and a poet, tho an unkindly fate 
left his work fragmentary and incomplete, 
and did not allow him to win his own 
unchallenged place among the world’s 
finished and remembered poets. 

————— > 
ROOM FOR POST-OFFICE DEVEL- 

OPMENT. 


THE report of the Postmaster-General 
of Great Britain for the year ending 
March 31st has just been issued, and the 
remarkable figures it gives suggest chief- 
ly that the United States is yet far behind 
in the science of the comfort of the people. 
We will not take trouble to compare the 
statistics of work done in departments 
which our post-offices also assume, but 
only in those in which we have much to 
learn from the English. 

The employment of the parcels post 
during the year has increased twelve per 
cent. and over thirty-six million packages 
have been sent. The extension of the 
foreign parcels post is to be credited with 
part of this increase. Game and flowers are 





now largely sent by parcel post. Over 12,000 
parcels containing no less than upward 





of 45,000 grouse were last autumn sent to 
London, while a considerable number of 
vegetables were sent in parcels last March 
from Algiers. Some firms use the parcel 
post very largely. Two London firms 
are reported to have each posted at one 
time no fewer than 70,000 parcels, and 
another 5,000. Increased facilities have 
been given to the sendmg of watches and 
jewelry by registered letter post. Par- 
cels containing these things are not now 
insured when sent by the parcel post, and 
compensation is not paid for their loss or 
damage. This, again, testifies to the con- 
fidence with which the public regard the 
Post-office. 

Savings-bank business was greatly in- 
creased, there being 350,000 more deposits 
than the previous year, and the money in- 
crease being over four million dollars, 
and the total amount eighty million. At 
the end of the year the amount on de- 
posit had increased by fifteen million. 
These figures indicate confidence, and an 
increase in thrift and prosperity among 
the poorer classes. 

There was an increase of over three 
million telegraph messages, and the total 
is now over fifty-three million, and the re- 
ceipts have paid all expenses and left a 
balance for interest in investment. There 
are now 6,810 postal telegraph stations, 
and the wires are rapidly going under 
ground. 

Now, why cannot we do as much in 
America? We can, and we will, when 
our lawgivers can find time from their 
partisan tactics to attend to the interests 
of the country. 


+> 
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THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 








ANNEXATION is not the word. The 
United States can never annex Canada 
any more than Canada can annex the 
United States. The United States is the 
more populous country and has the more 
benign climate. But Canada has the 
larger territory, has an already large pop- 
ulation, has a Government as completely 
developed as that of the United States, 
has its equal history and traditions, and 
will certainly overflow with millions of 
men, such as have been produced from 
the frozen loins of the populous North of 
the Old World. When the United States 
and Canada unite into one nation, it will 
be a consolidation of equal states under 
a government of the whole, and not a 
purchase of territory, as in the case of 
Louisiana, Florida and Alaska, to re- 
main long in territorial tutelage. Those 
were cases of annexation; this will be one 
of union. 

We have to thank Senator Sherman for 
bringing this subject to the front. We 
would be glad to have commercial union; 
we shall be satisfied to have political 
union, We would have the people of the 
two countries keep the subject before 
them. Let it be understood that it is not 
out of the pale of practical politics, What 
ought to be, can he, must be. It will be 
better for the United States and for Can- 
ada if we are one people, with all possi- 
bility of ill-will removed, We are one 
people, separated only by imaginary lines, 
or by rivers that are no natural barriers 
of people. Those who inhabit the valley 
on one side are of the same sort as those 
that live on the other bank. The Missis- 
sippi unites, not separates our people. 
The St. Lawrence is a sulvent, not a dis- 
integrant. 

We do not need to repeat and repeat 
that the United States will use no influ- 
ence to secure the unwilling assent of 
Canada. We want no union that is nct 
most cordial. Our people have not taken 
the interest in the subject that they should, 
and are much more in danger of being in- 
different than of being eager. There is 
very much of a sentiment among us that 
we have territory enough, are doing well 





enough, and want no more. The acqui- 
sition of Alaska, altho the best piece of 
statecraft to be credited to William H. 
Seward, has never been treated half seri- 
ously by our people. But we would have 
on our side a cordial hand of welcome 
held out. We would have Canada know 
that we believe union would be best for 
both people, and that we shall rejoice 





ee 
when it comes. We would have the 
matter kept in constant view across the 
border, and enter into Canadian politics, 

The present position of Canada isa hu- 
miliating one. It is neither a nation, 
like Great Britain, nor a part of a nation 
like Scotland. Itis a colony which re. 
ceives its chief ruler imposed upon it, al- 
lowed by favor to have its own legisla. 
ture, but dependent ona distant govern- 
ment, in whose composition it has no 
part, for the ratification of itslaws. It 
cannot make war or peace, can have war 
or peace forced upon it, can make no 
treaties, is liable to invasion whenever 
any nation proclaims war with England, 
and is the puppet of the politics of a na- 
tion entangled with alliances with which 
it has no interest. Let a war come be- 
tween England and France, and the 
United States is not affected, while Can- 
ada is ruined. The very gewgaws of 
state, the meager baronetcies given asa 
reward to Canadian statesman, are the 
bestowal not of its government, but of a 
government across the sea. Canada is 
under disadvantages not only toward its 
sovereign nation across the ocean, but 
also toward America, as the smaller to- 
ward the greater. The only cure for all its 
infelicities is union. Canada thus comes 
into an equal and sovereign right, pre- 
serves its own local self-government, by its 
separate states, and acquires an equal por- 
tion in the government of what would be 
the mightiest nation in the world. 

We weuld have Canadians understand 
that this change will not be a transfer of 
loyalty from England to the United 
States. It would be the assumption of 
their own independent rights, and the 
consolidation of those rights- with those 
of their closest neighbor. What stands 
in the way is sentiment, a mighty power; 
but there are stronger sentiments and in- 
terests that ally them with their own 
continent. We wish the end of the cen- 
tury might see the union fully consum- 
mated, 








Editorial Ustes. 


PAUL, in his memorable speech before 
Agrippa, makes the following statement in 
regard to himseif as a persecuting Jew: 

*“ I verily thought with myself, that [ ougit to 
do many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth. Which thing I also did in Jerusa- 
lem; and many of the saints did [ shut up in 
prison, having received authority from the 
chief priests; and when they were put to death 
I gave my voice against them. And I punished 
them oft in every synagogue, and compelled 
them to blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad 
against them, I persecuted them even unto 
strange cities.” 

The same apostle, in his Epistle to the Ga- 
lations, says: 

“For ye have heard of my conversation in 
time past in the Jews’ religion, how that beyond 
measure I persecuted the Church of God, and 
wasted it, and profited in the Jews’ religion 
above many of my equals in mine own nation, 
being more exceedingly zealous ot the traditions 
of my fathers.” 


This is a terrible picture which Paul the 
apostle draws of Saul of Tarsus. The two 
features of the picture are these: 1. He was 
a persecutor of Christians in the most vio- 
lent and cruel form. 2. He, at the time, 
thought that he ought thus to act, and 
hence followed the then existing require- 
ment of his conscience. He looked upon 
Christianity as having no authority from 
God, and asan innovation that ought to be 
put down, if necessary, by deed: of violence 
to its followers. He had a false conscience. 
Did that false conscience make his acts 
right in the sight of God? By no means. 
Was he responsible and blameworthy for 
having such a conscience ? He certainly 
was, and never, after his conversion, made 
any excuse for the acts or the conscience 
that led tothem. Man is a responsible be- 
ing, having rational and moral faculties, 
and exists in moral relations to Gud and 
man, out of which obligations and duties 
arise; and he is as really bound to think 
rightly in respect to these relations and 
duties as he is to act rightly when the rela- 
tions and duties are seen. He cannot es- 
cape from the obligation by not so thinking. 
Saul’s mistaken judgment as to Jesus apd 
his followers may have mitigated the enor- 
mity of his guilt, as compared with what it 
would have beenif he had so acted with full 
knowledge, and hence contrary to the voice 
of his own conscience; and yet, as a moral 
being, he had no right to think that be was 
doing God service in persecuting the follow- 
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«of Jesus. No man can plead his ignor- 
we of a duty which he may know, and 
; t to know, and which, by a proper use 
faculties he would know, as an ex- 
for not doing it. All such ignorance 
jgsinfal ignorance, and God in his govern- 
pent will so treat it. 
paere is published in Nashville, Tenn., 
per called The Gospel Advocate which 
the organ of the Disciples. One of their 
pers, the Rev. E. A. Elam, asks in it 
questions about how Christian 
es ouzht to treat Negroes. Ata 
eeting held by bim in Richmond. Tenn., 
gid colored mau wanted to hear, but 
gat, and tried to get near the speaker 
sitting in a buggy near an open window. 
yr. Blam says: 

The brethren discussed whether it would 
pot be right to ask him to sit up nearer the 

where he could hear and enjoy all that 
was said. They decided not to do so—not be- 
eanse they themselves objected, but because 
something might be said about it.” 

Mr. Blam doubts if this was right. He tells 
ysthat on the last night of his meeting he 
yiiressed himself to some colored people 
ho were in the back part of the house, ard 
tldthem that, ifany of them believed on 
theLord Jesus Christ, and “felt ready to 
forsake their sius,” he would bap. ize them. 
“fhis was objected to by some,” he says, 
“ypon the ground that I invited Negroes to 
join the church there.”’ 

“When I was in Chattanooga last, a China- 
pan was out several times to hear preaching. 
fe sat up close to the speaker, right among 
‘the white folks,’ and no one cared. Rather, 
every one Seemed glad, and hoped he would 
eae to the knowledge of the truth. He was 
almost as yellow as a pumpkin. Had a Negro 
taken that seat—and not one would dare to do 
so uninvited—what a stir it would have created! 
Butcanany one give a scriptural, or even sensi- 
biereason Why we are glad to see the China- 
man,and mad to see the Negro? But people 
say ‘Negro equality.’ Why not say ‘Chinaman 
eqiality??’ Does preaching the Gospel to and 
worshiping God with the Indian, make Indian 
equality? Does preaching to the heathen, and 
worshiping with those converted, make heath- 
eequality? Does going to Africa as a mis- 

_smary make African equality? Then why is 
itNegro equality to preach to them and wor- 
ship with them at home?” 

Ur. Elaw is getting bis eyes open. 
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Mr. LEVI P. MoRTON sent, last week, his 
letter of acceptance of the Republican nom- 
ination to the Vice-Presidency. It is a 
straightforward, manly letter, such as 
might have been expected from a man so 
eminent in both business and publie life. 
Mr. Morton has been ail his life closely 
identiied with the business interests of the 
country, and a close student of the condi- 
tims of its prosperity. Those interests he 

findsto be closely bound up with the pro 

tetive policy adopted by the Republican 

Paty,and made the controlling issue by 

theplatforms of both parties. Waile Mr. 

Morton briefly indicates his approval of the 
planks in the plattorm, he declares Protec- 
tito be the one dominant question to be 

decided. He says: 

“Ina business life, now extending over forty 
years, | have witnessed and compared the effect 
Wonthe country of a revenue tariff tending to 
free trade with a protective tariff encouraging 
home industries. Under the former the devel- 
‘pment of the country has always been arrested, 
While under the latter it has uniformly been 
Womoted. 

“tothe men who earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brows, the difference between the 

Systems is that of narrowing chances on 
theme hand and expanding opportunities on 
theother. Free Trade would open America to 

Competition with the whole world. Protection 

Teerves America for Americans, native and 





Mr. Morton’s name adds great strength to 
the Repubtican ticket. A man so eminent 

business circles, so successful in diplo- 
matic service, possessing in so high a degree 
the qualities which make one loved as well 
respected, it is rare to find. The duties 
“ Office will be honorably performed by 

nm. 


THE Tribune, of this city, last week pub- 
lished, as a specimen, the fac-simile of an 
“tvelop purporting to contain public doc- 
Uments, yet containing Democratic cam- 
Paign documents, circulated at the expense 
of the Government under the franking 
‘ignature of Congressman Cox, of this city. 

€n the attention of Mr. Cox was called 
to the matter, he unhesitatingly declared 

'S Signature on the envelop tu be a for- 
si This envelop is only an example of 
™ — and tens of thousands of others 

ke character, in the which the Demo- 
*ratic National Committee, with its head- 
Quarters in this city, have by forgery 
ed down the mail, free of charge, with 
aekD matter in the interests of the 








Democratic Party, cheating the Govern- 
ment out of its just dues, and at the same 
time violating the law of the land. We 
say the Committee, since it is hardly sup- 
posable that this extended system of torged 
frankingcould have been carried on entire- 
ly without its knowledge. The Committee 
must have had some knowledge of what 
was being done by its employés and agents ; 
and if it had, it is just as guilty as these 
employés and agents who directly perpe- 
trated the forgery under which campaign 
documents were circulated as beivg public 
documents. The matter orght to be in- 
quired into vy the United States authori- 
ties in this city, and the guilty parties, if 
possible, brought to justice. 


THE President has signed the bill increas- 
ing the legal restrictions against China- 
men, which was passed in such hut haste 
by the House of Representatives, and witb 
almost equal haste by the Senate. He sent 
to Cougress a long message, ostensibly to 
give ahistory of anti-Chinese legislation 
in this country, but reall; to make a bid 
for the votes of Chinese haters in the Pacific 
states, especially in California, and more 
especially the ‘“‘ hoodlum” voters in San 
Francisco. This part of the message, 
which is nearly the whole of it, is simply 
political and party buncombe, designed to 
assure these haters that he is all right on 
the Chinese question, and can be depended 
upon to act in conformity with their views. 
The bill itself, which we published last 
week, is a sweeping measure of Chinese 
exclusion, inconsistent with provisions in 
existing treaties with China, and repealing 
these provisions ; and, aside from partisan 
and political motives, has no just basis in 
faets of any kind. If the President had 
vetoed this bill, he would in so doing have 
represented the better sense of the Ameri- 
can people. The great hue and cry about 
the dangers of Chinese immigration is the 
silliest kind of moonshine. If Chipamen 
in the United States had been voters it 
would never have been heard of, and no 
laws affecting them would ever bave been 
passed, not equally applicable to all tor- 
eigners seeking a home in this country. 





PRESIDENT ADAMS, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, in an address to the students at the 
opening of the college year, had some of 
the wnolesomest words to say about hazing 
that have ever been spoken to ruly or unruly 
boys. We quote: 

“Order is the first necessity of an institution 
of learning. To accomplish this here one of 
the rules has been changed and reads as fol- 
lows: 

***Students found guilty of intoxication, gam- 
bling, or gross immorality, or of any interfer- 
ence with tue personal liberty of any student, 
will be removed from the university.’ 

“We intend not to have disorder. If any 
Freshman here thinks the pride of the Sopho- 
more Class should be humbled, let him beware. 
If any Sophomore intends to lay hands en a 
Freshman | invite him without delay to get let- 
ters of introduction to some institution in need 
of more students. Should any student find lite 
too tame here, if he will come to me I will rec- 
ommend him to a livelier field. Cornell is not a 
reform school. The reformatory in this part of 
the state is at Elmira. If the Faculty find any 
evidence on the part of any student to step over 
this rule they will certainly turn him over to 
the tender mercies ot his parents. 1 speak with 
precision and emphasis. We are not to be mis- 
understood this year.” 


Ir is not easy to believe that there is any 
truth in the story that the vigorous policy 
of Bismarck and William LI has brought 
the three Emperors of Germany, Austria 
and Russia into an agreement to give eacn 
full liberty to extend its own borders as 1t 
will, Germany to take Holland and its 
colonies, Austria to seiza the western 
province of Turkey down to the border of 
Greece, and Russia to have Bulgaria, Ra- 
mania, Constantinople, and all she wants 
in Asia, England being left out in the cold 
without ally. It is seriously reported that 
this 1s the fruit of Bismarck’s and William 
Il’s hatred of England. Weshallsee. All 
this leaves out of consideration the fact 
that there are people as well as sovereigns. 
Bulgaria has already proved that she has 
a people, which dared to interfere with the 
edict of these mighty states. Holland, 
Belgium, Rumania, Macedonia may have 
their own word, and we suspect that sooner 
than be swallowed up by other powers all 
the states of what was European Turkey 
will unite for themselves. Then this pretty 
piaa forgets that Austria scarcely coheres, 
that Germany may very easily, if very 
bloodily, repeat 1848, and that there are Ni- 
hilists in Russia as well as a Czar. As for 
England, she has the world’s empire now 
and we do not believe that Russia is at all 





lt&ely to rob her of it. 
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-... We have received the following note 
of correction: 

Boston, October 4th, 1888. 
To THE EprtTor op THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—My attention has been called to 
your issue of September 20th, which contains 
an article from the pen of the Hon. John D. 
Long, in which he uses my name in an illustra- 
tion of the effects of the Mills Bill on an indus- 
try in which I am interested. I would say the 
facts therein stated are true; but a stranger 
reading this article would infer that this was 
an individual enterprise, which is not the case. 
The mills that Mr. Long refers to are the San- 
ford Mills of Sanford, Me., of whith the Hon. 
E. M. Goedall is President and I am Treasurer; 
and in this article my name is used instead of 
that of the corporation. Will you kindly give 
space to this correction, and greatly oblige 
Yours truly, JOHN HOPEWELL, JR. 


....If one doubts whether he is a Chris- 
tian, then the best solution of his doubts is 
to come to Christ again, and keep coming 
by faith in him; and whether we doubt or 
not, faith in Christ is alwaysin order. An 
intimate, loving, believingand oft-repeated 
communion with him will be sure to take 
good care of our hopes. It will place uson 
the Rock of Ages, and make hope the nat- 
ural and necessary result. ‘Try the ex- 
periment of such communion, ye, 
doubters about ycur own salvation; and, 
ere you are aware of it, and without your 
special biuding, your doubts will disappear. 
[here will beso much in your miuds vetter 
than doubts, that you wili reaily have no 
room for the latter. They will of their 
own accord take the hint and leave you. 


....By the death of Dr. Trowbridge, 
President of the American College at Aip- 
tab, Turkey, both the mission and the edu- 
cational work 1n thatcountry suffers a very 
great loss. Dr. Trowbridge knew the na- 
tive character and the needs of its culture. 
He had a respect forit, and his pupils loved 
him because he treated them with no dis- 
tant superiority, but with appreciative re- 
spect. It was his policy to edueate natives 
in this country who would be the equals, 
in both office and culture, of Americans, to 
be protessorsin the Central Turkey College 
and leadersof the people. He carried the 
college Oa his snoulders, and his equa! suc- 
cessor will be hard to find. 


...-The Court of Appeais of this state 
has reversed the judgment in the case 
of McQuade, one of the ‘* boodle” Al- 
dermen of this city, who was in #ing Sing 
under the sentence of law, and granted him 
anew trial. The grounds of the reversal 
are technical, relating toralings of the trial 
court cn points of law. The decision, of 
course, must be accepted as correct; yet no 
one doubts the guilt of McQuade, or that 
he ought to be punished. It is profoundly 
to be regretted that the proceedings in these 
** boodle ”’ cases have thus far yielded sucno 
scanty results. 


.. .Some of our affections are temporal 
and end with this lite, alike as to their ob 
jects and their action. Other affections are 
immortal. This is the character of the 
Christian affections. These will be as real 
in Heaven as they are on earth, being the 
same in kind, relating to the same objects, 
and aiffering from those of earth only in 
purity and fullness. They will constitute 
no smali part of the bliss of Heaven. If we 
have them here we shall be sure to have 
them hereafter. 


-...The majority report of the Senate 
Finance Committee on the Tariff bill re- 
ported by the Committee to the Scuate, sets 
forth the salient features of the bill, as 
coutrasted with the Free Trade bill 
framed by the House of Represent- 
atives. The Sun, of this city, recommends 
the Democrats of the House, if the bill 
passes the Senate, to adopt it as u substi 
tute tortbe Muii!s Bill. There is no pros- 
pect that the two Houses of Congress wiil 
agree on auy bill. 


.... The majority report af the Utah Com- 
mission renews and emphasizes the doc: 
trine that Utah should not be admutted 
into the Union as astate until Mormons 
shall give tull evideuce of having aban- 
doned polygamy, and uxtil the National 
Constitution shall be so amended as to pro- 
nibit polygamy in all parts of the United 
States. Toisis clearly the right doctrine 
on this subject. No chance should be left 
open for the possibility of a polygamous 
state in the Union. 


....-[he movement among Democrats in 
this state, opposed to Governosp Hili, has 
passed the stage at which it can be laughed 
down by the political supporters of the 
Governor. Not only independent voters, 
but thvusands of Democrats have deter- 
mined to do what they can to rid the state 
governmeut of this scheming trickster. He 





is the rum candidate, and every friend of 


temperance should work and yote for his 
defeat and for the elecuon of Warner 
Miller. 


---eDaniel Webster, before his death 
prepared the following inscription to be 
placed on his tombstone: 

“My heart has always assured and reassured 
me, that the Gospel of Jesus Christ must be a 
divine reality. The Sermon on the Mount can- 
not bea merely human production.” 

It is difficult to see how any one, who 
mikes himself familiar with the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, can fail to see the stamp of 
divinity upon its face. 


.... Weare glad to see Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
on his return from Spain, step back into his 
uld place as General Agent of the Peabody 
Fund. Duriag his absence the place has 
been filled gratuitously by ex-Mayor S. A. 
Green, of Boston, awaiting Dr. Curry’s re- 
turn. A large part of the fund of two mi!- 
lion dollars has been reinvested to advau- 
tage, and a larger amount will probably 
be available for industrial education in the 
South. 


Mr. Morton’s letter of acceptance is 
short as compared with that of General 
Harrison; yet it isclear and to the point, 
and indorses the Republican platform. 
Harrison and Morton make a ticket that 
ought to be elected. The prospects of its 
success are continually brightening. If 
the Kepublicans carry this state, that will 
settle the question again-t Cleveland and 
Free Trade, 


....President Cleveland is emphatically 
the veto President, having vetoed more 
than three hundred bills since he became 
President, while all the vetoes of Presidents 
from the commencement of the Govern- 
ment down to1885, were only seventy-five. 
Over two hundred of his vetoes have been 
of pension bills. The veto power may be 
wisely used and 1t may be grossly abused. 


....[t is not supremely ludicrous that the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites at Rome pre- 
sided over by ‘‘ Fr. Thomas M. Cardinal 
Zizliara, Prefectus,” should have thought 
it worth while to consider the matter and 
publish to all the world their decision in 
Latin, thatstatues forthe veneration of the 
taithful may he made of a new sort of 
papier-maché? Oh! the childishness of a 
ritual and millinery religion! 


....Over twentr-five thousand women 
registered to vute in Boston, and the chief 
issue whether Swintdn’s History correctly 
defioes the relation of the Roman Catholic 
Church to indulgences in the time of Lu- 
tober! They say that more than half of 
these women are Catholics. The School 
Committee, by a vote of fourteen to two, 
decided against the book, and the two were 
women. 


...“‘I do wish that I knew what to be- 
lieve,’’ said an aged woman whose mind was 
all at sea on the subject of religion. ‘‘Read 
the Bible and believe what it says, and then 
you will fiad out what to believe,” replied 
the friend to whom herremark was address- 
ed. Every one ueeds a religious faith, and 
this is just what the Bible gives to those 
who properly use it. 


....The officers of the Army and the 
Navy havehad circulars addressed to them 
calling forfuuds to aidin the election of 
Cleveland and Thurman. This is an un- 
heard of course in political campaigns. The 
The National Democratic Coiamittee seem 
to beon the general squeeze for money to 
keep this Civil Serviee Reform Administra- 
tion in power. 


....desus when he sent out his twelve dis- 
ciples on a special mission, and gave them 
instructions in regard to it, said to them: 
** But the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered.” This was a simple aod most 
impressive way of saying that Goa wouid 
surely take care of them. The same 
thonght is equaliy applicapie tu all Chris- 
tiaus. 

....If it be true, as reported in the Herald 
of this city, that a bank President has com- 
promised with an embezzler of bank funds, 
on condition that the tunds should be re- 
stored to the bank, then he has committed 


the crime of compounding a felony, and 
ought to be brought to justice for the same, 
as a Warning aud example to others. 


....Mayor Hewitt was, last week, put in 
nomination at a pnblic meeting held at 
Cooper Institute in this city, as a candidate 


for re-election. He has proved himself to 
bean excellent Mayor; and if we must have 
a Democrat for the office, be is the man 
whom we should decidediy prefer. 


....By an accident of our own we gave 
an army title to Mr, Geo. L. Curtis, Com- 
mandent at Hampton Institute, whose 


name headed an urticle on “Our Heathen 
Wards,” in an issue of October 4th. Mr. 
Curtis’s predecessor was an officer in the 








regular army. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN SYNOD OF BRAZIL. 


BY CHARLES E, KNOX, D.D. 


THE organization of the new synod was 
made on the basis of a plan of union 
which had been agreed upon some three 
yearsago. To the movement tending to 
such an organization, both the Northern 
and Southern Assemblies had given their 
approval. The plan of union included 
in general four things—the separation of 
the churches in Brazil from the Presby- 
terian Church, North and South, in the 
United States; the adoption of the West- 
minster Confession and Catechisms, and 
of the Southern Book of Order, with 
such modifications of the Book of Order 
as might be approved before the organi- 
zation; a provision for constituting three 
or more presbyteries after the organiza- 
tion; and the maintenance of the rela- 
tions of the missionaries to their respec- 
tive home-boards in the United States, 

Only one Presbytery had existed in 
connection with an Assembly in the 
United States—that of Rio de Jan- 
iero, under the Northern Synod of 
Baltimore. A second presbytery—the 
Presbytery of Campinas and West Mi- 
nas, organized two or three years since 
out of ministers and churches connected 
with our Southern Church, having in 
view the organization of the new synod, 
had not connected itself with any South- 
ern synod in the United States. A third 
presbytery—the Presbytery of Pernambu- 
co, in Northern Brazil, organized also 
from ministers under different Southern 
presbyteries in the United States, had 
been formed within the month of Au- 
gust and was also unconnected with any 
Southern synod. 

These three presbyteries met in Rio de 
Janeiro during the last week of August 
and the first days of September, to com- 
plete their arrangements for the synodi- 
eal organization and to transact their an- 
nual business. A number of modifica- 
tions of the Book of Order were submit- 
ted by the committee previously appoint- 
ed, were discussed and transmitted from 
presbytery to presbytery, harmoniously 
rejected or accepted, and the Book of Or- 
der, little modified, with one accord ap- 
proved. 

These important 
pleted, the ope ning sermon was preached 
on the sixth of September to a large 
congregation by the Rev. Edward Lane, 
of Campinas, in the historic church in 
Rio. The Rev. George W. Chamberlain 
presided in the organization. Thirty-one 
ministers and elders, representing about 
three thousand members, were an inspir- 
ing sight, as they responded for them- 
churches, took their 


preliminaries com- 


selves and their 
places ina s micircle before the pulpit, 
and entered into solemn covenant pre- 
sented inthe completed plan of union. 
The Rey. Dr. Alexander L. Blackford, the 
oldest missionary, was elected moderator, 
and a native minister the stated clerk, 

The germs of departments of church 
work had already been laid in their pre- 
vious organizations. A society of Nation- 
al Missions for assisting in the support 
of pastors, teachers, and evangelists had 
been formed ia two of the presbyteries. 
An individual enterprise for printing and 
publishing under the supervision of one 
of the members, stood ready for expan- 
sion, in connection with the book and 
tract rooms of the churches, into a plan 
for providing a Portuguese Christian lit- 
erature. The advanced schools at Sao 
Paulo and Campinas, had come up to 
the point for development into a Cnris- 
tian college and theological seminary. 
These matters were committed to effi- 
cient committees, who undoubtedly set 
them on their way to expansion into 
broad departments of church work, 

The revision of the Portuguese transla- 
tion of the Scriptures was put immedi- 
ately forward as a most important subject 
for urgent consideration. _The subject 
of a broad alliance with all other English- 
speaking missionary churches, was also 
committed for a report, with a view toa 


the next meeting of the synod, three 
years hence. 

On the second evening—the evening 
of the Brazilian Independence Day—the 
delegates of the Northern Church in the 
United States were received. They 
made addresses through an interpreter. 
Bishop Granbery of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South added his congratu- 
lations ; a resolution of greeting from the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council in London, was 
presented, and a letter of salutation read 
from the Reformed Dutch Church in 
America, one of whose early pastors, 
Rev. Mr. Polhemus, of Flatbush, N. Y., 
had been driven by persecution from 
Brazil. 

The new Synod, with fifty churches, 
nineteen missionaries, twelve native min- 
isters, twenty-two church schools, two 
high schools, thirteen women teachers 
and missionaries, some thirty native as- 
sistants, and nearly three thousand com- 
municants, begins its life at a most in- 
spiring time. Equal rights for non- 
Catholics and Catholics is a living ques- 
tion in the Chambers of the Government. 
Republicanism is on the increase. The 
temper of the nation is such that it will 
not be trifled with by any reactionary 
policy on the part of the Crown Princess, 
if Dom Pedroshould die or abdicate. 
The way is everywhere opened for ad- 
vance. Congregations gather in the in- 
terior at the notice of the Evangelist. 
Churches can be founded by any true- 
hearted minister who will clearly inter- 
pret the Scriptures, and prudently and 
lovingly outride the storm of temporary 
passion. From Cape St. Roque to the in- 
most Cordilleras, from the Amazon to the 
Uraguay, the Gospel may be preached. 
The Indians, by asking blindly for bap- 
tism, show that they have souls as well 
as their North American kindred, The 
Negroes show ready facility in all handi- 
craft and small merchandise, and are 
under no social ostracism ; some more 
recent arrivals fyom Africa by their noble 
physique and strange faces suggesting 
noble capacity of mind. The Brazilians 
are an amiable, kindly, intelligent people, 
repelled from the disgusting profligacy 
and hypocrisy of the Roman priesthood. 
The old convents and churches in many 
places are in decay; the system which 
supports them in decline, Slavesare free 
to nobler opportunities: immigrants from 
Italy, Poland, Russia, Portugal and Ger- 
many are here at the edge of disestablish- 
ment. 

The faithful men and women sent into 
this Brazilian service are overborn with 
labor, and overwhelmed with the opportu- 
nities in this vast empire. The number of 
the missionari»s should be dovbled tripled, 
quadrupled, as speedily as possible. If 
the Church in the United States will but 
inform herself in respect to Brazilian mis- 
sions and their imperial opportunities, 
if she will but arise to meet even the ur- 
gent necessities of the case, a great and 
effectual impulse will be given to the tri- 
umphal progress of Protestantism against 
Romanism and of the Christian Church 
over an unbelieving world. 

STEAMER “FINANCE.” 
e oe 


RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


.... Phe Riverside Baptist Church, of this 
city, will lay the corner-stone of a new 
church building on Ninety-second Street, 
October 13th. 








....-Dr. Meredith, of the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, is to 
have a fine new church building, seating 
about 2,100, His congregation has out- 
grown its prescut quarters, 

... The East Baptist Church, of this city, 
will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary by a 
week of special services beginning Sunday, 
October 14th. Drs. Elder, MacArthur, Mid- 
dileditch, Simmons, Brouner, Crandall, Bit- 
ting and others are to make addresses. 


The services also commemorate the release 
of the church from a mortgage. 


.... The Reformed Presbyterian Church 
in McKeesport, Penn., recently elected Miss 
Martha A. McConnell deacon. The Pres- 
bytery questioned the regularity of the 


election, and referred the matter to the 
Synod, which, through its Committee on 
Discipline, has decided 

“That, in our judgment, the ordination of a 


woman as a deacon is in harmony with the New 
Testament and the constitution of the apos- 














Diblical Research. 


THE words of Isaiah ix, 1, 2: 

“In the former time he brought into con- 
tempt the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphtali, but in the latter time hath he made 
it glorious, by the Way of the Sea, beyond Jor- 
dan, Galilee of the nations. The people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light; 
they that dwelt in the land of the shadow of 
death, upon them hath the light shined,” 
are said by the Evangelist Matthew (ch. iv, 
13) to have been fulfilled by Jesus when 

“He withdrew into Galilee; and leaving Naz- 
areth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, which 
is by the sea, in the borders of Zebulun and 
Naphtali: that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken by Isaiah the prophet, saying, 

The land of Zebulun and the laud of Naphtali, 

The Way of the Sea, beyond Jordan, 

Galilee of the nations, 

The people which sat in darkness 

Saw a great light, 

And to them which sat in the region and 
shadow of death, 

To them did lightspring up.” 

But what and where was this Way of the 

Sea? To this puzzle of long standing among 

interpreters Herr Schumacher now contrib- 

utes his opinion; he thinks it was the road 

of traffic connecting Damascus with the 

Mediterranean Sea. He says in ‘ The Jau- 

lan,” pp. 62, 63: 

“A second road, likewise running from Sa’sa 

and Damascus, crosses the Rukkad further 
south, leads to el-Kuneitrah, and 
finally to Banifis. There is a third principal 
and caravan road which follows the above to 
el-Kuneitrah, then turns southwest, and goesin 
atolerably straight direction to the southern 
slope of the Abu en-Néda and northern slope of 
Tell Abu el-Khanzir; and in order to reach Jisr 
Benat el-Yakfb [the Bridge of Jacob’s Daugh- 
ters, crossing the Jordan above the Lake of 
Gennesaret but below the Waters of Merom] 
passes by the ruined places, el-Ulleika and 
Nu’arfin, over steep and very stony ground. 
Itthus bisects upper Jaulanin the direction of 
*Akka and Haifa. This once well-known and 
important commercial highway, known in an- 
tiquity and the Middle Ages as the ‘ Via Maris,’ 
because it connected Damascus with the sea, 
presents a sad appearance to-day. It is cer- 
tainly even now much frequented, but it isin a 
very bad state, and the path—without any de- 
tours over lava, cascades, and blocks of rocks— 
is a highly perilous one.” 
Quite possibly this may be the true ex- 
planation; but it is well enough to inquire, 
when taking it into consideration, whether 
Herr Schumacher’s opinion could have been 
affected by his object and pursuit in the 
Jauléu—the survey for a railway toconnect 
Damascus with the Mediterranean Sea at 
Haifa ? 


... Further study of the material bearing 
upon the name of the new Phaorah found 
at Bubastis, last win'er, shows that it ought 
to be read Khian rather than Ra-ian. Mr, 
W. M. Flinders Petrie was the first to point 
this out from the readings of smaller antiq_ 
uities, “‘the neglected scarabs and cylin- 
ders.” In a communication to a recent 
issue of the Academy, he declares that a 
long list of kings, recorded only on such 
minor monuments, is known to those who 
give such monuments attention. On these 
Ra-ian, properly Khian, has been read, for 
some years past. The one new fact shown 
by the Bubastis statue is that Ra-sesuser-n 
is the throne-name, and Khian is the per- 
sonal name of one king. On the scarabs 
the first of these is usually shortened to Ra- 
sesuser, the n being omitted for lack of 
space, or through the contracted style of 
such inscriptions. The second of these is 
known to occur on cylinders, in the barba- 
rous style of the Hyksos-period, recording 
a ‘“*Haq, or prince, of the hills Khian.” 
This would indicate that Khian was not at 
first an Egyptian king, or at any time one 
of regular descent, but was a chieftain of 
the Sinaitic desert, who conquered a portion 
of the Delta, and left Ezyptian monuments. 
This would agree better with the Hyksos- 
theory, relieving the matter of all connec- 
tion with the Arabic Raian, and doing 
away with the difficulty of a personal name 
compounded with Ra. Furthermore, as the 
Egyptian kh might be represented by an 
aspirate in the Greek, Khian may now 
much more readily be the Ianias of 
Manetho, the last Hyksos king but one. 
Curiously the name Haiani occurs in 
Northern Syria and on the Euphrates asa 
royal appellation as far back as the ninth 
century B.c.; and Mr. Petrie finds an exact 


correspondence between the features of the 
Hyksos-sphinxes at San, and those of cer- 
tain North Syrian peoples sculptured at 
Thebes by Rameses II. 


....We understand, from a remark in 
The Athenwum, that a new edition of Dr. 


William Smith’s ‘* Dictionary of the Bible”’ 
is preparing. 









_over was a memorial, 





Che Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 21st, 


THE STONES OF MEMORIAL, 
iv, 10-24. 


NotTeEs.—* The priests which bare the 
ark.”’—Not the Levites as usual, 
“Stood in the midst of Jordan.”—mt 
led the way into the river, and thens , 
in the river till all the people had Passed 
them. “Moses commanded Joshua» 
—This was the bezinving of Joshua’s sepg. 
rate career, and he was yet regarded a 
Moses’ substitute. “ The 
hasted.”—To get outof a position ip itself 
dangerous. “The ark of the Lora 
passed over.’’—Representing the Power ang 
presence of Jehovah it ferst encountered the 
danger, heid it back, and remained in the 
breach: till all was done. The chit. 
dren of Reuben,” ete. —These two and ahalf 
tribes had promised to take part in the sub. 
jugation of Canaan if they might stay iy 
the fertile conquered land east of the Jordan, 
“Forty thousand.’’—Less than half 
the men of age for war, but all that, wer 
needed. Seventy thousand remained at 
home to cultivate the fields and protect 
new possessions.~ —* The plains Of Jeri. 
cho.”’—Phe wide valley of the Jordan, fete 
and populous. ‘‘Magnitied Joshua. 
it was proved that he was the worthy Sg. 
cessor of Moses. “The tenth day of the 
firstmonth.”—Just forty years after theip. 
stitution of the first passoverin Egypt, —— 
“Gilgal.”—Its place is clearly indicated, 
and there is nowa mound there called stij] 
by the same name. It means a wheel, or 
rolling thing, and may have been the site of 
around stone, like a mill-wheel or of a cip 
cle of stones. “Twelve stones.”—How 
they were set up is not stated. Perhaps 
they were in acircle. Very ancient crom- 
lechs still exist in Palestine. They may 
have been set up in a heap, as heaps of 
stones are common forms of memorials to 
the present day in the East. “That all 
the peoples of the earth may know.”’—Here 
we have an early reference to the right of 
Jehovah over other nations than the Jews, 

Instruction.—The priests took the post 
of danger. Other people may run away, 
but there are some people, like minister 
and doctors, who should stand by when 
there isan epidemic of yellow fever or in 
the danger of battle. The shepherd must 
feed his flock and drive off the wild beasts, 

The people hasted to get over Jordan, 
They did not presume that the miracle 
would last longer than was absolutely 
necessary, Because we know God is on the 
side of the Church that is no reason why 
the Church should lag in its work for God, 
The Lord’s work requires haste. 

Be ready not only for the ordinary day's 
journeys but for emergencies that require 
especial action. Have the principles, have 
the faith ready that will carry you along in 
special emergencies, 

The forty thousand Reubenites represent 
the missionaries of our day who leave their 
fathers and brothers at home to conquet 
toreign lands to Christ. Four-elevenths 
went then. There ought more to go now. 

The service of faith, like Joshua’s, will 
win success and public esteem. Some men 
deserve to be followed. It is an honor 
follow them. 

The waters returned. There had never 
been such a chance before, and would not 
be again. The flood of worldliness and self- 
ishness generally flows in its own way; but 
when it is stopped for a while then most u2- 
fortunate is the man who does not come 
over to the Lord’s side. 

What a change forty years had made, 
from servitude in Egypt to freedom in C# 
naan! Let us do our part to make progress 
in our generation. 

The stones were a memorial. The pass 
The feast of tab- 
ernacles was a memorial, and so was the 
feast of Purim. The Sabbath was a memo 
rial and the Lord’s Day is a memorial. The 
Lord’s Supper is a memorial. Human and 
divine institutions are full of memorials. 
We are forgetful creatures, and need to be 
reminded of past mercies and of present 
obligations of gratitude and service. ; 

The best way of celebrating memorials 18 
by teaching the young. The Jewish law 
made a great deal of teaching children. 
It was a special part of the passover service. 
When children are early taught religion 
and patriotism they will be permanent 
factors in their character. 

Judaism was the religion of the Jews, and 
was easily develoed into a universal re- 
ligion. This Gilgal memorial recognized 
other nations as to be taught the power ° 
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CLEVELAND. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 








very quietly did the seventy-ninth 

yal meeting of the American Board 
” jn Cleveland's capacious Music Hall, 
y afternoon, October 2d. Three or 

pundred interested auditors sat fac- 
‘ing the platform when President Storrs 
rose to oped the meeting at three o’clock, 
for the day was stormy and disagreeable, 
a company of corporate members, 
uently increased to eighty or ninety, 
gaton the immense platform facing the 
gadience. The singing of a hymn, the 
reading of a few verses of Scripture, and 
gnearnest prayer by the President con- 
stituted the opening ceremonies, and the 
poard was ready for business. The usual 
committees were named by the President, 
and the reports were taken up. First 
came the Report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee on the Home Department, of which 
wegave a full summary last week ; then 
the Treasurer’s Report, and then the An- 
gal Survey, which our readers have al- 
ready seen. Dr. Alden read the Report on 
the Home Department, and it was list- 
ened to with great interest as was the sur- 
yey of the various missions read by the 
Foreign Secretaries, Doctors Clark and 
Smith. 

In the evening a much larger audience 
gathered to hear the annual sermon by 
Dr. Henry Hopkins, of Kansas City, son 
ofex-President Hopkins, and the increased 
number of corporate members on the 
platform showed that there had been 
late arrivals. The subject of the sermon 
was the Divine Life an embodiment of 
Christ in man. It was followed with 
close attention for seventy minutes. Dr. 
Hopkins is an easy, graceful speaker, 
with a pleasant voice and manner, His 
discourse was rich in thought, warm in 
feeling and chaste ir expression. Deeply 
spiritual in conception and thoroughly 
practical in purpose, it was especially 
appropriate this year, and was one of the 
gracious influences which gave tone and 
character to the meeting. At Des Moines 
and Springfield the spirit of controversy 
and division appeared; at Cleveland the 
spirit of harmony and peace. 

After the sermon an informal reception 
was given to President Storrs at the Still- 
man House, and hundreds of ladies and 
gentlemen were presented to him by Dr. 
J, M. Sturtevant. 

On Wednesday, Dr. Storrs delivered 
what might be called an opening address. 
It was brief but inspiring, showing the 
growth of the past, the fruitfulness of 
the present, and the promise of the future. 
With such a past behind us, he said, with 
such a glorious present with us, and with 
the vast future beckoning us on, our spirit 
should be one of joy and confidence and 
brotherly love toward all who will join 
with us in our work. This address was 
another of those guiding influences which 
shaped the course of the meeting, and 
made it memorable for its deep religious 
feeling and missionary zeal. The Secreta- 
ries read their special papers, which were 
given in part in these columns last week. 
This, together with the report of the 
Nominating Committee, filled out the 
morning session. 

In the afternoon Dr. Quint’s report on 
codification of the rules and by-laws of 
the Board, prepared under a resolutio® 
adopted last year, wastaken up. It had 
been presented in printed form Tuesday 
afternoon, and made the order for two 
o'clock on Wednesday. The Committee, 
in its report, gives first a codified 
draft of the by-laws, without 
amendment, simply ‘omitting  sur- 
plus and useless language and ad- 
justing one section to another,” so as 
not to affect the plain intent of the by- 
laws. It then proposes amendments to 
the various sections of this draft ‘‘ merely 
to improve the present rules where im- 
provement” is needed, taking care not to 
touch “‘ any principles involved” in the 
organization of the Board. The amend- 
ments suggested were arranged in two 


make the by-laws conform to law and 
usage; second, such as experience has 
indicated for convenient working. There 
were ten amendments under the tirst 
class and eighteen under the second. The 
committee also gave the by-laws as they 
would stand with all the amendments in- 
cluded. The most important amend- 
ments were. of course, those included in 
the second class. Among them was one 
limiting the number of corporate mem- 
bers to 250 instead of ‘‘ 200 active mem- 
bers” as now and striking out the 
word “active”; another made all nomi- 
nations subject to the approval of the 
Board. This was amended by the Board 
so as to except the appointment of 
the Nominating Committee. A motion to 
except also, the Business Committee 
and the Committee of Arangements 
failed by a tie vote, President Storrs re- 
fusing to give the counting vote in favor 
of the motion ; others fixed the number 
of the Prudential Committee at ten; 
designated three Corresponding and Re- 
cording and assistant Recording Secre- 
taries instead of ‘‘ secretaries” simply, 
provided for the appointment by the Pru- 
dential Committee of an Editorial Secre- 
tary, and changed the number of corpor- 
ate members who may demand a special 
meeting of the Board from seven to twen- 
ty-five. 
The draft was first adopted, and then 
the amendments were taken up and 
adopted one by one, almost entirely 
without discussion, and with only a few 
slight changes, the vote on all the amend- 
ments being unanimous, Some had feared 
that the Report might give occasion for 
controversy, by proposing radical,changes; 
but when it wasfound that it was con- 
fined strictly to the intent of the resolu- 
tion authorizing it, the work of the Com- 
mittee was heartily approved. 
The Committee on the Report of the 
Home Department brought;in a clear con- 
cise and pointed report, which chair- 
man Thwing read and supported in an 
excellent speech. He was followed by 
Messrs. Kincaid, White and others, who 
made instructive and inspiring addresses 
all directed to the desired increase of 
means and missionaries, The report ap- 
proved the suggestion of the Prudential 
Committee that an advance of $150,000 
be made the coming year, and that $650,- 
000 be raised for the Board. Dr. Storrs 
closed the addresses with an account of 
the meeting of the Boardin Cleveland in 
1861, in the dark days of the Civil War, 
when the Board had a debt of $30,000 and 
its outlook seemed dark and gloomy. He 
related two incidents which served to 
rouse the missionary spirit of that meet- 
ing, and send the Board on its way re- 
joicing. The subject was continued in 
the evening, and after listening to pow- 
erful appeals by Dr. Behrends, Dr. Bar- 
num and others, and reports from Com- 
mittees on various missions, it was felt 
that the day had been a very full and a 
very profitable one. 
Thursday was a very busy day. The 
morning session was occupied with mis- 
sionary reports and speeches, the after- 
noon with an impressive communion 
service and with elections and other 
business matters, and the evening with 
the address of fhe President. The officers 
were all re-elected by a substantially 
unanimous vote, there being only one 
change in the Prudential Committee, the 
Rev. F, E. Clark being electedin place of 
Dr. E. S. Atwood, deceased. Dr. Storrs ac- 
cepted the responsibility of the presidency 
for another year, with a voice broken by 
emotion, and with eyes dimmed with 
tears. It wasa deeply impressive sccne 
In the midst of the elections a_ reso- 
lution which had been presented by Dr, 
Behrends on Wednesday, calling for a 
Committee of seven to consider and re- 
port on the subject of establishing closer 
relations between the Board and the 
churches, came up. Dr, Noble offered as 
asubstitute a resolution, without a pre- 
amble, It was short, simple and direct, 
following in part the language used by 
Dr. Storrs in his letter of acceptance, 
A littlefriendly discussion showed that 
the Board preferred it, with certain 
minor amendments proposed by Dr. 


gracefully acquiesced and allowed it the 
place of an original resolution. It was 
passed by a rising vote there being no 
dissent. 

Dr. Storrs had a large and brilliant 
audience to listen to the address which 
was announced in the program. He was 
heard with breathless attention and pro- 
duced a most profound impression. It | 
was a masterly statement of the reasons | 
for missionary zeal and endeavor. We | 
are gathered, he said, because of our 

sympathy for men needing help; because 

of our enthusiasm for the truth; because 

of the love we bear to Christ, and because 

of the enthusiasm we feel as co-workers 

with God, The address was strong in 

thought, warm in feeling and beautiful 

in expression. 

The work of the closing session Friday 

morning included the adoption of a reso- 

lution concerning the raising of the addi- 

tional $150,000, and stirring addresses 

were made by pastors and others pledg- 

ing an advance in subscriptions, some 

thirty, some fifty, some a hundred, and 

some four hundred per cent. The Presi- 
dent then uttered some wise, eloquent 
farewell thoughts, and after a response 
by Dr. Ladd the seventy-ninth meeting of 
the Board closed. . 
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FRAGMENTS. 


THE elections wege substantially un- 
animous. 








.... Unanimity was one of the great fea- 
tures of the meeting. 


....‘*That’s a fair committee,” said a 
liberal member when the Committee of 
Fifteen was announced. 


....Massive, magnificent, magnetic, are 
proper terms to apply to the President’s 
address Thursday evening. 


.... The number of corporate members of 
the American Board is to be gradually in- 
creased until it reaches 250. 


....-Among the breeziest and best mission- 
ary speeches was that of the Rev. Edward 
Chester, M.D., of Dindigul, India. 


.... The number of corporate members in 
attendance at Des Moines in 1886 was 79. 
The Cleveland meeting was a little larger. 


....“‘A step in the right direction’ was 
the comment of a corporate member of 
liberal sympathies, whea the Noble resolu- 
tion was passed. 


....Many strangers who came to look on 
asked to have Dr. Storrs pointed out. They 
had heard of his fame, and they wanted 
to see his face. 


.... The American Board confidently asks 
an advance of $150,000 in contributions the 
coming year. This is only doubling the ad- 
vance of the present year. 


....Thew Committee of Arrangements, 
whereof Dr. G. R. Leavitt was chairman, 
provided splendidly for the comfort and 
convenience of the Board. 


....Not a word was said, not an act was 
done to provoke controversy, or disturb the 
delightful feeling of concord with which 
the meeting began, proceeded and ended. 


.... The Board was fortunate in its Com- 
mittee on Codification, and the committee 
was fortunate in its chairman. Noman in 
the country could have done better work 
than Dr. Quint. 


....Great regret was felt at the absence 
of Dr. George R. Leavitt from Cleveland. 
He was called suddenly to his father’s bed- 
side in Massachusetts, and arrived in time 
to see him pass away. 


....Dr. Behrends very gracefully accepted 
the amended motion of Dr. Noble respect- 
ing the work of the Committee of Fifteen, 
offered as a substitute for his own, and it 
was adopted unanimously by a rising vote. 


....When, after his unanimous re-elec- 
tion, President Storrs, with broken voice 
and dimmed eyes, signified his sense of the 
weight of responsibility he assumed in ac- 
cepting the office, the Board was very deep- 
ly moved. 


....- Singing, hearty, frequent singing, was 
one of the features of the meeting. Dr. 
Storrs made use of every opportunity to 
announce a verse ortwo. “If thereis no 
further business ready,’’ he said, in one of 
the pauses, “* let us sing.” 


....Neither Conservative nor Liberal had 
a word of approval for the editorials from 
the Andover Review and the Boston Ad- 








classes: first, such as are necessary to 


Quint and others, and Dr. Behrends 


land Plaindealer, 
of both were strongly disapproved. 


The spirit and purpose 


....-Among the absentees were Dr. Wm. 
M. Taylor and President Porter, Dr. H. M. 
Dexter and Prof. E.C. Smyth, Dr. John E. 
Todd and Dr. E. P. Parker, Dr. John L. 
Withrow and Dr. George L. Walker, Prof. 
George P. Fisher and Prof. I. E. Dwinell. 


...».When Dr. Behrends so gracefully 
withdrew his own resolution for the ap- 
pointment of the Committee of Fifteen, and 
Dr. Noble’s resolution was unanimously 
adopted, President Storrs playfully remark- 
ed: ‘‘ Now, Dr. Behrends wants to sing.” 


...- The Committee of Fifteen to look into 
the relations of the Board to the churches 
andindividual contributors is very repre- 
sentative in character. Allshades of feel- 
ing and all sections of the country are rep- 
resented in it. Dr. Behrends isits chair- 
man. 


..-. The Rev. C. F. Thwing, who is quite 
ayoung man, was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Report on the Home Depart- 
ment. He presented a clear, concise report, 
full of point aud pith, and backed it up 
with an admirable speech, His church in 
Minneapolis is one of the great churches of 
the West. 


....- The attendance of corporate members 
—between eighty and ninety—was large, 
considering the fact that only about seventy 
out of over 200 reside in the West. Of these 
seventy a dozem would have to come long 
distances to attend the meeting at Cleve- 
land. It is doubtful if alarger meeting has 
ever beca held in the West. 


....Good use was made of the new Presi- 
dent. He preached twice on Sunday, spoke 
at the Congregational Club Monday even- 
ing, presided at nearly all the sessions 
delivered four addresses during the meet- 
ing, three of which werein the program, 
and held a reception. His sermons were 
spoken of as masterly, his presidency every- 
body was delighted with, and his addresses 
were by common consent voted models of 
speech-making. 





FULL REPORT OF THE MEETING. 
BY OUR OWN STENOGRAPHER. 








THE seventy-ninth annual meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions was opened at Music Hall, 
Cleveland, O., Tuesday afternoon, October 
2d, at three o’clock. President Storrs an- 
nounced the hymn, “Ilove thy kingdom, 
Lord,” and offered a short, earnest’ prayer. 
Reports were then called for, and Secretary 
Alden readthat of the Home Department, 
and Secretaries Smith and Clark read the 
annual survey. Both of them were printed 
in THE INDEPENDENT last week. 

The reports evoked frequent applause, 
especially those paragraphs in the report on 
the Home Department showing increased 
prosperity. The usual committees were 
then announced with Dr. Henry M. Ladd as 
chairman of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, Dr. Arthur Little as chairman of 
the Business Committee, and Dr. James 
Band as chairman of the Committee on 
Nominations. The Committee appointed 
last year on the codification of the by-laws 
presented a printed report through its 
chairman, Dr. Quint, and it was made the 
order for Wednesday afternoon at two 
o’cloek. 

In the evening a large audience gathered 
to listen to the annual sermon, which was 
preached by the Rev. Henry Hopkias, D.D., 
of Kansas City, Mo. His texts were 
Jobn xvi, ‘‘I am the life,” and Ephesians 
i, 23, The church, whichis his body, the 
fullness of him thatfilleth all in all. Life, 
he said, is un embodiment, and Christ em- 
bodied in man is the divine life. This em- 
bodiment is a reality and a power, and the 
source of the life of the Church. The 
Church is the body of Christ. There are 
two directions in which Church life ought 
to be developed: 

First, in the direction of a return to the out and 
out supernaturalism of the primitive Church; and 
second, in a thorough application of the Gospel to 
the problems of modern social life in the spirit and 
by the methods of a true science. These two 
things seem very different. They have beer kept 
apart, but Christ united the human and the divine, 
and the Church is the body of Christ. The oall of 
God is back to the primitive faith. Give us this 
and we shall see the primitive heroism, Our an- 
swer to the challenge of modern unbelief must be 
not an apology for or an explanation of the miracu- 
lous in our Gospel, bat an assertion of it and a re- 
turn to it; instantaneous conversions, transformed 
characters, supernatural lives of sacrifice, mighty 
works of love, this first, and then a new assertion of 
the humana side, a broadening of the sphere of the 
Church, a thorough humanizing of its mission, It 
is the entire truth of incarnation that we need. It 

isa whole Christ that we want, not an applied bat 





vertiser, which were copied into the Cleve- 


an embodied Christianity, 
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In this truth of life we have the philo- 
sophical, practica) basis for our theory of 
missions, the “ organic idea for the shaping 
of all agencies, plans and policies.”’ 





WEDNESDAY—MORNING SESSION. 
On Wednesday morning, after the devo- 
tional services, President Storrs delivered 
his opening address as follows: 


PRESIDENT STORRS’S ADDRESS. 

Fathers, Brethren and Friends: When I yielded, 
somewhat reluctantly, to the rep2ated request of 
the Committee of Arravgements that I would say 
some words at the opening of this Wednesday 
morning session, I promised myself at the same 
time that they shou'd not be words treating with 
any degree of elib»orateness any theme conne:ted 
with the missionary work, but should be expressive 
simply of such tnongh's as naturally crowd them- 
selves up»n the mind on an occasion like this, and 
such thoug'ifs as might prepare my own mind, cer- 
tainly, aod I hope in a measure yours, to unite inp 
prayer, which will be immediately offered by our 
honored brother an? friend, the Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
80D, Of Boston, whose relations witn this Board 
have been so intim ite and so useful for these many 
years. 

It is impossible for us to meet here without feel- 
ing that we have a great past behind ue. The law 
of growth which pertains to everything in the 
Kingdom of God has certainly been realized ip the 
history of this institution since the few men met 
together in the pastor’s study in Farmington, Conn., 
seventy-eigut years ag>. The grain of mustard 
seed has beccme a great tree, “ith wide-reaching 
roots, with a mighty outstretch of its limbs. and 
with birds singing among its branches. And this 
growth has involved a multitude of individual and 
noole Christisn endeavors on the part of those to 
whom Gd nas committed thisinterest forhim. We 
koow that tne wealthy, during their lives or at their 
dea'hs, have been gial to give large sums to tne 
treasury of this institution, as we were reminded 
yesterday aftera%on; bit the vast majority of the 
gifts, both in number and in agzregate amount, 
have come from those not possessed of any su- 
perabundance of the world’s geods. In 
the twenty three or twenty-four millions of dollass 
which, 1 believe, have been contributed to the 
treasury of this Society those moderately prosper- 
ous have been principally represented, and there 
have been certainly multitudinous gifts to which 
belopgs the virtue that belonged to the widow’s 
two miles thrown iato tne trumpet meuth of the 
treasury inthetemple, of which the Lord made the 
precept and the parable of dev ut offering for all 
the world. Andthen bow many prayers, uncoun‘ed 
on earth, Known only to God, have accompanieu 
these gifts,to give them witgs to fly abroad over 
the eartn! How many exam»les of personal devo- 
tion have there been of parents giving their chil- 
dren to the service, of men and women devoting 
themselves fo the great service—a devotion which 
makes the real romance of modern Christian histo- 
ty! What great councils have guided these serv- 
ices and sacrifices! What eloquent voices have in- 
spired them—voices now, many of them, silent ip 
the grave, or rather speaking only in the celestial 
speech and in the choirs above! And what noble 
achieve vents hae been realized in this long and 
bloody strugp,'e. c'esting into triumphs, to be sig- 
nalized only by the white banners of peace! It has 
been an illustrious history, full of tenderpess and 
tears, full of prayer and faith, heroic aspiration and 
heroic endeavor, full of majestic achievements, 
which the fathers could not have foreseen, and at 
which we are ourselves amazed, and to-day we are 
debtors to all thls past, we are responsible for more, 
beca'ise so much has been transmitted to us—ac- 
cording to the eternal ethics of the Kingdom of 
God, **To whomsoever much is given of uim shall 
maucn be reqnired.” 

Then we caonot but recognize the immense pres- 
ent opportunity by which we are surrounde, ai we 
eit together here in heavenly places in Christ Jesus. 
By those who have gone before us gre it missionary 
relations have been established wita all parts of the 
earth. The whvle earth is now open, except, they 
sav, Turkestan,tothe proclamation of the Gospel 
of Christ. The religion of Jesus is manifestly be 
coming more and more the auvancing and conquer- 
ing religion of he world, especially among the peo- 
ples whose civilization antedateo our own, »nd the 
means for extending the kno vledge of the Gospe), 
by the press and by tne living voice and by tne ex- 
ample in personal character, inc rporating and il- 
lustrating the grace of me Gospel, aud through the 
circulating commerce, wider thaa ever in the 
world to-day, are continually augmenting; while 
the missionary spirit—not in our communiou alone, 
but in all communi ns--is msing and expanding 
into new power, as was iJlustrated in the great Con- 
ference in London in June, of whic we are to hear 
some report, I am sure, ia the progress of ‘his meei- 
ing, where more than one hundred and forty socie- 
ties were represented by fifteen hundred delegates, 
almost sixty of these societies being from America, 
with one hundred and forty deiezates. Tne twelve 
millions of dollara now araually contributed in 
Protestant Christendom for the proclamation of the 
Gospel are full of significance. And these dis- 
persed societies are to be co-operative henceforth, 
and, ® no injurious sense, competitive. In fact, 
the great m>+vement toward Christian unity—not 
Christian uoiformity, to take that radical and ad- 
mirable distinction which was so clearly empha- 
sized before usin the sermon f last evenizg—the 
great movewent toward Christian unity comes, is 
large measu'e, out of the par-liel labors of Cnris- 
tian communlons to spread the knowledge of the 
Master. Working toge'her fora common en), they 
inevitably draw nearer each other as they approac? 
the common goal. And that isto goon in the fu- 
ture as it has been going on in the years past, un- 
tl, whatever our varities in rites and furms end or- 





ders, we sha) be all one iz the faith, one in the fel- 
lowship of the Master, one in devotion to his serv- 
ice, 

Then, at the same time, while you see this move- 
ment of Christian thought and perp»se lifting mis- 
sions forward, as the tide shows the power of tts 

swing when It lifts the steamship over the bar, you 
see, on the other hand, in the heathen nations, dis- 
trust and despair of the old religions and a desire 
for any vew religion which is better, which will bet- 
ter accord with the advancing civilization of states, 
which will give men surer confidence an? « pobler 
hope. Bretoren, it isthe * fullness of time” with us, 
almost as literally and exactly as is was with the 
Master when he came into the world, at that mo- 
mentons junctefe of the ages, to spiritualize, to 
surpass, to supersede Judaism and to give to his 
Gospel by the lips or his apostles’ prociamation in 
the silver trumpets of the Greek tongue throughout 
the noblest and vastest historic empire of the world. 

Then we have a great future before us; we cap- 

not but feel that, as well. Great thoughts never die. 
(ne supreme discoveries of truth and fact, in the 
moral world as in the physical, at last command the 
minds of vations, and cannot be resisted; and God 
bas given u3 these supreme truths in the moral 
world through a revelation as self-de nonstrative as 
tre sunshine, while more stupendous than the stars. 
Itis that G spel by which we are to work for the 
renewal ofthe world, and tne power of it over one 
mind and in one heartis simply representative and 
prophetic of the power which lies in it to conquer 
the world. You observe, tuo, that the succe-ses 
wronyht under it and by it are to be multi- 
plid, not one to be merely added to an. 
other. This is a seif-propagating force, each 
eonvert becoming a radiating center, from 
vhom influence goes to convert others; each 
little, almost unpoticed Christian community send- 
ing out its branches to sink again into other commu 
vities and become roots there, spreading like the 
Indian banyan tree until where there was a stem 
there is a forest. Thatis@he law of the progress 
ot the Kingdom of Christ in the world; and that is 
the law which we see exemplified. It was by this 
very process that the ** Church of the Catacomnhs” 
conquered the empire in Jess than three hundred 
years, that martyrdom wresved victory from the 
furiousand clenched hand of tyranny; and ¢ be- 
lieve that the fature is nearer and greater than we 
think; that the child may now be born who shali 
see 'he three million converts and children of con- 
verts Low presented in heathen lands multiplied te 
three hundred millions, and the entire civilizations 
of tne vorld takivg new grace and splendor from 
the cross. 

Then we arealso to remember with grati- 
tude and praise always that we have a great God 
and Saviour above and benind us, whose Gospel is 
always young, whose grace 18 always ready, whose 
pr vidence is never baffled, never w: akened, never 
wearted, whose heart in this G»spe! lives forever, 
whose divine enthusiasm for it cannot be uttered 
ta words, but is pictured in prophecy, is attested by 
the cross, and is illustrated in the whole reven* 
history of the worle. I do not marvel that God 
loves the cross, The world shows his power, but 
the cross shows his heart, shows his self-sacrifice 
and love, There is something in the work of every 
man which he values more than anvthing else, and 
it is that into which his heart has gone. There is 
something whica God values more than anything 
else in that which he has wrought, and 
of which he has testified to mankind, ard 
that is tne cross. I do not marvel that he sets 
it up in the white, untading spow on the 
breast of the mighty wes ern mountain. I do not 
wonder that he blazons it in a resplendent constel- 
lation among the stars. And when the modern 
sidereal astronomy tells me that the sun, witn all 
his sys'e, is moving through space at the rate of 
almost six hundred millions of miles in a year, and 
that other suns are moving likewise, with an equal 
rapidity, but that all are moving, as far a8 yet can 
be ascertained by the most delicate lens of the 
mightiest telescope, in right lines of direction, and 
not in closed circular ortits, sometimes ask myself 
whetner it may vot be that some of these courses 
will be found by and by to be transverse to others. 
so that the universe itself shall be -een by us at 
last to be bu:lded and fashioned in the similitude 
of the cross, Brethren, it ia under this cross that 
we are to CoDqu‘r, as we were told last evening. 
But the nearest. dearest and most inspiring cross 
is not that among the stars; it is that woich God 
has traced in the New Testament, and by his 
gracious power has transferred from those living 
p8g~s to our living hearts. From that are to come 
our impulse and our guidance; ia tnat is to he our 
sovereign power. And s0, as we are ga'hered 
here, with this great past behind us, with this 
mighty opportunity of the present, with this vast 
fu'ure beckoning us forward, with this great God 
aud Saviour over us and in us, our spirit snould be 
one of joy and worship, of absolute confidence and 
courage, of assured faith, of exulting expectation, 
aniof most cordial Christian sympathy with one 
another and with all who are willing to unite with 
us in the furtnerance of the Gospel, for the giory of 
God and the welfare of man; and we are simply 
always to remember that, 

** Be the task easy or be it hard, 
His praise who sets it is our reward.” 


The Committee on Nominations sub- 
mitted its report, nominating committees 
ontbe Home Department, the nomination 
of officers, place and preacher. and on the 
various missions. The Committees on the 
Home Department, Treasurer’s Report and 
nomination of officers were as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON THE HOME DEPARTMENT.—Charles 
F, Thwing, of Minvesora; George W. Phillips, of 
Vermont; Samuel Holmes, of New Jersey; Fraok 
Russell, of New York; Wm. E. Hale, of Iilinois; 
George H. White, of lowa. 

COMMITTEE ON TREASURER’S REPORT.—Alexan- 
der McKenzie, of Massachusetts; Amos C, Barstow, 


of Rhode Islan’; Elbert E. Movroe, of Connecticut; 
Wm. E: wards Park, of New York; A, B. Robbins, 
of Iowa; Chas. D. Crane, of Maine; Chas. Burnham, 
of Pennsylvania. 

COMMITTEE ON THE NOMINATION OF OFFICERS.— 
Edwin B. Webb, of Massachusetts; Lewis A. Hyde, 
of Connecticut; John H. Washburn, of New York; 
Henry L. Hu bell, of Texas; Horatio Q. Butter- 
field, of Michigan; Simeon Gilbert, ot Ilnois; 8. M. 
Newman, of Washington, D. C. 


Of the other Committees, Pres. G. F. 
Magoun was chairman of the Committee 
on Missions to Pacific Islands; Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin of that on Turkish Missions; Dr. 
Arthur Little of that on Missions to Africa; 
Dr. F. A. Noble of that on Missions to 
Japan; Dr. Michael Bunham of that on 
Missions to Papal lands; Dr. M. M’G. Dana 
of that on Missions in India and Ceylon; 
Dr. James Brand of that on Missions to 
China, and Pres. W. W. Pattou of that on 
place and preacher. 

Secretary Alden, of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, then read a special paper on “‘ Our 
Financial Outlook,’? which we gave last 
week. 

The announcement of committees was fol- 
lowed by devotional exercises, which con- 
tinued for half an hour, and during which 
prayers were offered by Dr. Stimson, of St. 
Louis, Dr. Behrends and others 

The President then announced the presen- 
tution of a special paper upon India as a 
mission field, to be read by Dr. Clark, Sec- 
retary of the Board, which we published in 
part last week. 

After singing two stanzas of the 1061st 
hymn, the Pres.dent announced the reading 
by Secretary Smith of a paper on ‘‘ Our Mis- 
sionary Opportunity in China,’ which was 
also publishe tin part in our columns last 
week, 

After prayer by Dr. Fisk, of Chicago, the 
meeting adjourned to 2 o’clock P. M. 


WEDNESDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 
After devotional services, Dr. Quint, of 
the Committee on Codification of the By- 
laws,called up hisreport: 


Brethren; I presume all of you have copies of tuis 
as printed. Tne Gocument is not so formidable as 
itlooks. It will be found there are three resolu- 
tions submitted, and only three. I will state that 
the method of preparing this document was this: 
First, the Committee took all the by-'aws-as printed, 
and all the ** Votes” bearing on by-laws, and cutting 
them apart, re-formed them. And inasmuch as 
they were somewhat out of order one with another 
as to langnaye, some surplus things were stricken 
oat and «thers made harmonions, but nothing in 
spirit stricken out. One resolution is presented on 
page 6, and there are two subsequent resolutions. 
‘The first, to adopt tne cod:fled draft of by-laws, re- 
ported by the Committee, is on page 6 of the Re- 
port. There are six names belonging to this report; 
most of them, in addition to Dr. Strong and myself, 
who act:d on the Committee, signed the report. 
One member was not with us at the last four or five 
meetings, on account of his duties in the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts, to which he was app»inted 
dnripg the year. At the same time, he had in- 
formally expressed pis agreement with, I think, 
every p sitive recommendation in this Report. So 
far as the sentiment of it is cewcerned. he nad ex 
amined everytning at au early cate. The first reso- 
luti n wil! be that om page 6, that this codified 
form be adopted witheut any of the amendments 
hereinafter proposed. 


The Board by unanimous vote first adopted 
the codified draft as prepared by the Com- 
mittee,*and then proceeded to adopt the 
proposed amendments, ove by one. All 
were adopted witl@ut discussion, one or 
two being slightly amended. The f llowing 
paragraph from the report shows the char- 
acter of the amendments acted upon: 


In adJition to the foregoing proposals under 
Resolution II, which would merely make the by- 
laws conform to existing usage:, the Committee 
thinks it would also be wise to make some further 
changes which may assist in practical work, but all 
in harmony with existing rules and methods. As 
to officers—to have a permanent Assistant Record- 
ing Secretary, instead of a temporary one hastily 
chosen at each session for the occasion; to define 
the number of corresponding secretarics aad of 
members of the Prudential Committee, altho the 
number can be changed at any session if reed 
arise; to require the Recording Secretary to make 
oa@i, in future,to the faitnful performance of his 
dut'es, as is required in such corporations ; to give 
the Auditors power to examine the accounts at any 
time, and toemploy an expert; to have an * Edi- 
torial Secretary,” appointed by the Prudential 
Committee of the same grade as District Secre- 
taries; but without the creation of new duties or 
added expenee—for the reason that the present 
title * Editor of the Missionary Herald,” in 1.0 way 
covers the duties of the person to whom such work 
is assigned ; to provide by the same Ccummittee for 
a librarian, who shall care for the library and cab- 
inet; to make ** twenty-five” (instead of ** seven’’) 
members requ'site for so impertant a matter as 
calling a special meeting of the Board; to mooify 
the provistons as to publishivg notices of special or 
adj urned meetings so asto allow more liberty to 
the President, and to include ** secular papers’; to 
make the appointment of all committees subject to 
the approval of the Board; to authorize the fixing 
of a limit to debate, and to the time of each speak- 
er; and to makesome other changes in the Rules of 





Order which it seems needless to specify in detail, 





the few given being in harmony with thoge Ba, 
Legisla ure of Massachusetts; and to providea ; 


as to Amendments of By-laws, none such now ey 


isting. None of these are material, altho dest “ 


modifications, 


Near the end of the Report was the fo}. 
lowing: 4 


Itis not from want of thought that the 
falls to suggest any amendment touching the 
bigaous expression ** Western Churches,” Which 
least needs defining, or the principle of fair repre, 
sentation involved therein; or passes by the more 
comprehensive subject of what our honoreg Presi. 
dent, in his letter of acceptance, calls « 
organic rela'ions with Churches which make it [the 
Board) their missiovary agent.” It would be 
also, to frame an additional by-law which Would 
embody any desirable plan for the object SURgesteg 
by the President and which would not in any 
require a modification of the Act of Incorporg 
which is the constitution of the Beard. But altho 
the language of the appointment was broad en 
the intent of the resolution and of the Boara did 
not refer this subject to the committee, If g 
committee were to consider these matters It ahoulg 
be one large enough to represent all views and al) 
parts of the country, and which should be under a 
plain and positive vote to that effect. 


Upon the amendment proposed to sections 
5 and 23: “To provide that nominations 
shall be ‘subject to the approval of the 
Board,’ ’’ the President said: 


I have often inquired, when I came to lookinty “ 
the By-laws, why the nomivation of three Commit. 
tees—the Committe on Arrangements, the Comm. 
tee on Nominations and the Bus.ness Committ 
—was committed to the President, and not subject 
tothe approval of the Board. The ouly reasog} 
can think of for that is that the Committze on Nom. 
inations is, asI suppose,a sort of aiter ego for the 
President. He cannot make all the nominations, ag 
would be his duty under the common parliamentary 
law, and therefore he commits this to those who are 
his representatives. I should think it would be wel] 
tu make the number of the Committee five instead 
of three, by ail means. I do not know but it would 
be well to make the Business Committee also sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board. But I think that 
they should reeognize the fact that they stand in 
that peculiar relation to the President of the Board, 
whoever he way ve. And the question occurred to 
me whether it weuld be wise to introduce at the 
very cutset a question upon which there might be 
some animated and irritating discus-ion, if some 
one rises at the beginning of the meeting ard cb- 
jects to some person whom the President nas nomi- 
nated on the Committee on Nominations. The 
Committee on Nominations is to present names 
upon which th? Board acts. Suppose any one should 
object? Would there not be rather a trying deba'e? 
I do not Koow; that is the only question that 
occurred to me in connection with it. I should 
think it would be well to make that Committee aye, 
and to make every other Committee which repre- 
sents the presiding officer subject to the approval of 
the Board, Nobody wants any autocrary in this 
Board, I haven’t had much of myown way in this 
world, and certainly don’t expect to have it ia con- 
nection with the Board. 

A member: [ would move an exception in regard 
to the Commitree on Nominations, 

The amendment to the amendment was adopted, 

A member: (To the President.) Did I understand 
that it was your judgment that the business Com- 
mittee was in ¥he same degree a representative of 
the President in this connection? 

The President: Not so much so. Tae Committee 
of Arrangements and the Business Committee lave 
fuactions that tre President would not have occa- 
sion to discharge. 

A member: It seems to me that your statement of 
the case is a conclusive one as totLe expediency of 
having these committees in the power of tne Presi- 
dent, so that the machinery of the meetings will be 
in ready operation, and it comes to me just upon 
the impulse of the moment, upon your statement of 
the case. And ifit1. desirable that these commit- 
tees should be within the power of the presiding of- 
ficer to appoint without the intervention of the 
Board, Itnink we had better take that matter in 
hand just now. I will make the motion simply to 
bring the matter before us, and as from your state- 
ment of the case I infer taat there is a reasonable- 
ness in your suggestion. 

Dr. Quint: I don’t care to criticise, but it looks a8 
tho you were putting the whole business of the 
Board in the hands of the President. It looks a lit- 
tle bard that the whole business of the Board might 
be charged sometimes with being put ito the 
hands of one man; and with a]] due respect to this 
and the past presiding officer (whese memory is sa- 
cred) it seems to me that it would be well for the 
Board to keep in its hands the power to shape its 
Own nominations. 

¥. Barstow: This iste be done shortly after we 
have gathered together. It is to be done hastily; 
hence the President veeds assistance. In case aby- 
thing would be up that might excite a good deal of 
feeling and attention, it might be necessary tor the 
Secretary to furnish the President with a list of 
nh minations, and this may affect the business of the 
Boiwd. { think the presiding officer and other 
officers ought to be relieved of all suspicion of any- 
thing of that kind, and the best way is to keep the 
management of this matter in our own bands. 

The President: The Secretaries of the Board 
ought to be relieved of any possible suspicion of 
having submitted to the present ircumbent of the 
chair any nomipations whatever. This would be an 
easy way to get rid of an obnoxious President; re- 
tuse to confirm his nomination, aud he weuld soon 
get tired of giving you the opportunity to do 80. 

The President: It is moved and seconded that the 
amendment proposed be itself amended so a8 to 
allow the rule in regard to the appointment of the 
Committee on Arrangements and the Business 
Committee to remain as it has been, 
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ereupon the vote was taken. 

President: The chair isin doubt. Will those 
jn favor of the amendment rise. The amendment 
js to this effecj—that the Committee of Arrange- 
ments and the Business Committee shall also be ap- 
pointed hereafter by the President at the outset of 
the meeting, and not subject to the approval of the 
Board, the Board acting through him. 

A rising vote was taken. The President an- 

pounced the result as a-tie, and declined to vote. 
. The President: We will now pass to the motion to 
adopt this amendment. The amendmeat is that all 
nominations, except the nomination of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, the Committee of Arrange- 
ments and the Business Committee, made at the 
outset, shall be subject to the approval of the 
Board. 

The amendment was carried. 

After the Report was disposed of, Dr. 
Behrends presented a resolution in re- 
ference to the desire of certain churches, 
furnishing a large part of the funds of the 
Board, to have a voice in the management 
of its affairs, and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to take the matter into 
consideration and ascertain by correspond- 
ence and conference tle extent of this de- 
sire referred to, and to report at a subse- 
guent annual meeting of the Board. 

The resolution was referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee. 

The Report of the Committee on the 
Home Department was read by the Rev. 
C. F. Thwing, who supported it in the fol- 
lowing address: 

DR. THWING’S ADDRESS. 

I may perhaps be allowed to say a word as to one 
or two items referred to inthis Report. There is 
emphasis put upon large gifts, gifts from those who 
are usually known asrich men. Weare becoming 
a very rich country; money is dmtting in large 
amounts into the hands of many men; aud with 
this increase in riches there is also in many lines an 
increase in benevolence. in 1847, when Abbot Law- 
rence gave $50,0L0 to found the Scientific School at 
Harvard, that $50,000 was said to be the largest sum 
ever given in this country by one man at one time, 
during his lifetime, to any iustitution of education. 
But since that time, in these forty-one years, how 
maby and how magnificent are the offerings made, 
to Yale, to Harvard, to Amherst, to Dartmouth, and 
to the college m our own city of Cleveland, which 
has received hundreds of thousands of dollars from 
one man. Now, this large increase in benevolence 
has not touched the American Board. Men ought 
to give to colleges, but men ought also to give to 
this American Board—not in bequests simply, but 
also in large amounts during their own lifetimes. I 
have the honor of being the pastor of a church that 
has the reputation of being most generous. It is so; 
but that name cemes from the generosity of two or 
three men. Plymouth Church has a Judge Jones, 
whom we all love, who gives away many thousand 
dollars a year. I often think in Plymouth Church, 
and I have said in puplic, that if there is one Judge 
Jones who gives away $30,000, there ought to bea 
dozen Judge Joneses giving away an equal amount; 
and if this be so of one church, there are a score of 
churches throughout the country by whose rich 
men there ought to be given the thousands and the 
tens of thousands. I know that rich* men are 
called upon here, there and everywhere; but I also 
know that the gift of making money is as divine a 
gift as the gift of speech, and the man who has it 
ought to hold that gift as divine, and use it as a gift 
for which he must give account. [Applause.} 

I want to say one thing more. I dislike to talk 
about money. I seidom in my own pulpit allow my- 
self to speak of it, otherwise than to say, “* My 
friends, your money is God’s money. Keep it or 
give itas you know will please him.” I will never 
plead for money, but I willtell my dear friends of 
Plymouth Church, ** This is God’s cause. Give for 
it as he moves you.” And therefore, above all else, 
we need to have the spirit of trae consecration, If 
you and I, pastors, can make our churches the 
Christ churches, the money will be in abundance. 
{Applause.}] My friend, Mr. Montgomery, tells me 
that once in Sweden he chanced to attend a mission 
service, and the preacher was pleading for men to 
give themselves to God, At the close the boxes 
were passed, and the preacher noticed nearly at the 
altar a young man, unkept and unkempt, ragged of 
clothes, soiled of face, bare of feet. The boxes 
were passed in and out, and the deacon came to 
the man and went before him to pass him by. The 
unkempt, ragged fellew said: * Put it low.” And 
the deacon understood not. He said: * Put it lower 
—the box.” He putit lower. *“* Lower still.” He 
putitlower. ‘* Lower yet.” Andthe plate lay upon 
the floor. Then the unkept and unkempt man 
placed himself upon the plate. Brethren, whether 
we have much or little, we are to give ourselves as 
an offering to God; and with ourselves he will have 
our all, [Applause.] 


The report was accepted and the proposal 
that an advance of $150,000 be made in the 


-contributions to the Board for the coming 


year was adopted. A resolution accepting 
the act of interpretation of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature was also adopted. Then, 
at the suggestion of Secretary Alden, the 
subject, the consecration of persons and the 
consecration of property, was thrown open 
for a general discussion by pastors and 
missionaries. Dr. Kincaid was first intro- 
duced. 
DR. KINCAID’S ADDRESS. 

My remarks are in sympathetic avd earnest in- 
dorsement of the report of Dr. Thwing whicu has 
just been read and by vote adopted. Our hearts 
were all deeply moved this morning by the touch- 
ing and tender appeal of the Home Secretary in his 
** Financial Outlook,” for an advance in missionary 


contributions. It seemed to me that the heart of 
Dr. Alden, always tender in its response to the 
progress of missionary events, was touched this 
morning by a new inspiration, and that he read 
correctly the signs of the times. 

“ A forward movement.” There is inspiration in 
the phrase. Twenty-five yeara ago, the ear of the 
patriot, wearied by the monotonous cry, * All quiet 
upon the Potomac,” was cheered and stimulated 
betimes by some such message as * Activity in 
front of Vicksburg,” “Signs of advance in the 
Army of the James.” The veteran soldier marked 
with practiced eye the indications of an aggressive 
campaign. The concentrating of ammuuvition and 
of commissary stores, the rigid inspection of arms 
and accoutrements, the stir in the quartermaster’s 
camp—all this indicated to him marching, strug- 
gle, victory. Brethren, we are surrounded just 
now by the tokens of a forward movement 
in the great foreign missionary army. The 
Almighty is about to mobilize his troops. No great 
keenness of spiritual vision is required to see that 
stirring times are at hand. The recent volunteer- 
ing of more than three thousand young disciples 
in our land for foreign missionary work is one of 
the most significant events in the history of Christi- 
anity. Not half of these may ultimatety be found 
in actual service on the field, but what but a wind 
ofthe Holy Spirit could have inspired such solemn 
consecration in 80 many youthful hearts? Think 
of them as they gather week after week, in bands 
of twenty, forty, sixty, eighty, to study the field, to 
fortify one another in the resolution they have 
made, to pray together for heavenly guidance and 
inspiration. That there are such groups scattered 
over our country is itself a missionary revival. 
Similar religious movements have taken place, as 
you are aware, in the great educational centers oi 
Great Britain—Edinburgh, Dublin, Cambridge. 
Mr. Studd, the champion cricketer of Cambridge, 
and Mr, Smith, the stroke oar of the Cambridge 
eight, the finest oarsman of England, are found, 
dressed in native garb, preaching the Gospel in 
China; and, ou this side the seas, seven of the nine 
talented and athletic young men that constitute the 
rush line of the Princeton College foot-ball team 
are consecrated to foreign missions, and it is known 
as the ** Princeton Foreign Missionary Rush Line.” 
A dozen of our colleges and seminaries are actively 
engaged ‘In raising funds among themselves to 
send out one of their number as a missionary to 
heathen lands. From ten to a dozen college 
and theological students this past summer have 
voluntarily spent their vacations in going 
to churches, to Sabbath-schools, to young 
peoples’ societies, to quicken the interest among 
Christians in praying, in giving and in personal 
consecration of themselves to the foreign mission- 
ary work. [s it not a significant fact that somehow, 
in these days, no man can give himself to Christian 
work at all without finding the worid on his hand 
and on bis heart, as Jesus did? Scarce any organi- 
zation, originated in this country for philanthropic 
effort at home, is able to confine its thought and en- 
deavor to this country alone. The Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, intended for the salvation 
of our sons and daughters at home, has now its for- 
eign missionary, Mrs. Leavitt, engaged in organiz- 
ing auxiliary Unions in the Sandwich Islands, in 
Japan, in China; and @&e Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union applied for admission to the recent 
London Foreign Missionary Conference on the 
ground that it was, to all intents and purposes, a 
foreign missionary organization. The Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, devised for the salva- 
tion of our young men at home, have now their 
foreign missionary, Mr. Wishard, engaged in or- 
ganizing Young Men’s Christian Associations 
throughout the heathen world, and they have re- 
cently secured the formation, in the City of New 
York, of a Foreign Educational Commission to sup- 
ply Christian young men from this country as 
teachers for the Governmental schools of Japan. 
Mr. Moody gathers about him Christian students 
and Christian workers fer Bible study at Northfield, 
and before they are aware of it, the Holy Ghost de- 
scends upon them in a baptism of foreign mission- 
ary fire. Prominent laymen are driven to study 
and to pray with reference to the raising of foreign 
missionary funds, and appear in pamphlets and 
newspaper articles, making suggestions and pro- 
pounding plans. That very modern movement of 
such indescribable interest and power, the Young 
Peoples’ Societies of Christian Endeavor, has already 
ceased to be national or even simply international; 
it has sent down its roots in heathen lands, ard its 
influence is felt the world around. The great Lon- 
don Religious Foreign Missionary Conference itself 
was a sign of the times. The number and the char- 
acter of the men and women there gathered, their 
tender spirit, their exalted thought, their kindling 
enthusiasm, all constituting an assemblage such as 
never before has been held, all indicate that new 
impulses are coming to this great foreign mission- 
ary work. No wonder that Dr. Murray Mitchell, of 
Scotland, in his receat little book upon foreign mis- 
sions, in comparing the present state of interest and 
expectancy with the pas! frigidity of the Church, is 
moved to quote Solomon’s inspired Song: ‘ The 
winter is past, the rain is over, and again the flow. 

rs appear upon the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds is come; the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land.” 

And it is a striking feature of this renewed inter- 
est that it is so manifestly Heaven-descended. It is 
not ap interest that has been worked up by the 
agents of missionary societies, or even by the ap- 
peals of missionaries themselves. Dr. Mitchell, in 
the little book to which I have referred, ascribes 
the interest in Great Britain largely to the visits of 
Mr. Moody. ‘Not that he spoke of foreign mis- 
sions,” he says; ** on his first visit he seemed pur- 
posely to shun the subject; but he spoke of Jesus’ 
love and claims, and of perfect consecration on the 
part of believers; and these things, when rightly 
understood and felt, enkindie missionary zeal” 
The industry of Mr. Moody and his co-laborers in 





this country must be similarly acknowledged. 


Most of these men are laymen, rather than minis- 
ters. God, who took David from the sheep cot, 
Elisha from the plow, and Amos from his herd and 
his figs, seemsto have separated these men from 
their secular uccupations and used them as his in- 
struments to renew the foreign missionary faith 
and zeal of the Church. 

Now, brethren, if these things be, as I have have 

aith to believe they are, the beginnings of a great 
orward movement of the Church of God, what may 
we expect next? We may expect that, under the 
inspiration of an aggressive campaign, as was sug- 
gested this morning, and as was suggested also in 
the report to which we have just listened, the purse 
strings of Christians will be loosened and the sinews 
of war supplied. ‘*Thy people shall be willing in 
the day of thy power.” When the power of the Gov- 
ernment was visible upon the field and the Rebel- 
lion was seen to totter under the mighty blows of 
Sherman and Sheridan and Grant, the people freely 
poured forth their treasure by the million; and so, 
when He who rules over all the nations of the hea- 
then, in whose hand are power and might, so that 
none is able to withstand him, is seen to gird his 
sword upon his thigh, gather the young and strong 
about him him and go fort conquering and to con- 
quer, ** Millions for missions!” will be the natural 
and spontaneous cry. Hallam, the discerning his- 
torian of the Middle Ages, remarks with reference 
to the revenue of states that it is difficult to fix a 
point beyond which taxes will not be borne without 
impatience when they are manifestly called for by 
necessity. Friends, we do not know how much we 
will feel able and willing to give for missions when 
the pressure of a tremendous military necessity is 
upon us. In that day our present giving will seem 
but as child’s play. 

And then I think that, in view of the present 
new missionary impulses felt in this land and 
throughout Christendom, we may expect to con- 
duet our home missionary operations with a wider 
vision and a more exalted aim. Our cherished 
motto, ‘Save America to save the World,” will 
take on hew meaniug and speak with new emphasis 
in our hearts. Already, indeed, the American 
Home Missionary Society finds itself unable to re- 
main always at home, and operate solely within its 
own legitimate sphere. Superintendent Montgom- 
ery, out on the fron*ier—in Minnesota, at least— 
writes his expose of Mormonism, translates it into 
foreign tongues, and sends it, as foreigu missionary 
literature, to Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Iceland. When the foreign missionaries of the 
American Board are employed as Home Missionary 
Superintendents at home, as now in Cleveland in 
the case of Brother Schauffler, and our Home 
Missionary Superintendent in Minnesota is con- 
ducting foreign missionary operations, things are 
becoming apparently somewhat confused, All 
aloug, the Ameriean Home Missionary Society 
has inserted in the written commission, which 
it gives to each of its missionaries, this signi- 
ficant sentence: **The Executive Committee of 
this Society will expect you, in every reasonabie 
way, to promote the great kindred objects of 
benevolent enterprise, the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions and the American 
ome Missionary Society.” In the proportion in- 
which we are inspired with these new ideas in for 
eign missionary effort, is it not evident that the 
essential oneness of home missionary and foreign 
missionary operations will be emphasized and in- 
tensified in our apprehensions? The missionaries 
of the American Board in the West Central African 
Mission organized, as the first fruits of their devoted 
labors, a little church of boys and young men, and 
among the first gifts of that fledging Church isa 
gift to home missionary operations here in the 
United States. The churches of the American 
Board throughout the whole field are trained from 
their very beginning to observe a monthly mission- 
ary concert, and to make their little contribution 
from a poverty which we in this country can hardly 
understand toward the great world-work ef the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and I believe that the time is 
coming when the newly-born home missionary 
churches on our frontier will not consider them- 
selves regularly organized churches entitled to ad- 
mission to the sisterhood until they have inaugu- 
rated a regular system of contributions for the 
spread of the Gospel throughout the world. [Ap- 
plause.} More and more it seems to me, our Home 
Missionary Societies, of whatever name, whatever 
be the particular enterprise in which they are 
engaged, will work for this end simply: To raise up 
Sabbath-schools and churches, bodies of believers, 
that shall be constituent elements in the great for- 
eign missionary army that, under new inspirations, 
and in a not distant future, shall penetrate the 
darkest recesses of heathenism and conquer tie 
world forthe Lord Jesus Christ. [Applause.] 


Other addresses followed by the Rev. 
Messrs. Charles White, Wm. E. Park, Bur- 
dette Hart, Cary of Japan and others. Dr, 
Storrs closed the session with the following 
remarks: 


DR. STORRS'S REMARKS. 


I want to say a word myself, if you will allow me, 
upon the general topic which has been before us, 
anda word principally of reminiscence which has 
been suggested to me as I have been sitting here 
this afternoon. The last time that I was in Cleve- 
land (except in passing through, perhaps, upon the 
train) was at the meeting of the American eBoard in 
1861, twenty-seven years ago. Not one of these hon- 
ored Secretaries was there then. Very few, cer- 
tainly, of the present members of the Prudential 
Committee were on the Committee then; and very 
few who are members of the Board now, peihaps 
were here at that time. It was the darkest period in 
the history of our Civil War. It was after the battle 
of Bull Run and the great disaster, after the heart of 
the nation had been staggered and shocked by that 
terrific calamity, as it appeared to us at the time, 
and when the spirit of the people was depressed 
more than at any other time, before or after, during 





the Civil War. The debt which lay upon the Board’ 


amounted at that time to nearly $30,000, as I remem- 
ber it. There had been the anticipation or fear that 
it might be very much larger; but, by very great 
effort on the part of friends of the Board, it had been 
reduced to a little less than $30,000. Now, there was 
a vast incumbrance with which to enter upon the 
year to come, and the temper of the meeting at first 
was one of despondency. President Hopkins was 
not present at that meeting. I think he was in Eu- 
rope that year, but I am not sure. Judge Jessup, of 
Pennsylvania, I remember, presided ; and the whole 
temper of the meeting was one, at the outset, of lan- 
guor perhaps, certainly of fear. In the course of 
the meeting two or three incidents occurred which 
fixed themselves upon my recollection, and which 
have been recalled to me as I have been listening to 
the eloquent remarks this afternoon, One was the 
gift of a little girl—a gift which came in from an 
interior town in Ohio, fifty or sixty or a hundred 
miles distant from Cleveland. It was the gift of a 
quilt which this little child of ten years, who had 
been sick and confined to her bed for many months, 
had made it her business and her pleasure to work 
with her needle as her dying gift to the American 
Board. It was brought in, and the simple story was 
told of the litce girl lying there in her loneliness and 
remoteness, but having read and heard of the Amer- 
ican Board, and stitching away day by day, with her 
tiny fingers from which the life-blood was gradu- 
ally going, and which were becoming weaker and 
weaker as she went on, until apparently by sheer 
force of will she kept herself alive till it was fin- 
ished, and then wanted it to be given to the Ameri- 
can Board. Well, it was brought in, and instantly 
there arose a great competition among the men who 
were present. My dear friend, Mr. Chittenden, of 
Brooklyn, was one, and Mr. Dodge, of New York, 
our late lamented Vice-president, was another; and 
they bid against each other for that quilt. Mr. 
Dodge at last got it, at $150, I think; and I have al- 
ways wanted to know what became of that quilt. 
I have no doubt it is an heirloom in the family. And 
the money went far and wide for the missionary 
work in which this little child’s heart was so deeply 
interested, 

The other thing is this: I remember we had a 
number of missionaries there. One was Mr. Marsh, 
who made avery touching and powerful address. 
I remember one point in it which has stuck to me 
from that moment to this. He said: * You say now, 
and you say truly, that the soil of Virginia, on which 
the blood of your soldiers was shed, and in which 
lie the bones of your sons and brothers, belongs to 
the North. I agree with you. It does. But, my 
dear friends, remember that every land on the earth 
on which the tears of the missionary have fallen, 
and in which is the grave of the missionary sent 
from America, belongs to the Church in America, 
and you have no right to give up an inch of it.” 
[Applause.] And then, as he went on, he saw the 
discouragement, and he said: “Brethren, there 
must not be any retreat. We must all make sacri- 
fices as we never have done before. I never have 
had very much of a salary; I have not been able to 
lay up very much ; by I will tell you what I will do. 
My dear wife died a year or a year and a half ago. 
She gave to me, on her death-bed, her watch, a gold 
watch, which a friend had given to her long before, 
and with it is a chain wrought of her own hair,” and 
I believe, but I will not be sure of that, * by her own 
hand; and you can understand how precious that 
watch is to me, and how precious that chain is. 
Here it is; I give it to the treasury of the American 
Board”; and he handed it out. Well, there was not 
a dry eye in the house; there was not one who did 
not say, “I will be one to make up to him the value 
of that watch at once.” And in the afternoon ses- 
sion the congregation in this city of which the Rev. 
Dr. Hawks was then the minister, I remember, an- 
nounced through him that they, in an informal 
meeting, hurrying together, had bought that watch 
for some one hundred or one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred dollars (Ido not remember how much), 
put the money into the treasury, and given the 
watch to Mr. Marsh, [Applause.] Now, you may 
depend upon it that that incident touched us to the 
very heart. It was asif thedead handof that godly 
woman had been stretched across the ocean to lay a 
tinger of fire on the pulses of that great meeting and 
stir it to a resolve that it would not retrench, but 
would go forward, make larger expenditures, call 
upon the people for larger contributions, as it did. 
From that time on the American Board has been ad- 
vancing steadily and powerfully all the while up to 
this very point, and now there is a good opportunity 
to take another advance. Let us all remember those 
words, of which I never think without a thrill, which 
are engraved upon the medals or crosses of Berlin 
iron which are the cherished heirlooms in many 
Prussian families. You know, after the battie of 
Jena, with the treasury exhausted and the army de- 
feated, scattered, disorganized, crushed under the 
iron heel of Napoleon, there seemed no hope for that 
kingdom, when the women of Prussia—the noble 
and the wealthy women—poured their ornaments of 
gold and their jewels into the treasury; and all they 
received in return was a Berlin cross, with the in- 
scription on it in raised letters in the German 
tongue, **I gave gold for iron”; and the Berlin cross 
is the cherished possession and pride of many noble 
Prussian families to-day; for out of that self-sacri- 
fice and self-devotion has come the imperiai place of 
Germany in the European world. [Applause.] 


WEDNESDAY—EVENING SESSION. 
Vice-president Blatchford presided. The 
evening was given to missionary addresses 
and to the report of the Committee on Chi- 
na. Among the speakers who addressed the 
large audience were the Rev. Messrs. Blake, 
Barnum of Turkey, Brand, chairman of the 
Committee on China, Porter of China, Pres- 

ident Angell, and A. J. F. Behrends, 





THURSDAY—MORNING SESSION. 
On motion of Vice-president Blatchford 
the thanks of the Board were tendered to 
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the Committee on Codification for their 
excellent work. 

The Report of the Committce on Indian 
Missions, to be presented by Dr. M. M’G. 
Dana, of Lowe!l, Mass., who supported it in 
an eloquent speech, and was followed by 
Dr. Fairbanks and the Rev. Edward Ches- 
ter, M.D., both of India. Then came the 
Report of the Committe on Africa, by Pro- 
fessor Foster, with earnest speeches by 
Professor Foster, Dr. Rood, of Natal and 
the Rev. H. D. Gocdenough, also cf Africa. 
The rest of the morning session was given 
to Japan and Turkey. Among the addresses 
was one by the Rev. Mr. Harada, of Kobe, 
Japan. Dr. Noble reported tor Japan and 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin for Turkey. 





THURSDAY—AFTERNOON SESSION. 

A communion service was held at two 
o’clock, conducted by Dr. Goodwin, of Chi- 
cago, and Dr. Green, of Japan, assisted by 
eight deacons. 

The Committee on Place and Preacher re- 
ported as follows: In favor of accepting of 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church,of New 

York City, and of appvinting as preacher 
the Rev. Llewellyn Pratt, D.D.,of Norwich, 
Conn, with the Rev. Arthur Little, D.D., 
of Chicago, as ulternate. Action was taken 
accordingly. 

Ralph Emerson presented the Report of 
the Committee on Nominations. A letter 
of resignation as coporate member from the 
Rev. Samuel Harris, of Yale College, was 
read avd on motion the resignaticn of Dr. 
Harris was accepted. The Committee then 
presented the following nominations for 
corporate members: 

For CORPORATE MEMBERS.—The Kev. 
Francis E. Clark; the Hon. Chester Hol- 
comb; Frank P. Woodbury, D.D; Henry 
Hopkins, D.D.; Washington Gladden. D.D.: 
William H. Thomson, M.D.; Frank W. 
Carpenter, Esq.: G. F. S. Savage, D.D; the 
Rev. Payson W. Lyman. 

On motion, the Renvort of the Committee 
on Nominations of Corporate Men.oers was 
aecepted, and a billot taken for the election 
of corporate members. 

While the balloting wasin progress, the 
Committee on Treasurer’s Report sub- 
mitted their :eport, to the effect that they 
had carefully gone over the accounts and 
found everything correct. 

While waiting for the examination of the 
ballots on the election of corporate mem- 
bers, the Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers, through its chairman, the Hon. J. 
H. Washburn, of New York, reported the 
following nomipations for Officers during 
the ensuing year: 

President.—R. S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D. 

Vice-President. — Eliphalet W. Blatch- 
ford, Esq. 

Prudential Committee. — Augustus C. 
Thompson, D.D., Ezra Farnsworth, Esq.; 
the Hon. JosephS. Ropes; Edwin B. Webb, 
D.D.; Charles C Burr. Esq.; Bldridge Tor- 
rey, Esq.; Albert H. Plamb, D.D.; the Hon. 
William P Ellison; the Rev. Charles A. 
Dickinson; the Rev. Francis E Clark. 

Corresponding Secretarics. — Nathaniel 
G. Clark, D D.; Edmund K. Alden, D.D. 
Judson Smith. D.D. 

Recording Secretary.—Henry A. Stim- 
son, D.D. 

Assistant Recording 
Rev. E N. Packard. 

Treasurer.—Langdon 8. Ward, Esq. 

Auditors.—The Hon. Arthur W. Tufts; 
James M. Gordon, Esq.; Joseph C. Tyler, 
Esa. 

Mr. Washburn: It is the unanimous report of the 
Commit' ee, and yc u will observe that there is no 
change in the officers from last year, except that 
the Rev. F. E. Clark is nominated onthe Prudential 
Committee, to fill the place vacated by the death of 
the Rev. Dr. Atwood, andthe Rev. EN. Packard 
is nominated as Assistant Recording Secretary, in 
accordance with the new By-laws. 

On motion, the meeting proceeded to ballot for 
the election of officers. 


Secretary. — The 


Dr. Hammond offered the following reso- 
lution: 

WHEREAS, It has come to the knowledge of this 
Board that a plan of organic union has been devised 
between our churches in Japan and those of the 
several Presbyterian Boards in that field, under the 
name of “ The Charch of Christ in Japan”; there- 
fore 

Resolved, That while we must desire that kind of 
spiritual union of all the disciples of our Lord for 
which he prayed, yet exverience has taught us tnat 
plans for organic union between such differing poli- 
ties have uniformly proved disappointing, and have 
resulted in friction and grea’er disupion; and wedo 
not wish as a Board to take the responsibility of ad- 
vising another experiment of the same kind. 

The resolution was referred to the Business 
Committee. 

While the tellers were counting the bal- 
lots of the vote for the election of officers, 
the President cailed for the report of the 
Business Committee on resolutions referred 


Dr. Behrends: I understand that the Chairman of 
the Business Committee has reported on the resolu- 
tion I offered, which I call up, and move its adop- 
tion. I will reid the resolution: 

WHEREAS, The desire has been earnestly ex- 
pressed by honored members and friends of tne 
Board, who are also honored in the Congregational 
churches and mipistry, that the churches from 
which the Board derives, and must continue to de- 
rive, the larger part of the funds in its treasury, 
should have some distinct voice in the selection of 
its corporate members, while they recognize fully 
the wisdom and efficiency of whe Board as hereto- 
fore constituted, and the vast work which it has 
done for the Master and forthe world; and 

WHEREAS, This Board desires to keep itself al- 
ways in close sympathy with the churches from 
which its missionaries and their support are chiefly 
to come; therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of nine (9) be ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to the approval of 
the Board, which shall be authorized and instructed 
to take into careful consideration the matter thus 
presented, to ascertain by correspondence and con- 
ference the extent and urgency of the desire re- 
ferred to, to suggest what may seem to the Commit- 
tee a practicable plan for accomplishing what, if 
anything, mar be desirable in this direction, and to 
report at a subsequenot annual meeting of the Board. 

Vicz-President Blatchford: I bave the honor of 
secondiog this resolution, and I had thought of 
some remarks to make upon it, which, however, I 
do not deem necessary. I will simply say that the 
subject which is embraced in this preamble and the 
resolution, most of the brethren present are aware, 
has been a subject of thought for a number of 
years. I do not know from conversation with 
bietoren whether the majority would favor apy 
change from the present or not; but certainly it has 
been a matter of very serious thought with a great 
many whether there was not some way by which 
the Board could be breught into more direct sym- 
pathy with the churches, It isto reach that fact, I 
understand it, that this preamble and resolution 

are Gow proposed. And while seconding it, may I 
move av amendment to it, which would be a change 
of the number of the Committee from nine to fifteen? 

Dr. Benrends: I will accept that without any fur- 
ther discussion. 

Mr. Blatchford: I will only say that when I first 
saw it [thought it Wasa very proper number. But 
n looking at it more, it seemed to me that fifteen 
would enab'e the President to secure a larger rep- 
reset tation, both in number and tn locality. 

The President: Tois amendment having been ac- 
cepted b/ the brother who moved the resolution, it 
stands fifreen. 

Dr. Noble, of Chicago: The change of the number 

opens the way for another resolution, which I shall 
make in connection with it. I wish to move a sub- 
stitute for the resolution which has been presented 
and it seems to me Worth while to take a little tume 
for rhe consideration of the matter, with bowh forms 
betore us, so that we shall have au intelligent and 
intelligible understanding of what we are consider- 
ing. With your permission, Mr. President, I will 
move the substitution of this form of resolution for 
the one that has been submitted and is pow before 
the Board, leaving out the preamble, and formirga 
substitute for the whole—simply this: 
Resolved, That a committee of fifteen be ap- 
pointed to consider the relation of the Board to the 
churches and iodividuals who make the board 
their missionary agent, and the expediency in view 
of the facts which they may ascertain of securing a 
closer union between them, and that this commit- 
tee be instructed to report such action, if any, they 
may deem wise in this direction, at a subsequent 
annual meeting of the Board. 


The motion to substitute was seconded. 


Dr. Noble: I do this, Mr. President, for three rea- 
soos: First, because, while I sympathize entirely 
with the object Dr. Behrends has in view, and with 
the temper of the paper which he bas presented be- 
fore us, I do not quite like the statement of the case 
made f the preamble. [t seems to me a good dea) 
wiser for us to take the situation exactly as it is, and 
not to attempt as a Board to make aby statement of 
the facts. I don’t suppose it would be possible for 
me to make a state nent of the facts of the present 
condition of things that would satisfy Dr. Behrend:; 
and while perhaps he could make astatement of the 
facts that would satisfy me, yet the impression 
made upon me has been such that I would rather 
ho one would attempt to state the case for the 
Board, but take the facts as they are. The second 
reason is, that it seems to me his statement of the 
case in the preamble and resolution is not specific 
enouga. A committee who shou'd be charged wi'h 
the duties imposed upon them by that resolution 
would be obliged to read the preamble over; and 
they would find considerable difficulty, I apprehend, 
in making exact connection between the statement 
of the case in the preamble and the resolution 
which throws the consideration of the case into 
their hands. It seems to me that 10 @ matter like 
this it ought to be specific in every clause. The 
Committee first of aJl will read the resolution under 
which they are instructed to act, and it is important 
that there be no misapprehension as to what is 
sta'ed in the resolution. 

Theth:rd reason which led me to venture to pro- 
pose this substitute, is that it seems to me to strike 
somew bat more into the heart of the whoie business 
than the resolution presented by Dr. Behrends, 
There are, as the Vice-President has well said, a great 
many people who want this matter looked into—not 
men who are not altogether satisfied witb tne pres- 
ent affairs of the Board, but a great many who are 
loyally interested, avd who woula like to know just 
what the reiation of the Board to the churenes and 
individuals is, and whether this rejation could be so 
adjasted as to make more apparent the harmony in 
their relations. And if we will appoint a committee 
that will go to the very heart of the question, and 
lay all the facts before tne Board, I thiuk there will 
be a general acquiescence in their report. Nobody 





to it. 


but I think it is easy to anticipate that such a com- 
mittee as should be appointed by the President of 
this Roard, selected from the various sections of tne 
country, representing different elements of thought 
in the country, after working, corresponding. and 
praying over the matter, would come to a conclusion, 
when they should arrive at cunclusions, that would 
be satisfactory entirely toa very large part of the 
membership and all the individuals contributing to 
the support of the Board. lt is for those three rea- 
sons that Ihave ventured to move the substitution 
of this resolution forthe preamble and the resolu- 
tion presented by Dr. Behrends. 
Dr. Bebrends: Mr. President, I anticipated dis- 
cussion on this matter, and I have no personal 
preference as to the form of resolution which is 
adopted, solong as the matter itself is reached in 
some way or other. Dr. Noble’s three reasons 
may be boiled down into one; they are only repiti- 
tions of the same criticism that is made upon this 
preamble gnd resolutions, which is to the intent 
that the resolution is not sufficiently specific—that 
it leaves iu doubt the particular question which is 
to be submitted to this Committee for consideration 
and report to the Board at a subsequent annual 
meeting. I must confess that after listening to his 
statement of the case, his own resolution was very 
much more indefinite than the resolution which I 
have presented. That resolution speaks in a gen- 
eral, indefinite way about the relation of this Board 
to the churches and to individuals contributing to 
the support of its missions. Now, it strikes me that 
this is a very indefinite way of stating the subject 
—*the relation of this Board.” What do you un- 
derstaud by that word “relation”? If I understand 
it correctly, the only question on which there has 
been any debate that has been at all earnest, has 
been the specific question as to how corporate 
members should be elected, so that the Boards 
should be constituted in such wise as to be brougnt 
into direct connection with the churches contribut- 
ing to the support of its work. That questiou is 
not defiuitely stated in the substitute offered. It is 
detinitely stated in the preamble and resolution 
which I have offered. I cannot for the life of me 
sce where the charge of inde‘initeness is sustained 
as tothe preamble of this resolution. It may be 
that Chicago has not heard what is going on in re- 
gard to this matter. I am surprised that Dr. Noble 
should give evidence of so much ignorance in this. 
I have met it on the right hand and on the left. The 
inquiry has been raised on all hands whether it is 
not practicable that in the nomination and election 
of the corporate membersnip, there could not be 
some wise change imaugurated in order to bricg 
the churches into direct relations with this con- 
stituency. That bas been the one subject that has 
been discussed, not only recently, but for some 
years past, it has been commented upon. That is 
the definite question submitted in this preamble— 
“The desire has been earnestly expressed by 
honored members and friends of the Board, who 
are also honored tn the Congregational! churches and 
mivistry”’—we could give the names, but we do 
not suppose it wise to do it—*‘ that the churches 
from which the Board derives, and must con- 
tinue to derive, the larger part of the funds in 
its treasury, should have some distisct voice 
in the selection of its corporate members, while 
they recognize fully the wisdom and efficiency of 
the Board as heretofore constituted.” Ifthat is not 
definite, I don’t know what is definite; there is only 
a single thought there, referring to this very matter 
is discussion, And the second preamble is simply 
an affirmation that the Board desires to Keep itself 
in close sympathy with the churches. And there- 
fore, because this is tne fact, the resolution is ap- 
pended to take that very question into considera- 
tion. I begtosay, in ai deliberate good-will, that 
it is my opini-n that the preamble an’ reso!ution 
which I have presented is certainly preferable in 
the matter of definiteness to the substitute offered 
by Dr. Noble. 


The tellers appointed to count the ballots 
for the election of officers, reported as fol- 
lows: Whole number of ballots cast, 74—66 
regular, according to the printed ballots, 
irregular, 8. The whole ticket was elected 
by 66 ballots out of 74. 


The President (Dr. Storrs): Brethren, I want tc 
say a w6rd before going any further. Personally, 
of course, I feel the honor conferred upon me by 
you iu this election, especially as it comes aftera 
year of experiment and one annual meeting. I 
take it as ap expression of your kind confidence and 
regard. It was an extremely diMcult thing fo. me 
to accept the office last year; some of you know 
something about it, but nobody but the people 
around No, 80 Pierpont Street, Brooklyn, ever knew 
it altogether. Still. 1 felt that on the whole it was 
necessary that I snould do so, I have got toa point 
in life when, with all affection and fraternal 
honor toward others, I can say that the honors 
which are conferred upon me in conuection with 
public office, of which I have had my full 
shale, are of no account. I do not mean 
that I despise them, or that Ido net think of them 
with pleasure ; but they do not constitute any am- 
bition of my heart. 1 have had work enough to do 
for a great many years. I shriuk more and more 
from any great and yet vague responsibility ; and I 
have felt the pressure of that more or less during 
the year past, altho those associated with me inthe 
administration of the Board have relieved me in 
every way possible. I said honestly,in the close 
of my letter accepting the nomination last years 
that if the judgment of tne Board did not agree 
with mine in some things which I intimated, I 
should gladly retire at the end of the year. My 
‘mpression has been that the impression of the 
Board has coincided very largely with the views I 
suggested. [Applause.] I think, at any rate, that 
the members of the Board recognize the sincerity 
of my convictions. I hold these convictions in the 
solrit of fraternal sympathy and respect and I 
desire nothing else in the world than to promote 





can say just what such a commitiee will report; 





unity and efficiency in the holding of the faith and 








the spreading of the faith of Christ on the part of 
this Board. Now, as I have said, I do not desire 
this office; [um perfectly sincere in saying that, 
Sometimes I have thought it was tie one pound too 
much to carry. But I thank you heartily for your 
kindness in electing me to it the second time, 7 
kuow that while other voice: are being silenceg 
around me—I do not hear them as I did—there ig 
one voice which I shall hear [after a pause) and } 
want to hear that voice seg, ‘* Well done.” [ ac. 
cept the office. [Applause.] 


Dr. Storrs displayed considerable emo. 
tion toward the close of his remarks, and 
it was with difficulty that he was able to 
finish them. 


Mr. Ely: I second the substitute offered by Dr. 
Noble, because I dislike the preamble and resolu. 
tion offered by Dr. Behrends, The preamble im. 
plies that this Board is a Congregational Board. I¢ 
is not such, and never has been, as I understand, 
It is the American Board, and has representatives 
from other churches. The poor widow woman re- 
ferred to, who has given her thousand dollars, is a 
member of the Presbyterian Church; and there are 
others outside of the Presbyterian Church who con- 
tribute; and therefore I approve of the substitute, 

The Rey, 8. M. Freeland: As one of the tellers, ag 
the vote was not allowed to be given in ful!, I would 
like to say that the vote for President and Vice. 
President, and for most of the officers, was entirely 
unanimous. [Applause.) 


The President invited the newly elected 
corporate members present in the audience 
to come forward and take their places on 
the platform. 


Dr. Quint: When I heard the paper or Dr. Noble 
read as a substitute, itseemed to me exactly cor- 
rec’; but upon a second reading I must say that I 
think it might be amended slightly by including a 
referenve to the specific thing that we have in mind, 
and tbat is to insert, after the words * between 
them” the words, * especially including the subject 
of the selection of corporate members.’ It seemed 
to me that that would be desirable; and on the 
other hand, Dr. Behren 's will pardon me if I say 
that I think the preamble is a little too heavy, alit- 
tle too much portico for the house; I think it might 
be materially shortened. The suggestion came 
to my mind when I _ read this first: 
“Whereas, The desire has been earnestly ex- 
pressed by honored members and friends of the 
Board.” The desire has not been expressed in any 
way in whic’ this Board recognizes it. We are act- 
ing Officially. The desire has been expressed in 
newspapers, but no desire has come to this Board; 
and We are not aefing on popular rumors, or what 
we individualiy know, but on what has come oftl- 
cially to this Board. Now, it seems to me that this 
is a little wrong in its statement, and gives an 
impression a little different from whatit might if 
that part of it were changed to read: ‘*Whereas, It 
is suggested that some of the members of the Board 
and other loyal friends desire to see some change.’’ 
That migit be proper. But I suppose we all agree 
that the matter has been a subject of discussion 
among individuals and in tne papers; it has not, 
however, been acted upon by any of the Congrega- 
tional bodies last year. I kept pretty good run of 
them, and my impression was that it was laid over 
by them with the expectation that the Board would 
take the matter up at this meeting. I think there is 
a general feeling that the Board ought to take up 
the consideration of the subject. It seems to me 
the easiest way would be—I think the first part, 
come to look at it, has considerable merit, if put in 
this shape: ** Whereas, it is suggested that some of 
the members of the Board, and other friends ef the 
Board among churches and individuals who make 
the Board their missionary agent, desire some closer 
connection between them and the Board, especially 
in the matter of the selection of corporate members, 
Resolved, that this subject be referred” to a com- 
mittee toexamine and report as Dr. Noble puts it. 
The Board is not strictly a corporate body. Now it 
strikes me that it would save debateif Dr. Noble 
and Dr. Behrends, and one or three others were to 
put their heads together, they could agree upon a 
form which we could adopt unanimously to-mvrrow 
morning. 

Dr. Noble: I hope the motion will not prevail. 
We are as ready to act upon this now as to-morrow. 
There is nothing to be read between the lines of 
this proposition. I am perfectly willing to have 
any change inthe phraseology, just so long as we 
don’t have any preamble, but the simple instruction 
that goes from this Board. I would accept the in- 
sertion of the phrase suggested by Dr. Quint as an 
amendment, and any otber amendment which does 
not make the resoluticn so wide that we lose the 
specific object sought. I accept cheerfully the 
amendment that Dr. Quint suggests, and I should 
prefer very much that we come to a vote now. 

Dr. Behrends: Would it be proper for me, with 
the consent of my second, to accept this amend- 
ment offered by Dr. Noble, with the change sug- 
gested by Dr. Quint? 

The President: Certainly. 

Dr. Noble: It is understood that I accept the 
amendment proposed by Dr. Quint. 

Dr. Behrends: Then I wi!l accept the amendment 
as a substitute for my reso.ution. 

The President: Then, brethren, the vote will be 
taken upon the resoluton as now amended. The 
Secretary will please read it. 

The Secretary (Dr. Stimson) read the res- 
olution as offered by Dr. Noble and 
amended by Dr. Quint, and accepted by 
Dr. Behrends as a substitute for his reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That a committee of fifteen be ap- 
pointed to consider the relation of the Board to the 
churches and individuals who make the Board 
their missionary agent, and the expediency, in 
view of the facts which they may ascertain, of 
securing a closer union between them, and espe 
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is, including the subject of the selection of cor- 
: aad members, and that this committee be in- 
| pn i to-report such action, if any, as they may 
, wise in this direction, at a subsequent annual 
of the Board. 
yr. Jenkins: I would ask the special significance 
ofthe word “ individual” in the resolution. 
Dr. Noble: I shall be glad to answer that there 
. great many individuals who give individually 
Board, and not through the churches. They 
have aright to be considered in a matter 
tms kind. 
qne President: Brethren, the question is on this 
resolution and [ bave the very strongest conviction 
this is a question upon Waich our vote should 
pea very ewphatic one, and I would particularly 
ask, therefore, that the question be taken by a ris- 
yote. Those in favor of this resolution will 
esse signify it by rising. The resolution is 
adopted; the vote is unanimous. 
pr. Little: I move that the resolution presented 
Dr. Hammond be referred to the Prudential 
Committee for their consideration. 


The motion was adopted. 


pr. Michael Burnham, of Springfield, Mass,, read 
the report of the Committee on Mission in Papal 
Lands. 

The Secretary then read a long list of ab- 
sent members, who had sent their regrets 
at not being able to be present, and the 
President stated that the same would be 
entered upon the Minutes. 


THURSDAY—EVENING SESSION. 

At the evening session there was a very 
large attendance. Vice-president Blatch- 
ford presided. After speeches by the 
Rev. James L. Fowle, oi Cesgrea, the Rev. 
A. H. Andrus, of Mardin, and Dr. Barnum, 
of Harpait, and the report of the Committee 
on the Micronesian Mission, and a brief 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Logan, of 
that Mission, Dr. Storrs spoke as follows: 


PRESIDENT STORKS’S ADDRESS. 


Fathers and Brethren and Christian Friends: 
léo not think that any oue not of his blood could 
miss this evening the reverend and benignant 
face of him who so jong presided over this Board 

* morethanI do, It has been my happiness, not very 
uofrequenily, to speak upon the platform of this 
Board at its annual meetings, on Thursday even- 
ing; but always when I have done so hitnertol 
have been introduced by him; andI feel, while 
standing here tnis evening, somewhat as one might 
fee] treading a high path with the hand of a leader 
and a friend suddenly withdrawn. But I know 
that so much of his spirit has gone into the Board, 
and into those who are its friends, that you will 
hear me with cordial readiness, and a welcome like 
that which you have already expressed. 

Ihave another sense of difidence in saying any” 
thing this evening, because I speak after these vet- 
eran missionaries who have returned from the field 
of Javor and of struggle, and who have come to tell 
us their impressions of the fields in which they have 
worked, and of the vast importance of it to the 
kingdom of God on the earth. In the old times of 
tne War, you know, we used to rejoice to hear the 
story of a soldier, an officer, returned from the 
field, rather than to hear the discourse of any man 
concernieg the War who had not himself had a part 
init; and I have something of that feeling this 
tvening, and would far rather sit and listen to 
those who bring us tidings from afar than to say 
anything myself, if the custom and propriety of the 
occasion did not demand that I should. 

And then I have still a third feeling in the same 
direction: That this meeting itself, this great as- 
sembly of the Board and of its friends, is the real 
speaker on this occasion, and that any single voice 
is insignificant in comparison with the appeal 
Which this vast assemblage itself makes to all our 
minds, to all our hearts. I believe it is Schiller who 
says that “if you compact the thunder into one 
quick peal, the royal sound will shake the earth; 
but if you distribute the thunder into single and 
spirated tones, those tones become a lullaby for 
children.” So I feel that the voice, inarticulate tho 
it be, of this asse ably is the real speaker on this oc- 
Casion. 

But, as I have been sitting here during this day or 
two of work and responsibility, and yet with inter- 
vals of thought, I have asked myself the question, 
again and again: Why are we here? And it isto 
that question that I purpose to give, in some brief 
Measure, an answer. Tne land around us is echo- 
ing at this moment with a vast, prolonged political 
debate; processions are marching along the streets, 
With banners and torches; great assemblies are 
gathered to hear the words of eloquent speakers: 
the columns of the newspapers are filled with para- 
gtaphs which stmke on the ear like the rattle of 
Musketry; and all men are called to choose their 
sides and take up their part in the great work in 
Which the nation is now engaged. It is right and 
Teasonable that this should be. This great debate 

is educating as well as animating—e<ducating the 
citizens, on whom it calls to perform the highest 
function which is committed tothem. We may be 
in sympathy with one party, or avother party, ora 
third party, eur we are all in sympathy with the 





Patriotic impulse which underlies the whole im- 
Mense and sigiifican’ movement. 

Now, we ate gathered bere, not, primarily, by 
any patriotic impulse, tho that has its partin our 
assem iy, for whatever great work a nation under- 
take’ wreatens the nation; whatever magnificent 
ent se the Church of Christ enters upon and 
c 1 gives uew power to that Church; and the 
Cvureh to tuis couatry is to gain its power for sub- 
auing the country to Christ by the’mighty effort it 


Mikes !o conquer the world for the Master. It is, 
im that 18238, a patriotic impulse which brings us. 
‘at isnotthe primary thing. Nor do we come 


















here in fealty to an organization. Much as we value, 
highly as we honor, deeply as we venerare, this 
American Board, which antedated the life of al- 
mst every one present, and which has wrought 
sucb illustrious work in the past, it is not merely in 
loyalty to that that we are here assembied, as men 
may be gathered by their fidelity fo the Republican 
organization, or the Democratic, or that of the Pro- 
hibition Party, or as the Roman Catholic missions 
are, to a certain extent, inspired and animated by 
the devotion of those who take part in them, to the 
great Roman Catholic organization which they rep- 
resent. No. Our aims are ampler and remoter. 

Why are we here? We are here, first, because of 
our sympathy with men of every race, and every 
religion, and every color, and every clime, and ev- 
ery form of social organization. We desire to ben- 
efit them, wheresoever we can reach them; and 
that is the spirit of the Master, who came, not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister; who made the 
power of miracle, which was lodged in his willand 
regvant on his bands, effective for the relief of the 
suffering, the uphfting of the lowly and the com- 
forting of the sad, That is the Christian spirit, 
** Ich dien” (I serve) is the legend on the crest of ev- 
ery Prince in the royal house of God. 1t was in that 
spirit that Missions originated; it is in that spirit 
that they have been carried on; it is in that spirit 
that they will continue to be carried on to 
the end of time. We do not propose merely to seek 
either, the spiritual welfare of men, but to seek to 
advance their material and physica) interests, by 
the preaching of the Gospel, for the life that now is 
as well as that which is to come. Nota great while 
ago, I heard a lady who had returned from voyag- 
ing around the world, a lady not specially interested 
in mission work, I presume, say: ** Whenever I 
attended church at home [ was called upon, very 
frequently certainly, if not always, to contribute to 
missionary work,andI gave, sometimes more and 
sometimes less; but I thought, whenI got out of 
America, I had escaped those appeals. I landed in 
the Sandwich Isiands, I went to achurchin Honolulu, 
aud the first sermon I heard was a missionary ser- 
mon, and the first service in which I was called to 
take part was to assist a collection for proclaiming 
the Gospel to people in Africa.” Said she: **I be- 
lieve I am never goingto get rid of this thing.” 
There is an old Indian legend, I believe, that a poor 
manthrew abud of charity into Buddha’s bowl, 
and it blossomed into a thousand flowers. Now, we 
throw out the bud of Christian faith by the Gospel 
into scattered communities here and there through- 
out the earth, and it bursts into a thousand blos, 
soms like this, contemplating, as I said, not merely 
the spiritual we.fare of men, tho tnat chiefly, but 
also their present advancement and welfare in the 
world; forthere is nothing but the power of the 
Gospel to lift nations into the light and peace and 
the glorious hope which come with liberty. There 
is nothing like that to give men spur and expecta- 
tion for the life that now is, as well as for that 
which isto come. 

Men say sometimes that right religious thought 
is connected undoubtedly with right relizious emo- 
tion, but with nothing else. There never was a 
greater mistake made by any intelligent person in 
the worid than that. Right religious thought has 
to do with all hfe, with the entire conduct and 
prosperity of cur affairs in the worlc. lt is spoken 
of as being the ** water of life”; and it is like the 
water, which is in the breath of the babe and in the 
bone of the man; which is in the dew-drop; which 
is in the mill-stream; which is in the fleecy cloud; 
which is in the boiler of the engine; which is in the 
rainbow that lifts its shining arch above us, and in 
the cataract whose tremendous rush and precipi- 
tous fail go on underneath tiat lovely and lustrous 
arch. I have sometimes thought, in the universal- 
ity of its application, that it was like the pape 
which men make out of defiled and rotting rags— 
one of t1xe miracles of modern industry—on which 
are impressed the great truths of the Bible; yes, on 
which are impressed the great thoughts of preach- 
ers and teachers; yes, but on which also the lady 
writes her note, and the poet writes his Jays, and 
the author writes his essays or treatises, and the 
merchant writes his accounts, and on which nations 
conduct their correspondence; which enters as a 
material into almost a hundred and fifty mechani- 
cal arts, of which the roofs and walls of houses are 
builded, which is fabricated into toys for the hand 
of childhood, and which is wedged and rammed 
and molded into the car-wheels, on which flows 
back and forth, with jncessant and resounding re- 
currence, the commerce of a continent. So it is 
with religious thought. It has to do with every 
putt of life; and it has todo especially with peoples 
in whom the spirit of enterprise and hope is re-aris- 
ing. I was very much struck, bot a great while 
ago, with the profound remark of an English civil- 
ian, statesman, thinker, personally resident in In- 
dia and familiar with it, to whom reference 
was made, 1} think, by Secretary Clark a 
day or two since, to the effect that Brah- 
minism and Buddhism were religions that 
sprang up in centuries of extreme depression, and 
they were essentially, therefore, religions of de- 
spair. They undertook to give an answer to the 
question, Is life worth living? and the answer was: 
“ No; the only superlative good of man is the ex- 
tinction of personal consciousness.” Now that 
there stirs a new spirit in India, in China and in 
Japan, the old religions drop away from the aspir- 
ing and expectant men and women, as a 
tainted garment drops off from the frame resuming 
health and vigor; and Christianity, which is a re- 
ligion of impulse, of hope, of aspiration, crowned 
with celestial promises, comes in to meet this new 
temper of enterprise, and to build better things in 
all the future in all those lands than they have ever 
known in the past. We work for the life that now 
is,as well as for that whichis to come, While, 
above all things else, we work for the conversion to 
God by a living faith, for the union with Christ by 
the work of the Holy Spirit in the heart of those to 
whom we carry the message of divine love, that 
they may be set as stars in the firmament on high, 


that they may join with angels and saints in the 

praises and the glories of the life everlasting, it is 

this impulse which brings us together: Sympathy 

with men, a desire to bless them. 

And then enthusiasm for trath—enthusiasm for 

the truth because of its own glory,and not merely 

because of the effects which it works on those who 

receive it, Weare not alone in feeling such entau- 

siasm for truth. The philosopher feels it, the scien- 
tific man feels it,the artist feels it, toward the 
principles which are primordial and sovereign in 
the department of art. But we feel itmore, because 
the truth toward which our minds go out is the 
supreme truth of the universe, which God 
himself (reverently be it said), became an 
author to reveal to us, which comes to us by the 
hands of apostles from the Master himself, which 
illuminates all other traths, which enriches and en- 
forces every soul into which it enters. Nov, men 
who do not believe much, who are of a pyrrhonic or 
agnostic tendency, will sneer at this enthusiasm 
for truth, very likely, and will call it bigotry. They 
did that in the ante-Nicene times, and they have 
done it ever since. The difference between homo- 
ousion and homoiousion isto them a mere matter of 
breath, not worth a thought. The * filioque” which 
rent Christendom asunder, dividing the Greek and 
Roman Churches, and which has kept them divided 
for centuries, seems a fanciful p»rase or a phrase 
of fanatical frenzy to great multitudes ef people, 
who are about as careless or ignorant of the truth 
asthe young lady was of botany. When she was 
called upon—in a Civil Service examination, per- 
haps—to tell something about botany. Well, she 
said, she really did not know very much about it; 
she had studied it once, a good many years ago, 
but she‘had forgotten it almost altogether; she did 
not Know tiat she could quite tell the difference 
between acryptogram and a pachyderm. [Laugh- 
ter.] Now, if we do not Know the difference be- 
tween the truth and something which 1s not truth, 
we shall not enter into this enthusiasm for the work 
of missions. But our fathers felt it when they left 
the English Church, with its ancient and magni- 
ficent universities, with its delightful parish 
churches and manses, and came to these wil- 
derness shores because love for the truth com- 
pelled them. They felt it afterwards in the 
time of the Unitarian division and debate. We 
fee! it whensoever we think of the truth as it 
really is, opening to us the secrets of the universe, 
revealing the moral law, to which all physical 
laws are only the temporary platform, showing to 
us the redemption, and the great white throne, and 
the eternal heavens beyond. We feel the glory of 
the truth for its own sake, and because God, with 
the infinite enthusiasm ef his divine miad, has com- 
municated it to us; and we shall feel it more and 
more if a rampant infidelity is to invade our plat- 
forms widely, and crowd our halls with those who 
have come to hear something new and startling, if 
not staggering, even, to the moral nature. I have 
sometimes thought this was a providential reason 
for permitting infidel speech to become current in 
a Christian community. It does not harm Christi- 
anity ; it does not check its advance, auy more than 
the screech of the steam-whistle down here checks 
the rush of the wave on the lake shore, or would 
check the tide, if Lake Erie was big enougn to have 
one. [{Laughter.] These infidel teachings, like a 
deadly drug which, in its reactive effect, makes the 
life power in man more complete and more com- 
manding, may bring out a fresh enthusiasm for the 
truth in those who believe it, who love it, who glory 
in it, but who have been tuo much accustomed to 
take it with a kind of languid acceptance as a mat- 
ter of course. When this enthusiasm is in us, then 
we are brought together, of course, by our common 
desire for common work. 

Then I say for myself, and I am sure | speak for 
every other thoughtful person in this assembly, I 
love to be in this work because I love to stand iu 
the ranks and march in the footsteps of those who 
have gone before me in the best work of the world, 
the work which God most honors, in which 
he is most pleased, by which he is most 
praised, and to which he gives the most illus- 
trivuus promises. Every man likes to stand in a 
grand succession of kindred spirits. The jur- 
ist does, the artist does, the scholar does, 
the professional man in any department 
does, aud the Christian well may. “My soul be 
with the saints!” That was the ejaculation of old, 
and that may well be the fervent aspiration of every 
intelligent and immortal spirit now. What a strik- 
ing fact it is that the positivist calendar, the calen- 
dar of the disciples of Comte, recognizing no per- 
sonal God whatever, and no true worship offered to 
an unseen God, yet gathers apart on its rolls the no- 
ble and heroic spirits of the world, blazons them on 
its books, and sets apart a day for the celebration 
or commemoration of every one. That shows the 
depth and power of that instinct in the heart which 
leads us to wish to stand in the same line with the 
grand ones who have gone before. We wish to 
stacd there, with Martyn, and Brainerd, and Cary, 
and Judson, and Ann Haseltine, and Harriet New- 
ell, and al] the others who have given luster to his- 
tory by their self-consecration tothe work of the 
Master. We wish to work with them. Not with 
them only. We go back to the medieval time, and 
wish to stand with Boniface and Anschar, with Ad- 
albert, and Columban and, Otto, of Stettin, and all 
the others. We go back to the early apostles, and 
the Christians who went everywhere preaching the 
Word, their hearts burning in them, testifying of 
the Master and of his truth and of his promise. We 
wish to be in the tine of those wto have marched 
under the golden trumpe'‘s of God, and under that 
one banner in the worid which never goes down, and 
to feel that their influence descends upon us. [Ap- 
plause.] When we feel this power within us we are 
pulled together, as each particle in the mixture ts 
pulled to every other particle to form the lovely and 
radiant crystal. 

Then, above all, there is the sympathy with the 
Son of God, the love to him, the adoration of him, 
the desire to glorify him by a work con- 





secrated to him in the world, and that 
is the intensest force of all. It is most intense, of 
course, in us in the time of revival, when our 
hearts are hot. It 1s most intense after some expe- 
rience of sore trial, perhaps, or of long endurance, 
or of great work from which we shrank, to which 
he pushed us, and which at last, under his impulse, 
we readily took up. Then we understand the power 
of that adoring love to Christ. 

Women understand it, with their more abundant 

emotional and affectionate nature, perhaps, mere 
keenly and mightily than man. The babe in the 
manger touches the mother’s heart; the son on the 
cross speaks to her with a pathos and a power never 
to be paralleled in man. The miracle and the 
mercy, the cradle and the crown, the illustrious as- 
consion, the mediatorial throne of splendor, all 
come to her, as they are pictured in the New Testa- 
ment, as they are revealed by the divine Spirit in- 
terpreting the New Testament, with a power to lift 
her above the world and make her des'!rous to iive 
only for Christ, So the Woman’s Bourd comes into 
existence and activity, andjthe women go forth 
to visit their sistorsin the harem and the zenana, 
and to minister the comfort of the Gospe) in every 
loneliest cottage, almost in every wildest jungle of 
the world. But men know it too. They know it 
through song and sacrament, through converse 
with each other, through all the ministry of the 
Church, whose very office and purpose it is toman- 
ifest the Son of God forevermore on earth; and 
when they see him walking in history, trampling 
the turbulence of tempestuous populations into 
peace; when they see him bringing to pass his vast 
designs, silently but irresistibly; when they think 
of him on the cross, under which the strong earth 
shivered, and over which the heavens grew dark, 
dying for them, and now on the throne of glory in 
the heavens, with angels and saints praising him 
in their ceaseless triumph, they feel as Paul did, 
“‘when it pleases God,” as he said, * to reveal bis 
Son in me.” He had revealed his Son to him on the 
way to Damascus; afterward he revealed his Son 
in him, and then, says the Apostle, ** I conferred 
not with flesh or blood”; I was ready for every pil- 
grimage ; I was ready for every service, at Athens, 
or Coriuth, or Rome; I was ready for the sword of 
the Empire to liberate my life from its earthly fet- 
ters and set it free in the glory of God’s saints! 
And wheresoever there is that spirit of love and 
worship and consecration to the Son of God, there 
men come together as we do now. By natural 
force the elective affinities of the world pull them 
into one marshaled mass. 

And then, beyond that even, is the desire to be in 
partuership with God, in sympathy with his majes- 
tic plans for the conversion of the world and the re- 
newal of the earth to uimself. The great reformers 
have always felt this. Cromweli felt it, and Wil- 
liam of Orange, as well as Luther, Zwingli and 
Calvin. Our fathers felt it when they clung to the 
continent in spite of winds and wolves, the winter 
coldand savage men, knowing, as they said, and 
inscribed it on their statute book, that ‘* small colo- 
nies are the foundation of great commonwealths.” 
They wished to walk with God and to work with 
him 1n this mighty plan; and we should be recreant 
to our ancestry, we should be forgetful of the obliga- 
tion that comes from a noble and religious descent | 
if we did not feel the same aspiration and were not 
conscious of the same purpose. We should be the 
meanest of all men that God ever created on the 
earth if, with our faith in him and in his providence, 
we did not desire to co-operate with him, especially 
in these times, when he is working so signally and 
magnificently. Think of his work inthe past! He 
sent the printing press when he was ready, and the 
needle of the compass, and the telescope to search 
the stars. Before that he had made the Roman 
Empire bend and break beneath his touch, with all 
its consolidated strength, the growth of ages; he 
had taken our savage ancestors, yours and mine, 
and made them bow before him and accomplish his 
designs; and when the time came he picked up this 
continent out of the sea,on the point of the needle, 
that he might cover it with a purified religion and 
make it the throne of that religion in all the earth 
for ali the centuries. [Applause.] He built our 
nation into sudden power, beyond the expectation 
of those who, humanly speaking, were its founders. 
When the time came, he wiped out slavery with one 
swift stroke of his red right hand, that it shall never 
appear again. [Applause.] Everything portends 
the coming events toward which God’s plans have 
always been working, and toward which now he 
makes the centuries hurry; apd it is our grand 
privilege to work with him in this vast enterprise 
for the renewing of the world; and whensoever we 
see the august plans and take part in them with a 
true enthusiasm of the heart, then we come to- 
gether; then we combine our forces with each 
other, and then, in an armanent, not merely as indi- 
vidual:, we go forth, with banners fying and voices 
triumphant, to speed on the good work for which 
the ages wait, and for which Christ died. 

And it is very noticeable, in this progress of 
the divine plan, how powers hostile to the 
Gospel are weakening. Our dear and ven- 
erated friend, Dr. Hamlin, gave us illustra- 
tions of that in his story this morning of the 
decadence of Islam. I believe—I will not 
speak with certainty (he has seen itif it is there, 
and I have not)—that over the chancel in the 
Mosque which was the ancient Church of Saint 
Sofia in Constantinople, there was a magpificent 
mosaic picture of the Christ, which the Moslems 
capturing the city covered with paint and with 
cement, and that there has been a tradition among 
them, which has not died, that whenever that figure 
of tne Christ shou:d reappear the power of the 
Moslem in Europe would fail and pass; ang that 
figure of the Christ, through the scaling of the 
paint and the mortar, is beginning again to be 
dimly visible in its mighty and benignaat lines, 
(Applause.} Yes, the weakening of hostile powers 
aod the ever-increasing strength of Christian 
powers illustrate this augueyf march of divine 
providence, 





And et us remember that the poor and obscure 
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peoples of the world are to be God’s chosen instru- 
ments in the future toward which the world is 
tending. I was very much struck the other day 
with a remark in the volume, the beautiful and 
brilliant volume. of a professor in a Western college, 
with whict our Brother Dr. Magoun has long been 
connected, to the effect that of the twelve stones in 
the foundations of the new Jerusalem of the 
Apocalypse, whicu represents the ultimate spiritual 
and social divine order m the earth, nine are of the 
commonest materia), the quartz and alumina which 
are the common constituent elements in the con- 
stitution cf the globe, So these poor, obscure, 
depressed and almost unknown persons, as reached 
by the Gospel, purified by the divine Spirit, are to 
become associated as foundation stones in the 
grand temple of universal liberty, universal illumi- 
nation, universal peace and universal worship 
{ Applause. } 

So it is that we are here gathered. We are to send 
the Gospel—to send it, as was suggested in the ser- 
mon the other evening, as a seminal germ to enter 
into the minds of nations and develop itself accord- 
ing to its law undgr the conditions and circum- 
stances which are familiar to those nations. We do 
not care particularly to make Congregationalists out 
of the Japanese, or out of the Chinamen, or out of 
the Hindoos. Perhaps they will not become Con- 
gregationalists thoroughiy until they have advanced 
so far on the way to spiritual perfection that our 
mission to them will have been fulfilled. (Laughter 
and applause.}] But we want to send them the Gos- 
pel, that they may take it in, manifest it in the forms 
which are to them familiar, and that it may be with- 
in them as a power of light and life and glory, lifting 
them up nearer and nearer to the throne of God, 
Oh, my brethren, it is a work magnificent! If there 
be silence in Heaven for the space of half an hour, 
it must be because angels and saints are watchiug 
the on-going of this stupendous movement. It is 
the work for which Christ shed his blood; it is the 
work for which the Spirit.of God came at Pentecost, 
and nas been abiding with his Church from that day 
to this; it is the one work certain of success and vic- 
tory. Yes, victory! for as surely asthe world stands 
the plan of God in its redemption shall be carried 
out, as was his plan in its creation. We take hold of 
the hand of Omnipotence; and what shall surpass, 
what shall exhaust the courage and the confidence 
which come from clasping the hand of the Almighty 
and feeling the infinite pulses upon our own? The 
Christian paradox is to be realized. Let us glory in 
the thought. The mean things of the world are to 
subdue the mighty, and the despised things of the 
world are to overcome the haughty, and the things 
which are not are to bring to naught the things 
which are; and the patient and the dying Lamb is 
to conquer at last the fury, the fierceness, and the 
power of the Lion of the world. 


At the close of the address the President 
announced the appointment of committees 
as follows: 

Committee on New Members: Dr. Bur- 
dette Hart, Homer Meriam, Esq., Dr. L. H. 
Cobb, William E. Hale, Esq., Dr. Alexan- 
der McKenzie, Dr. 8. D. Ayer and John H. 
Washburn. 

Committee of Arrangements for Next 
Meeting: Dr. William M. Taylor, Dr. 8. H. 
Virgin, John H. Washburn, Wm. H. Thomp- 
son, M.D., Cornelius N. Bliss, Charles 8. 
Smith, Caleb B. Knevals, W. Ives Wash- 
burn, Charles P. Pierce, H. A. Lockwood, 
Licien C. Warner. 

Committee under Dr. Behrends’s resolu- 
tion presented at the afternoon session: Dr. 
A. J. F. Behrends (chairman), E. W. Blatch- 
ford, Esq., Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. A. Noble, 
President J. B. Angell, Ralph Emerson, 
Esq., A. Lyman Williston, Esq., L. B. Rip- 
ley, Esq., S. B. Capen. Esq., Dr. George R. 
Leavitt, the Hon. Royal C. Taft, Dr. C. F. 
Thwing, Dr. Charles R. Palmer, Dr. J. L. 
McLean, G. Henry Whitcombe, Esq. 

The gentlemen named to constitute the 
committees respectively were confirmed, 
and the Committee of Arrangements was 
granted power to add to its number if 
thought desirable. 


FRIDAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The Committee on the Turkish Mission 
offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 


“ Resolved, That this Board desires to express its 
high appreciation and grateful recognition of the 
intelligent interest taken in the affairs and relations 
of our missionaries in Turkey by the United Staies 
Minister at Constantinople, Mr. Straus, and for his 
continned and vigorous efforts on their behalf; and 
it ie our earnest hope that (hese efforts may be so 
well sustained and enforced by our Government as 
to make it evident to Turkish officials that the lib- 
erties and rights of American citizens can no longer 
be violated, or even threatened, with impunity.” 


The Rev. Messrs. Andrus, of Turkey, Rob. 


erts and Hagar, of China, and Chester, of 


India, then made farewell addresses, after 
which the following resolution was offered: 


‘* Resolved, That we most earnestly entreat the 
churches to make special efforts at once, that those 
who have weekly offerings take a given day for the 
desired increase, those who have the regular annual 
collection find another opportune time for a second 
or supplementary offering, or that the advance be 
secured through a special committee or canvasser, 
as the wisdom of each individual church and Sun- 
day-school shall direct; and further, we reiterate 
the recommendation already expressed that confer- 
ences aud associations be asked to interest them- 
selves in this purpose, that nota church in their con- 
nection shall fail to bear cheerful and generous part 











in this inspiring energy, responding to the unusual 
and united ory from our beloved missionaries.” 

Secretary Alden spoke, with much feel- 
ing, in favor of the adoption of the resolu- 
tion. So also did Secretary Clark. 

Then came pledges of increased subscip- 
tions from various sources. Dr. Brand 
said he would double his own subscription 


| and try to get his church to do the same. 


Dr. Alden announced a pledge of $1,000 
from a donor who has been giving $250. 
Dr. Little promised to quadruple his sub- 
scription and to do what he could to have 
his church advance its subscription from 
thirty to fifty percent. Other pledges of 
various amounts came in quick succession. 
Vice-president Blatchford said a brother 
had promised to raise $5,000 of the $150,- 
000. He would say that Chicago would 
try to make up an additional $5,000. The 
resolution was then adopted unanimously. 

The Business Committee reported reso- 
lutions of thanks to Dr. Hopkins for his 
sermon and to the Committeeof Arrange- 
ments and they were adopted. 

Dr. Storrs then delivered his closing 
address: 

DR. STORRS’S CLOSING WORDS. 

There have been a great many pleasant duties cor- 
nected with this meeting of the Board, devolving 
upon me. Itisan extremely pleasant duty which 
comes as the closing one, of expressing to the peo- 
ple of Cleveland, and to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments by which we were invited here, and by 
which preparations were made for our coming and 
our entertainment, the thanks of the Board, which 
have just been incorporated in a resolution, for 
their kind invitation and their cordial and universal 
greeting. Some of us are quite aware, from our 
own experience in other year:, of the amount of 
care, forethought, solicitude and direct pecuniary 
contributions which is involved in the entertain- 
ment of the American Board; and we can only hepe 
that you may find hereafter,as we have found in 
our experience, a rich reward for all that you have 
done in connection witn the great meeting. Itis a 
good thing to have so many new Christian friends 
in all parts of the country and ofthe world; and you 
of Cleveland will have more to remember you affec- 
tionately, and to offer prayer to God on behalf of 
you and of your churches, in time to come than 
you ever have had in the time past. Such prayer 
will be offered not only in our own congregations, 
but in Africa, and in China, and in India, aud in 
Japan, and in the Islands of the Sea. 

There are special! reasons, of course, why I should 
long remember this meeting, closing so pleasantly 
the first yearof my official relations to the Board; 
but there are reasons why we all who have been in 
attendance will also remember it with great joy and 
gratitude as long as we live—for the powerful 
papers which have been presented by the Secreta- 
ries, and by the various committees to whom their 
reports have been entrusted for examination and 
report; for the inspiring eloquence of their remarks 
ofthe many missionaries who have been present 
with us, veterans returning from the front to tell of 
past Successes and to point out the necessity for 
further and advancing work. We shall remember 
the spirit of devoutness which has marked the 
prayers and the songs that nave arisen trom this 
assembly. We shall recall these large assemblages. 
We shall recall, with gladness to God, the impulses 
which have come into our hearts. Weshall remem- 
ber this charming and prosperous city as long as we 
recal| these; and we shall remember these golden 
and benignant hours in our spiritual experience. 

We regret, all of us, that we have not been per- 
mitted to see the face and to hearthe voice of him 
through whom this invitation first came to us, and 
whose cordial greeting had been one of out joyful 
hopes a3 we looked forward to this meeting. God 
has taken him from us, for the time, by removing 
his earthly father from the scene of his Jabor and 
experience here, and our hearts have gone out 
after him and gone up to God on his behalf, as evi- 
denced in remark and in prayer, aud they will con- 
tinue to follow him, beseeching the Father to draw 
nearer to him than ever,and to turn the sorrow 
into a benediction, and make it an impulse of life to 
him in a}] the future of his ministry on earth. 

My dear friends, we can think and speak most af- 
fectionately and gratefully of everything in Cleve- 
land—except the weather! (Laughter.) And Ido 
not know but that has been providentiaXy designed 
for our instruction in patience. It has happened to 
me to be three times in Cleveland on public errands, 
and each time the weather has been beyond words. 
{Laughter.] I have no doubt that you have delight- 
ful days here, sunny and summery. But the Arabs, 
I think, have a proverb: * Blessed be the stranger 
whose coming brings us rain”; and perhaps you will 
be moved to bless the American Board on that ac- 
count. [Laughbter.] I remember (they were re- 
called to me this morning by a lady, who may be or 
may not be present jn the assembly) the lines of 
Kingsley, which I quoted once thirty years ago, and 
which I have hardly recalled since,in which he 
speaks of the *‘soft south wind” as the * lady’s 
wind” in England: 


* But the black Northeaster, 
Through the snow-storm buried, 
Drives our Englisn hearts of oak 

Seaward round the world.” 
So I hope that this storm, northeast or northwest or 
whencesoever it has come (there has uo. been a 
vane in sight from my window, but I should think 
it was northeast from the tone of it), will carry this 
missionary work only more widely round the world. 
The American Board has met northeast storms be- 
fore this, and1t has always hitherto been carried 
further in its march by the power ofthem. I have 
no doubt, in my confidence in God and in his provi- 
dence, that it will be so now and henceforth and 
evermore, 


I am reminded as I stand here, more impressively 

almost than ever before, of the swift and silent pas- 
sage of time, and of the changes which it brings. 
The first annual meeting of the American Board 
which I ever attended was held in the city of 
Worcester, Mass,, in 1844, forty-four years ago, 
when I was a youth in the seminary, tho already an 
honorary member of the Board. Chancellor Fre- 
lipghuysen was at that meeting as President of the 
Board. A great political contest was goivg on then 
as nowin the country. Henry Clay, the ido) of the 
Whig party, was its candidate for the Presidency; 
and Chancellor Frelinghuysen was its candidate jor 
the Vice-Presiuvency of the United States—one rela- 
tion in which I delight to be absolutely sure that the 
successor of Chancellor Frelinghuysen in this chair 
will never be called to stand. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Iremember those who were present al- 
most as if it were yesterday—Judge Williams, of 
Connecticut, the Vice-president; the three Secre- 
taries, Dr. Anderson, Mr. Green, the father of the 
brother who addressed us with so much of power 
yesterday and at the communion service, and Dr. 
Armstrong, who two years later was snatched from 
the earth to his rest above in the flerce crash of the 
steamer ‘* Atlantic” on the rocks of Fishe:’s Island. 
Of the members of the Prudential Committee, then, 
I think, numbering seven, not one is living on the 
earth—they are living above. Dr. Anderson once 
said to Dr, Lyman Beecher, after he had heard him 
speak: ** Dr. Beecher, I hope you will live forever.’ 
* Well, I expect to,” said the Doctor; ** don’t you?” 
These are all living, but in the glorified life of the 
heavens. They are no more !iving upon the earth. 
Mr. Burnes, who preached the sermon at that meet- 
ing, has for almost twenty years been in the skies. 

Of the members present I recail a good many, no 
one of whom remains with us tow—President Day, 
Dr. Humphrey, Dr. Woods, Dr. Justin Edwards, [ 
think Dr. Wiliam T. Dwight, of Portland, but I am 
not quite sure in regard to that, Professor Good- 
rich, of New Haven, Chancellor Walworth, Dr. 
Cox, Dr. Skinner, Dr. Patton, whose son sti:] repre- 
sents the father on your platform, Dr, Edward 
Robinson, and many others, whose names it is not 
necessary to mention, who have all passed on be- 
fore us, ‘The first time toat I ever heard the name 
of the town in which it has been my happiness to 
live almost ever since mentioned with public honor 
in a public assembly was at that time, when Dr. 
Cox invited the Board to meet in Brooklyn the fol- 
lowing year, and said, in his stately and delightful 
way, “In one respect, brethren, I am like Saul 
of Tarsus—‘ a citizen of no mean city.’” I did not 
know anything about Brooklyn then. It is not im- 
possible that that remark of the Doctor had some 
influence in turning my steps in that direction a 
couple of years later. 

That passed away, and seventeen years after- 
ward, or twenty-seven years ago, I still being only 
au honorary member of the Board, was appointed 
to preach the annual sermon in this city of Cleve- 
land, in 1861, at the outbreak of the Civil War, or 
after the first great disaster to the Northern 
armies in that war, and when the mind of the 
nation was immensely depressed and widely 
despondent. And again I recajl those who 
were there, and who have passed on into the 
other and higher life—Judge Jessup, the Vice- 
President, who took the chair in the absence of 
Dr. Hopkins, then, I think, in Europe, tho I 
am not certain; Mr. Dodge, of New York, whose 
wife continues to represent him so nobly and s9 
steadily in maintaining his annual gifts to the 
Board since he has gone into Paradise (applause); 
Dr. Asa D. Smith, Dr. William Adams, Dr. Aiken, 
of this city, and Mr. Goodrich, in whose church, a 
Presbyterian church, the Board was assembled. I 
remember the missionaries who were present— 
some of them, certainly: Dr. Perkins, of Persia, 
and Dr. Wright, Dr. Chandler, of the Madura 
Mission, Dr. Lindley, of the Zwiu Mission, and 
others Whose names would come to me if I were to 
pause a moment to recall them, with Father Keep, 
of Oberlin, who came into that meeting almost as 
young, while almost as venerable in years, as our 
dear and honored friend Dr. Porter, who spoke to 
us yesterday—I do not know that he was ninety- 
two, but he certainly was approaching the nineties 
—straight as a pine tree, and with the old fire 
burning in his heart and shining in his voice. 
These have ali gone on before, joining the mis- 
sionaries who were at the earlier meeting of which 
I have spoken. Bingham, and Temple, and Dr. 
Scudder, who is still so nobly represented by his 
sons in the missionary field, and Spalding, of 
Ceylon, and Tracey, of China, had all been at 
Worcester, but most of them, even before the meet- 
ing at Cleveland, iad been lifted to see the face of 
the Master. 

So these reminiscences crowd upon me as IJ stand 
here again, after twenty-seven years; inthis city of 
Cleveland, which, at, the time of the meeting 
in Woreester, was a town of about ten 
thousand inhabitants, chiefly known to me 
as being not very distant from the village 
of Hudson, where Westlen Reserve College 
was [laughter], and which, I think, at the meet- 
ing in 1861 was a town of not more thau forty 
thousand inhabitants, thoI may not be altogether 
correct about that. Here we meet in this great, 
prosperous, famous, hopeful city, now of two huu- 
dred and fifty thousand people, in a land from 
which all storms of war have passed away, and on 
which beams the benignant suoshine of the divine 
favor, inthe midst of another political contest, but 
a political contest, we know beforenand, the ulti- 
mate effect of which whether our individual hopes 
are realized or disappointed, will be for the hono, 
of the Master and the advancement of his kingdom 
of peace and righteousness in the earth. 

Well, the Board lives, tho its members die. Tho 
Gospel is young, tho those who have loved it and 
taught it to others ascend to the fulfillment of its 
glorious promises, The mighty plans of God march 
on to their fulfillment, tho those who have seemed 
to be important isstruments in the accomplishment 





of those plans are taken by him into his own imme- 














diate pr The wissionary work of the 
is the fundamental work, underneath al} 

and all political advancement, and all human 

progress; and the missionary thought is the 


living 
thought to-day in the best minds of Prot . 
the fu. 


Christendom; and we are to ‘rust God for 
ture. The nations are being woven together 
tinually more intimate political and mora} alliance, 
Protestant Christendom has a power in the World 
and a fame, and a mighty influence which, it 
had before since history begaa. We are hearer the 
consummation; we are nearer the millenia] pe 

by many centuries, than we were when the 

met first at Farmington, or when it met afterwarg 
at Worcester, and we need never be discouraged, 

Now, I sympathize with every word of appeal that 
has been made to us on this platform this morp 
and on other days urging an enlarged contribution, 
I am glad to respond to it with ali my heart, go far 
as my personal contribution is concerned, by prom. 
ising to double it. (Applause.} I cannot promise to 
double the contribution of the church with Which J 
am connected. We doubled it last year., Four times 
in two years may, perhaps, be too much. And we 
have everything to do in our city. Whea I went 
there we had not au institution of any sort, educa. 
tional or humane,with the exception of 2 single 
small orphan asylum. We have had to build al) 
our inst:tutions in these forty years, and to build 
tiem from a population which is new in the Place, 
not bound to the soil, which has no local attachment 
It has been hard work. We have claims pressing 
upon us from every side—from our denominationay 
work, and from Christian interests and enterprises 
reaching all over the country—and I cannot say that 
we will make our contribution $8,000 next year. We 
will do what we can, and Iam sure there will beg 
good many who will be entirely ready to double 
their gifts. But, my dear friends, do not let any 
feeling of despondency come inio our hearts be 
cause we have not had such numerous and large re. 
sponses as we perhaps desired here. The Board, in 
Its wisdom—which I never questioned except once, 
and that was last year—ruled out Honorary Mem. 
bers from the invitation to these meetings. Well, 
brethren, perhaps it was necessary; I do not judge 
about that. I had nothing to do with it myself, one 
way or the other. But let us distinctly understand 
that if we rule out the Honorary Members from 
cheerful and cordial hospitality on these occasions, 
we lose a large part of the moral power of these 
meetings. (Applause.] We donot reach out into all 
the small parishes of the country, as we used to, to 
stimulate faith and to inspire to nobler work; and I 
hope, for myself, tho I have very little direct voice 
in the administration of this great institution [laugh- 
ter], that by and by the time will come when we 
shall have them again, and when appeals like those 
which our dear brethren the Secretaries and others 
have made will come, not merely to us, who are 
converted already on this subject, and do not need 
any quickening, perhaps, in the impulse of our 
hearts, but to all, representing all the churches, ey- 
erywhere. Let us bring that back, if we can. but, 
at any rate, let us not be discouraged. Why, I re- 
member that in the old time a debt of twenty or 
thirty or forty thousand dollars always seemed to 
me to be the normal condition of the treasury of the 
American Board. [Laughter.] It was so at Boston, 
and it was pre-eminently so at Worcester. And, by 
the way, there came to us a great donation at 
Worcester, or soon after—forty or fifty thousand 
dollars—the result of which was to dry up the small 
sources of income from the scattered churches 
widely. They thought the Board was now so rich 
that it did not need any help, and the result was a 
debt larger than the one that had come before. Here 
at Cleveland, when there did not seem to be any 
money in the country for any purpose except na- 
tional preservation, we had a debt of nearly $30,000, 
lam not going to be worried if these brethren go on 
and come out at the end of the year with a debt of 
even $100,000. I do not want them to do that, but at 
the same time I shouid not be distressed if they did, 
Debt! Many a man has grown rich by the exertion 
to which he was prompted in order to relieve him- 
self from pecuniary indebtedness. I have some- 
times thought that the indebtedness of commercial 
Christendom was the secret of its prosperity. If 
men had large resources, permanently invested, and 
had nothing to do but to cut off the coupons as they 
came due, they would grow lazy and rust, as the 
railroads do sometimes. An engineer said that he 
left his railroad because there was really nothing of 
it except the right of way and two lines of rust. It 
might be so with us. Let us not be discouraged, 
We are going to carry on this work, and to carry it 
on with more vigor, more power, wider operation, 
and to grander success than ever before. [Ap- 
plause.] Let us have faith. Suppose a man shows 
to me a horse-shoe, and then points to a pond, and 
says, “If you throw that horse-shoe into the pond 
it will sink, won’tit?’ ‘* Yes; iron is heavier than 
water.” ** Well, how are you going to build asteam- 
ship all of iron and make that float? No; build 
your steamship and sail it on dry land.” Weli, 
there is not much profit in that kind of experiment. 
Build your ship, mold its lines aright, and then trust 
it to the water and see how it floats, light as a duck, 
mightier than any of these steam trains that are 
hurrying through your city hour by hour. It is be- 
cause of the air within, which holds it up. So I say 
about the American Board: Frame your policy; lay 
out your plans. Do it considerately, pradently, 
wisely ; but do it with absolute confidence and faith. 
Then let the breath of the Spirit of God, which is 
within it, lift it on the waves, and let that breath of 
the Spirit of God carry it on its triumphant course 
over the ocean to all shores. ({Applause.) 

Now, brethren, I did nut mewn to say five words 
where I have said fifty. [ believe I must have 
spokeh more words, written or spontaneous, in this 
city of Cleveland, than in any other city of the 
world except Brooklyn, New York and Boston. I 
will not detuin you any Jonger, but do let us be 
courageous, and let us sing the **songs of degrees” 
as we journey toward the celestia] Jerusalem. If 
the end on earth is coming to us soon, as to aome of 
us it certainly is, and as it willto all before a 
years, let us remember that the darkening of deat 
to the believing disciple is just the breaking of the 
immortal morning! 

Ihave thanked you on behalf of the Board. [ 
wish to thank you especially on behalf of the Secre- 
taries and the others associated in the admuinistia- 
tions of the Board, and on my own behalf, for the 
most generous hospitali y which we have received, 
and for the aid and succor which have been given 
to usin al) our work here, by the people and the 
pastors of Cleveland. You undertook, I think, some 
years ago, to annex a town lying on the west of (he 
Cuyahoga River which 1s called Brookiyn. I be- 
lieve you did not succeed. The Brooklyn in which 
Tlive is rather too big, as well as too distant, to be 
annexed, with its eight hundrea and more thousand 
inhabitants, to this beautiful and advancing city of 
Cleveland—too b'g to be annexed to any city, prob- 
ably, tho we sometimes talk of annexing New York; 
but so far as I am concerned, wno may stend 
in some humble way as a representative of Brook- 
lyn, your kindness in welcome and in courteous at- 
tention has annexed me, in the spirit, to Cleveland 
for alltime to come. [Applause.} So, on behadt of 
the Board, 1 express to you our most grateful ac- 
kvowledgments and thanks, :nd say, with all my 
heart, ** God bless you.” [Applause.]} 

Dr. Ladd then spoke some eloquent words 
of farewell in behalf of the Committee of 
Arrangements, and the Board adjourned to 
meet in New York City next October. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





~— Siteratre, 


[The prompt mention wm our list of “ Books of the Week” 
whl be considered by us an equavaent to their pub- 
lushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us tn the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. | 


STAPFER’S PALESTINE.* 





EVERY representation of an historical 
personage requires an appropriate back- 
ground. Whatever is accessory to the 
subject, either as to geographical scene 
or personal association, naturally finds 
its place in secondary proximity. In- 
deed, the central figure cannot be per- 
fectly understood except when surrounded 
by its contemporary auxilaries; stand- 
ing alone it is a portrait—it does not be- 
come a painting until an effort is made to 
reproduce in connection with it the exact 
conditions and the, to us, curious society 
in which this chief actor flourished. 

A simple reading of the Bible, and our 
usual methods of its study, particularly 
in the Sunday-school, make us familiar 
with the portrait of our Lord and give us 
an intense conception of the circum- 
stances of his advent, what he did on 
earth, aad how he died; but they fail to 
supply us with the picture of his home, 
the land in which he lived and through 
which he journeyed, the garb and cus- 
toms and thought of the people with whom 
he associated, the various religious sects 
and ceremonies of the age, and the com- 
plicated systems of government under 
which hiscountrymen were placed and he 
himself s"ffered death. 

Some attempts have been made to 
sketch both the portrait and the picture 
together, as in the various lives of Christ 
and of the Apostles Paul. John, etc., 
which have appeared within the last 
twenty years; but few efforts have been 
undertaken to treat the circle in which 
he moved apart from bis biography. 
This was first done in Germany a half 
a century ago by Gfrérer in his ‘* Das 
Jahrhundert des Heils,” and a quarter ofa 
century ago by Schneckenburger in his 
‘“*Vorlesungen “iber neutestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte,” afterward by Hausrath in 
** Die Zeit Christi,” and more recentl 
still by Schirer in his ‘* Lehrbuch der 
neuiestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte”; but in 
this case, asin so many others, the Ger- 
mans are the pioneers. The task had 
never been taken up in France until 
quite lately by Professor Stapfer; and in 
England such a treatment was unknown 
until Professor Stapfer’s volume was 
translated and finally laid before us in 
America as well. 

From the general nature ef the subject 
his book particularly aims to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of the Gospel through a 
description of the country as it exists to- 
day, and through illustrations from the 
contemporary literature of the first cen- 
tury, A.D., bearing on the social and relig- 
ious life of the Jews, mainly the writings 
of Josephus and the Talmuds. Josephus 
was an historian of events, and an eye- 
witness as to facts; while the Talmudists 
reflect very accurately the manners, be- 
liefs and status of the people. The Tal- 
muds had already been explored by Light- 
foot, Schoettgen, Eisenmenger, Scheid. 
Danz, Rhenferd and Menschen, most of 
whom seem to be utterly unknown to 
Professor Stapfer, but their findings are 
either locked up in other languages than 
ours or are too erudite for popular use; 
whereas the fruit of Professor Staffer’s 
labors is within the comprehension of or- 
dinary students, and is presented in such 
a way as tobe deeply interesting. 

To illustrate the value of such research, 
we may cite the service it bas rendered 
to the author himself. Formerly he had 
indulged an inclination to find in Judaism 
something akin to Christianity, or to hold 
that Christianity might have been a nat- 
ural outcome of Judaism, or that certain 
liberals wko preceded Christ ceally pre- 
pared the way for a reformation, among 
whom one was ‘‘the noble and gentle 
Hillel, an elder brother of Jesus.” But 
the result, quite unexpectedly, was a 
radical change in his conceptions : 
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“But we here avow that a more careful 
study of the Judaism of the first century 
has modified our views on this point. The 
way of the Gospel was prepared by the Old 
Testament and by the prophets, but not in. 
any degree by the rabbis and by the schools 
of the scribes. Hillel was never a liberal 
in the true sense of the word, he remained 
all his life a casuist like the rest. ‘ 
The Gospel was a shining light, breaking 
out siddenly in the midst of darkness. It 
was directly opposed to the thoughts and 
opinions of the age. So far from being 
prepared by its environment. it was itself a 
startling and complete reaction against it. 
The contrast is absolute betweeri the teach- 
ing of Jesus and that of the scribes. Jesus 
was the gift of God tomen. He came from 
God, and God ‘ delivered him up’ for men. 
_.ais s the impartial, scientific, unbiased 
result of studies to which we have devoted 
long aud careful attention, and we bless 
God for having put it into our heart to 
undertake a work which has so built up 
our own faith.” 

Aside, however, from this general issue 
a great many particular points, impor- 
tant to every student of the Gospels, re- 
ceive their key and illumination from 
such research. Two or three of these may 
be cited, also, by way of illustration. 

The words of John vii, 15: *‘How know- 
eth this man letters, having never 
learned?” aceording to Professor Stapfer 
do not refer to the ordinary training of a 
youth, which, in the Pirke Aboth is pre- 
seribed for all alike: 

‘** At five years of age the boy should com- 

mence sacred studies; at ten he should de- 
vote himself to the study of tradition; at 
thirteen he should know and fulfill the 
commands of Jehovah; at fifteen he should 
bring his studies to perfection.” 
But they refer to the higher training of 
those who became doctors of the law. 
After the age of fifteen, if the scribes 
who attended to the synagogue service 
saw ina youth who wished to become a 
rabbi any special aptitude, they took him 
into their schools and taught him to 
argue after the manner of the Targums 
and Midrashim. But Jesus never at- 
tended any such school of the Sopherim, 
whence the query of his hearers: ‘‘ How 
is it that he can thus argue as a scribe, 
having never gone through one of their 
schools ?” 

In the expression ‘ publicans and 
sinners,” those referred to as ‘‘sinners” 
are said nut to have been thus stigma- 
tized because they were known to be 
leading a flagrant life, but merely be- 
cause they were not punctilious in the 
observance of all religious rites ; 

‘““They were called sinners, people of evil 
life, not because their conduct was im- 
moral, but because they did not submit to 
the requirements of the traditional law, 
and did not accept the Pharisaic yoke. 
They paid no heed to the distinction made 
by the devout, between things Jewish ang 
pagan, lawful and unlawful. They knew 
not the law, and they were declared ac- 
cursed.”’ 

The Talmud (Nedarim, fol. 63, 1) is 
reported as authority for the statement, 
that in the month Marcheshvan. which 
corresponds to the last half of October 
and the first half of November, the sheep 
were brought back into the fold, and 
kept there through the winter. This 
custom would go to show that there is 
some error in the traditional date of the 
birth of Christ. In December, and much 
more at the end of December, the shep- 
herds were never in the fields by night. 

Christ’s order to the seventy, ‘‘ Salute 
no man on the way” (Luke x, 4), was 
given, no doubt, because of the inter- 
minable length, and profusion of compli- 
ment, characteristic of Eastern saluta- 
tions. To go through with them in 
regular fashion would have been the 
occasion of serious delay. The meaning 
of the command was, *‘ Do not waste 
time in such a way; do not loiter on 
your journey; let nothing detain you in 
your pursuit.” 

Examples of this sort might be multi- 
plied, but these must suffice; it would 
seem from their abundance that almost 
every portion of the gospels might receive 
more or less light from the Hebrew writ- 
ings of the same age. Toward the end of 
the volume, however, Professor Stapfer, 
as if im justificttion of his avowal in the 


beginning, brings out thetwo great points 





upon which the Talmuds and other Jew- 
ish literatures have nothing to say, doc- 
trines which were opposed to the ideas 
and teachings of this period, superior to 
to them, new and original with Jesus 
Christ. 


“ The rabbinical teaching of the contem- 
poraries of Jesus, as we have set it forth 
in the preceding pages, might be summed 
up in two sentences: ‘ Keep the whole law, 
and look for a Messiah whois to reign upon 
the earth.’ Jesus taught: ‘Men are to be 
saved by faith, and I, who am to be cruci- 
fied, am the Messiah.’ He rebuked both 
the doctrine of saving works and the ex- 
pectation of an earthly Messianic reign; and 
instead of these, he preached justification 
by faith, and a spiritual kingdom of 
Messiah, of which he was the center. 
These two doctrives contain, as it seems to 
us, the whole Gospel.”’ 


It is a matter of deep regret thata work 
having such an aim as this, and sucha 
pessibility for great usefulness, has not 
been executed without fault. We are not 
informed as to what particular school of 
thought Professor Stapfer belongs, but 
certain indications in his volume lead us 
to infer that he inclines toward the side 
of negative criticism and reminds us of 
Renan. 

In other instances, and usually, this 
supreme confidence in his own judgment 
leads him to speak very positively and to 
settle things that are very difficult to de- 
termine, with the utmcst precision. Thus 
he has fixed the date of the death of our 
Lord to be on April 7th, of the year 30 
A.D.;and he thinks he is justified in giving 
749 or 750 A.U.c. as the probable date of 
the birth of Christ, so making our Lord 
to have been about thirty-three years 
old when he was crucified. 

Such positive dogmatism as this carries 
Professor Stapfer cver into many mis- 
takes of the worst sort. He who does not 
shrink from accusing the Evangelist Mark 
of error, Luke of error, Jobn of errer, 
would have us believe that in ancient 
times the Jand of Canaan was bounded by 
the River Jordan on the east, altho the 
eighth of Genesis teaches us that it em- 
braced the territory of the Four Cities on 
the east side of the river and extended to 
Lasha, which was doubtless not far from 
Callirrhoé. He states that ‘‘ Perea wasa 
sterile and thinly populated district,” 
whereas the Plains of Moab or the Belga 
on the south, and the Haurdn on the 
north, were the most fertile portions of 
Palestine, while all Mount Gilead was far 
more beautiful than Galilee. The whole 
of Perea, during the reign of Herod Anti- 
pas, was densely populated. He speaks 
of Jacob’s Well as ‘‘ only a shallow pool,” 
whereas it is from seventy-five to eighty 
feet deep. He has an impression that 
Jericho is situated on the banks of the 
Jordan, whereas Jericho used to stand 
six miles from the river, at the foot of the 
western hills. He affirms that the River 
Jordan is *‘ shut in between bare rocks,” 
or ‘‘ steep, rocky cliffs”; whereas it flows 
between banks of alluvium, while its up- 
per terraces are no harder than calcare- 
ous earth. Had he consulted Lartet he 
would have learned that its bed consists 
of a mud resembling the loéss of the 
Rhine. He declares that there is an 
abundance of shells on the shores of the 
Dead Sea; whereas there is no abundance, 
and none that may be considered the 
product of the sea. He gravely informs 
us that the Samaritans have ‘‘ continued 
to dwell in Samaria [sic] up to our own 
day,” but that now ‘‘all this has ceased, 
Thirty years ago there were one hundred 
and fifty Samaritans; to-day there are 
none; the nineteenth century has wit- 
nessed the death of the last of the Sa- 
maritans”; whereas a traveler in Pales- 
tine this spring—one whose name is fa- 
miliar to the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT as a contributor—found the Samar- 
itans living in Nabulus (Shechem) as 
usual, and zealously worshiping in their 
synagogue as of old. Indeed, we believe 
that of late they have been increasing in 
number. One would suppose Professor 
Stapfer must be joking when he says: 

‘*In Palestine, the vines grew straight up, 
and very high. People could sit under 
them. They usually climbed up the stems 
of tig-trees; hence, the expression, sitting 
‘ under one’s own vine and fig-tree.’ ”’ 


But no; he means it. He tells us that 
‘* one day’s walking brought the traveler 
over the Roman road from Jerusalem to 
Sichem ”; whereas the Bordeaux Pilgrim 
found this distance to be about forty-one 
Roman miles. He says that * the Jordan 
was traversed only by one bridge, the 
Bridge of the Sons of Jacob, built by the 
Romans”; whereas, the bridge he alluded 
to isthat of the Daughters of Jacob above 
the Lake of Gennesaret, while there were 
two Roman bridges of stone below that 
lake, one at Jisr el-Meigémia leading to 
Decapolis, and the other just above the 
Damieh ford leading to Gilead and 
Ammon. He places the mouth of the 
Yarmuk ‘ above the Lake of Tiberias” 
instead of below. And he relates that 
the Essenes ‘ built great houses on the 
eastern shore of the*Dead Sea, at a short 
distance from the coast’’; whereas, the 
fact is that the ruins of those great houses 
are non-existent, and such dwelling there 
impossible. And these are only a few of 
his blunders ; we have noted as many as 
three on a single page. The most chari- 
table explanation we can conjecture for 
him is that he has tried to describe Pales- 
tine without ever having visited the 
ground ; as might be expected, he has 
made a botch of it. 

But the worst feature cf Professor 
Stapfer’s work is its evident construction 
in the interest of a peculiar theory in re- 
gard to the person of Christ, that of de- 
velopment in his manhood, in his concep- 
tion of his own Messiahship, in his con- 
viction that he must die in order to stamp 
out Jewish error and seal his own doc- 
trine. To us this speculation seems so in- 
compatible with Scripture, so inconsist- 
ent with the unity of the Son of Ged 
with the Son of Man, so insufficient for 
redemption in any truesense of the word, 
as to be unworthy of respect. Were -this 
theory not as unattractive as it is to sen- 
sible people, Prefessor Stapfer’s treatise 

might lead many of its readers astray. 
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MAGAZINE NOTES. 


In The Critic of October 6th the leading 
article is a critical estimate of the poetry of 
Matthew Arnold by a writer of English 
birth. A sketch of Mr. Arnold’s niece, Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward, author of ‘* Robert Els- 
mere,” of whom very little is known in this 
country, fills another column. It is stated 
that Mr. John W. Lovell, the American 
publisher, is about to send Mrs. Ward $500 
on account of the sale of his cheap “ pirati- 
cal” edition of her novel. 

The second number of Sun und Shade, 
the picture. periodical published by the Pho- 
togravure Company, of New York, has 
just appeared. A second edition of No. 1, 
the first having been exhausted a fortnight 
after publication, is nowin press. As the 
photo gravures are all printed, like etchings, 
by hand, the production of a large edition 
is a matter of considerable time. 

Among the frontispieces preparing for 
Wide Awake for 1889 are portraits of Jobn 
Burroughs at twenty, Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson in her young womanhood, “ Pet 
Marjorie,”’ Sir Walter #cott’s famous little 
friend, and Lady Raleigh, the wife of Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

Without any increase in its price, the 
attractive English [Wustrated Magazine 
will be greatly amplified this year (to some 
seventy pages) and a choicer quality of pic- 
torial work than ever, which is saying 
much. The contributors’ list of this periodi- 
cal is now of the first rank. 

Canon Farrar has an article on Leo Tolstoi 
in the October Forum, taking up the ques- 
tion of how farthe Russian author’s atti- 
tude toward society is in consonauce with 
the teachings of Christianity, and how far 
it exceeds them. 

In the October Scribner’s appears 
the first part of the late Lester Wallack’s 
reminiscences of his long and active stage 
life, in which are prominent many of the 
most interesting incidents in the fifty 
years of his career, including memories of 
Helen Faucit, Charles Mathews, Charlotte 
Cushman, Blake, Vandenhoff and others. 
These papers will continue through Novem- 
ber and December. In the same number 
the Hon. Hugh McCulloch, ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury, discusses in a non-partisan 
way the vital political problems of Free 
Ships, Revenue Reform, Immigration, and 
Land Monopoly. 

The October Magazine of American 
Pistory opens with the first part of a ro- 
mantic chapter of Texas history, entitled 








‘** The City of a Prince,” by Lee C. Harby— 
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the graphic story of a German colonization 
scheme of some forty years ago, in which 
the English took a sly hand, and which 
resulted in the founding of the city of New 
Braunfels, in Texas, by Prince Solms, the 
Lord of Braunfels, a cousin of Queen Vic- 
toria. Much of the information in this 
well-written paver is new, the author hav- 
ing had access to private documents of 
marvelous value, hitherto guaraed as state 
secrets. 

The October number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine isa special E. P. Roe number, 
the first half of which is taken up with 
articles in one way or another commemora- 
tive of the dead novelist, including, in the 
first place, a summer idy] called ** Queen of 
Spades,” which shows some of the knowl. 
edge of our country life and sympathy with 
people of various grades that have marked 
similar works by Mr. Roe. 
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Wrecked on Labrador, by Winfrid 
A. Streans has the merits of a well written 
graphic account of the adventures of the 
Benton Family in their two trips to Lab- 
rador. The story is in a large measure the 
transcript of the author's own diary, tho 
theactors in it are concealed and the story 
is enlivened with a good deal of ingenious 
romance. Labrador, beth in its geology 
and its inhabitants, is highly archaic ard 
retains remnants of life three centuries 
old, which as they now survive contain 
much to recall the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in Europe. The majority of its 
inhabitants are French fishermen; but 
apart from the picturesque character im- 
parted to it directly from these inhabitants 
and their modes of life it possesses rare at- 
tractions for the student of natural history, 
which the author has constantly in view. 
He has commingled his love of adventure 
with his love of science in delightful propor- 
tions, and produced a book which it has been 
a pleasure to read and is a pleasure to com- 
mend. (ThomasY.Crowell & Co. $1.50.) 
Amanda M. Douglas’s A Modern Adam 
and Eve ina Garden is a good story with 
a yet better point to it, which might prove 
to mapy a perplexed young man or woman 
the philosophy which leads to a successful 
life. Two young people make their start 
with enough in them to promise a thrifty 
and happy life had they not been unfortu- 
nately barred out and lost the path. They 
begin together in a Platonic and unnatural 
relation to each other, with little to work 
with and with very few smiles from for- 
tune. They earn something, they save some- 
thing, they learn to control themselves and 
at last get onto the rising path by purchas- 
ing a home with a garden. The economic 
point of the story is to say a good word for 
the old theory that man’s best living is that 
dug out of the soil. The facts and the fig- 
ures are given at length, and how it was 
done. The story contains a number of in- 
teresting episodes, and at last the too long 
delayed wedding bells ring for the happy 
pair, who have won their success so brave- 
ly. The ‘“‘Eve’”’ is a decidedly fine and 
interesting character. (Boston: Lee & 
Sheperd; New York: C. T. Dillingham.) 
Up the North Braneh; or, a Sum- 
mer’s Outing, is Captain Charles A. J. Far- 
rar’s contribution to the ‘* Lake and Forest 
Series” of annual tales for young readers. 
It isthe reccrd of a camping-out trip up 
the north branch of the Penobscot and down 
the St. John River, through the wilds of 
Maine and New Brunswick by members of 
the Lake and Forest Club. The story is 
contrived ingeniously to weave in a con- 
stant succession of adventure. It resembles 
in style Captain Farrar’s other numerous 
publications in the same series, is copiously 
illustrated, and well manufactured by the 
Messrs. Lee & Sheperd, Boston (C. T. Dil- 
lingham, New York). Sparrow the 
Tramp; A Fable for Children, by Lily F. 
Wesselhoeft, is a bright and ingenious story 
of birds, kittens, rats, mice and men, told 
with many an amusing touch and many a 
neat turn. It has good points all through, 
aud the fable does not wait to the end to be 
revealed, but runs visibly through the 
whole story. The illustrationsare by Jessie 
McDermott, and are spirited. (Roberts 
Brothers: Boston. 481.25.) 

.. Richard Taverneris best known as the 
translator of the English Bible of 1539. He 
was also deeply engaged in the negotiations 
which at one time promised to bring the 
whole English Church into harmony if not 
with the Lutheran at least with the Presby- 
terian models of the Continent. Asa part 
of this work he translated the Augsburg 

Confession, seventy-five years before the 

Authorized Version and more than fifty 

years earlier than Shakespeare’s earliest 
plays were published. This version was so 
vigorously suppressed by-Queen Mary as 











has recently come to light, and is made the 
basis of a comparative edition, prepared 
by Prof. Henry E. Jacobs, Secretary of the 
Joint Committee of the Lutheran Church, 
in this country, charged with the duty of 
preparing an English translation of Luther’s 
Small Catechism and of the Augsburg 
Confession for common and general use in 
the congregations of that denomination. 
The present publication is substantially a 
variorum edition of all the English trans- 
lations which make their start from Taver- 
ner’s. Itis issued by the Lutheran Publi- 
cation Society, Philadelphia, and entitled, 
The Augsburg Confession. Translated 
from the Latin in 1536, by Richard Taver- 
ner. With the Variations of English 
Translations directly or indirectly de- 
pendent thereon, by Henry E. Jacobs. 
We can commend the collection of 
Golden Words for Daily Counsel, selected 
and arranged by Anna Harris Smith and 
edited by Huntington Smith as an excellent 
compilation of its class. Jt contains for 
every day in the year a verse of Scripture, 
followed by a selection in prose and an- 
other in verse. The selections are made 
with prudence and good taste. (Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co.) Amoug recent prac- 
tical manuals for pastors wegmay name 
with hearty commendation Getting Ready 
for a Revival, by the Rev. E. S. Lorenz, 
President of Lebanon Valley College. The 
author divides his work into ‘‘ The Preach- 
er’s Preparation,” ‘The Preparation of 
the Church” and *‘ General Preparation.’ 
His treatment of the subject is both judi- 
cious and suggestive. (United Brvuthers 
Publishing House, Dayton, Ohio.) As 
to A Treatise on Christian Perfection, by 
Richard Treffry, we can only say that it 
varies in no considerable respect from the 
ordinary treatise on this subject, and is a 
good mon’s struggle with an ideal concep- 
tion of Christian Life, which no one of us 
would venture to pronounce too high, but 
which the Pauline doctrine of grace puts in 
avery different relation to the question of 
personal salvation from that ordinarily 
given to it by writers of this author’s class. 
(McDonald, Gill & Co., Office of The Chris- 
tian Witness.) 











..It must be a matter of pride to Pro- 
fessor Schaff that within two years of the 
publication of the last volume of his Relig- 
ious Encyclopedia or Dictionary of Bibli- 
cal, Historical, Doctrinal and Practical 
Theology he finds himself in a position to 
issue a revised edition, and the sale of the 
work justifying such a step. The work, as 
we hardly need explain, is based on the 
Real-Encyclopidie of Herzog, Plitt and 
Hauck, but is neither a translation nor a 
condensation, more than one-third of its 
contents being original matter contributed 
by American and European scholars with 
special reference to the requirements of the 
American public. The Revised Edition is 
published by The Christian Literature Co., 
and is substantially the old work corrected 
and brought downto date. The number of 
pages remains the same. The matter on 
each page is substantially unchanged. But 
foreign contributors have reread their arti- 
cles, and such revisions as were desired 
have been inserted in the plates. The same 
has been done in the original American 
contributions, only we judge from such 
comparison as we have been able to make 
that the revisions in these American arti- 
cles are more considerable. Simultaneously 
with this Revision appears Dr. Schaff’s 
Dictionary of Contemporary Divines as 
an independent supplement containing 
condensed information concerning living 
theological writers and Christian workers 
of Europe and America—in every case, we 
believe, revised by the subject of the notice. 
Both of these works are published by ‘‘ The 
Christian Literature Company.” 

....The Lippincotts publish in good form 
a translation, by Mrs. A. L. Wister, of The 
Owl’s Nest; a Romance by E. Marlitt. 
This story has the minute delicacy and 
graphic simplicity of all of Marlitt’s stories, 
It isa characteristically German story, and 
is gracefully translated by Mrs. Wister. 
Pythia’s Pupils: A Story for Young 
Girls, is also a translation made by Mrs. J. 
W. Davis from the German of Eva Hart-’ 
ner. The point of thestory is to remove 
the social prejudice against young women 
workin, for theirown support, and to en- 
courage themin mastering the details and 
drudgery of housekeeping. Pythia’s pupils 
area set of girls instructed by her in the 
mystery of housekeeping, The book is 
written to tell who they were, to describe 
their previous history, to tell their story 
and show how they fared and profited by 
their domestic thrift. (George Routledge 
& Sons.) 


...The Messrs. Lee & Shepard (Boston; 








to drive it from the market. One copy 


gun a literary series of ‘‘Good Company,” 
uniform in size and style, bound in hand- 
some red cambric, and convenient for even- 
ing reading. The numbers before us are 
Fireside Saints, Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast 
Talks, and Other Papers, by Douglas Jer- 
rold: Broken Lights; an Inguiry into the 
Present Condition and Future Prospects 
of Religious Faith, and the essay on Relig- 
ious Duty (both by Francis Power Cobbe), 
and Leigh Hunt’s Wishing-Cap Papers. 
In “The Canterbury Poets,’’ edited by 
William Sharp, we find a neat little pocket 
edition of Selections from the Poems of 
Robert Southey. Edited with Biographi- 
cal and Critical Introduction by Sidney 
R. Thompson. The selection is an excel- 
lent one to give the reader a taste of South- 
ey in all the differing strains in which he 
wrote; and the critical and biographical 
introduction is a model of the brief and yet 
effective work which the critics of the day 
have learned so well todo. (Walter Scott, 
London; Thomas Whittaker, New York.) 
——.-Letters on Landscape Photography, 
by H. P. Robinson, reprinted from the Pho- 
tographic Times, form the latest volume 
in ‘‘Scovill’s Photographic Series.”” They 
are copiously illustrated, and furnish an 
excellent manual of suggestive and practi- 
eal hints and directions for the worker in 
the delicate art of landscape photography. 
(Scovill Manufacturing Co., New York.) 





.. Vol. V., containing the publications 
of The Forum during the last quarter, is a 
double-shotted battery of all kinds of artil- 
lery, fired off in about every possible direc- 
tion on every possible reform. It may be 
described as a repertory of opposite or con- 
trasted opinions on current topics of re- 
form. Tariff, Surplus, Prblie Schools, 
Tenement Houses, Socialism, Mr. Blaine, 
City Government, Utah, Railway Problem, 
Wages, Manners, The Negro, Funerals and 
Faith Cure are a few examples of the topics 
contained in the index. The volume is 
uniform with the other fat and well-made 
octavos of the series. 


..--The trouble with Marine Painting 
with Sixteen Colored Plates, by Walter 
W. May, R.I.,is incurable. The text is 
good, and the original designs may have 
been; but the colored lithographic repre- 
sentation is bad. It does not correspond to 
the text of the description, and is so coarse 
and careless as to render all comment su- 
perfluous. The sinners in the case must be 
the publishers. (Cassell & Co.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Lippincotts bring out this week 
a new translation from the German, by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister, ‘‘ The Owl’s Nest.”’ 
Sefior A. P. Valdés has sent a new novel 
in manuscript to this country, the title of 
which is “‘The Fourth Estate” (“El Cuardo 
Poder’’). Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole wil! 
translate it and T, Y. Crowell & Co. bring 
it out. 

....Mr. S. Baring-Gould has written a 
serial story for English and American 
syndicate publication early in the coming 
winter. Mr. Baring-Gould is better known 
here for his legendary studies; but his 
fictions include ‘‘Mehalah,”’ “Court Royal,” 
‘Red Spider,” John wetarniedl and ‘ Eve.” 





course of his ‘‘Camelot”’ Series, ‘‘The Pillars 
of Society and other Plays,’’ by Henrik 
Ibsen, edited by Havelock Ellis; ‘‘ Poems,” 
by Southey,” edited by Sidney R. Thompson, 
is now ready in the ‘Canterbury Poets 
and a *‘ Life of Bunyan,” by Canon Vena- 
bles in the “‘Great Writers” Series—both 
from the same press. The first-named 
group of books has been exceedingly suc- 
cessful. 


..F. J. Furnivall writes to Notes and 
Queries: ‘“‘Some time ago an ‘N. & Q.’ 
man (I think Dr. Chance) advised owners 
of old [leather] bound books to dress them 
with vaseline, to supple the leather and 
save cracks. I have just tried the plan, am 
delighted with the result, and consider Dr. 
Chance a benefactor to the human race.”’ 
We can cordially indorse this recipe, from 
experience. Nothing restores and preserves 
tree-calf, morocco and other leather bind- 
ings, of a fine sort, so effectually. 

..The house in which Edgar Poe wrote 
his celebrated poem, ‘*The Raven,” is about 
to be demolished. It issituated in what is 
now Eighty-fourth Street and Tenth 
Avenue, in New York City. Fifty years 
ago the place was entirely in the country 
and surrounded by trees and woodland, 
and now the rocks on the east and west of 
the old building are being quarried away, 
and the house willsoon share their fate. 
Hourly at least the foundations of the 
cottage are shaken by an explosion of dyna- 





Chas. T. Dillingham, New York) have be- 


—. 
—— 


upon it, and those working from the other 
side will probably reach the center in g 
week more. At present a yreat many ama- 
teur photographers are flocking to the place 
to take photographs of the poet’s cottage 
while it yet stands. 


....Ticknor & Co. are about to bring out 
a book which promises to be an acquisition 
among studies of the Celestial Kingdom and 
Buddhism there. ‘‘ Western China: a Jour- 
ney to the Great Buddhist Center of Mount 
Omei,” by the Rev. Virgil C. Hart, B.D., 
Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. Mr. 
Hart was sent to China by the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in 1865, and labored for almost two years at 
Foochow. He was appointed to found a 
mission in Central China in 1867, and estab- 
lished work at Kiu Kiang, in November, 
1867, atChinkiang and Wu Hu in 1880, and 
Nanking in 1883. He was appointed to visit 
Western China in 1887, for the purpose of 
re-establishing the mission at Chungking, 
which was destroyed the previous year. 
The journey was made at the season when 
the river begins to rise by repeated rains 
and melting snows in Thibet. The country 
was at its best, and the temperature such as 
to allow every advantage for sight-seeing, 
and Mr. Hart was enabled to visit some un- 
traveled and indeed scarcely known locali- 
ties and to penetrate into some exceedingly 
exclusive Buddhistic communities. 


.. There isin the Royai Library at Stock- 
holm (says The Bookworm), a historic, me- 
dieval, legal manuscript in vast folio, of 
very beautiful and curious appearance, call- 
ed ‘‘The Devil’s Code’’; and by some sa- 
vants said to be the largest manuscript in 
the world. Every letter is several inches 
long and as beautifully formed as if it were 
minutely and carefuliy drawn. *‘ The Devil’s 
Code’ was taken to Sweden from Prague 
after the Thirty Years’ War, and the 
Deutsche Hausprauen Zeitung tells the 
following story of its origin: *‘ A poor monk 
who had been condemned to death was told 
that his sentence would be comiuted if he 
were able to copy the whole of the coe in 
asingle night. Relying on the impossibili- 
ty of the task, his judges furnished him 
with pen and ink and left him in his well- 
barred prison. Like a drowning man catch- 
ing ata straw, the poor monk began his 
task, but quickly discovered it was utterly 
impossible. His nature shrank from the 
cruel death awaiting him, and he invoked 
the aid of the Evil One. The enemy ap- 
peared, and agreed to execute the task on 
condition of receiving in payment the soul 
of the monk. Assoon as the bargain was 
struck, the dark spirit sat down like a reg- 
ular copyist, and next morning the ‘ Devil’s 
Code’ was finished.” It probably occupied 
afine scriviner a lifetime, or perhaps re- 
quired the work of several accomplished 


monastic copyists, whose names are forgot- 
ten. 
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74x54 The sa 


The Senudieenieens of Life and Other Ser- 
mons. By the Rey. Edward S. Atwood, 
D.D. A Memorial Volume. 814x5, pp. 242° 
Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sun- 
day-School and Publishing Co................ 

apts. and Life. Thoughts for To-day. 

Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 7x5, pp. 
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oty. Xi pp. 234. New York: 
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54, pp. 386. The same 


The amen v4 Paul to the Romans, with Notes, 
Comments, Maps and Jilustrations. By the 
Rev. Lyman bbott. 534x6, pp. 230. New 
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When Age Grows wore. A Romance. By 
Hyland C. x5, pp. ix, 241. New 
York: cae t. Dil oS esiaraeieiataee 

Autrefois. Tales of Old New Orleans and 

Elsewhere. By James A. Harrison. 74x5, 

pp. 2%. New York: Cassell & Co............. 

Handy Concordance of the Septuagint, 
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Index of Words from Origen’s 
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Jesus in Modern Sleep. 
Logan. 736x5, pp. 299. 
Francis Bacon. Pis Life bho Philosophy. By 
John Nichol. 7x4, pp. vii, 212. The same. 
Inebriety: Its. Causes,; its Results, and its 
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Litt!e Grandpa. By M. A.C. 784xi, pp. 192. The 
same 


Queer People va Pawsand Claws, and their 
Kw Kape illustrated. By Palmer 


Cox. 0x8. Philadelphia: Hubbard Broth- 
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Aristocracy. A Novel. 74x4%, pp. 257. New 
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potpocwn- By Rev homas Neel 
Ph.D., D.D. 734x5, pp 418. New York: Phil- 
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Behind Closed Doors. By 
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Littell’s Living Age. Fifth Series. Vol. LXIITI. 

From the beginning Vol. CLXXVIIL. July, 
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Boston: Littell 
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By JohnJackson. The same.............+. 

Irish Melodies and Songs. By Thomas Moore. P 
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The Record of a Human Soul. By ‘Horace G. 
Hutchinson. 634x444, pp. ix,120 The same. 
L: _—~ atory Manual of General: hemistry. Be- 
ing directions for performing one hundred 
of the more import ‘nt experiments in gen- 
eral chemistry and mental analysis, with 
blanks and a model for thesame. Labora- 
tory rules and suggestions and tables of ele- 
ments, compounds, solutions, apparatus, 
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text-book on Chemistry; ae, adapted 
» a _ opens “Introduction te Chemical 
cis P. bday oy A.M. 76x5, 
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WANTED AN ORIGINAL 


SERIAL STORY 


Of arelizious character, to interest and instruct 
Young Keaders; #150 and part of the peotite —— be 
paid to the Author. ior particu'ars, addre 
PRESBYTERIAN PUBL T=HING c 0., 
1510 Chestnut St., Phila, 


~ The Poultry Monthly, 
5 h y y 


Conducted by T. M. FERRIs, 
Albany. New York. 
Subscription Price, $1.25 — yee. 
ge ingle copies 12c. New subscribers 
S&S enoinganorderforthe year 19 
- ~ during the month of October, 1888 
will get thers maining numbers for 188 free. Send 
tor simple copy. 









APPLETON®S’ 
CYCLOP EDIA OF 
AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Volume Five now ready. 


*.* This great national work will be 
completed in six volumes, royal octavo, 
of about 800 pages each. Sold only by 
subscription. Full descriptive prospec- 
tus, with specimen pages, will be sent to 
any address on application; or an agent 
will wait upon any gentleman with speci- 
men copies, upon a request to the publish- 


ers to that effect 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 





PENTECOST'S BIBLE | STUDIES. 


THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE; 


the Warrant of Faith, by Prof. Josiah 
Parsons Cooke, LL.D., 12mo..... . $1 75 
“Itis hastiy © too much tosay that taken all in all it 


is the most satisfactory review of the general situa- 
tion that has yet been published”—!NDEPENDENT. 


CGospet SERMONS, 
by James McCosh, LL.D., Ex-Presi- 
dent of Princeton College, 12mo....... $1 50 


THe Non-Sucu Pro- 


FESSOR 
in his Meridian Splendor; by Rev. Wm 
Secker, with an introduction by T. L. 


Cuyler, D.D., 16m0 ........cccceceeeres 1 25 
Two Cirts Asroap, 
by Nellie M. Carter, 12mo.............. 1 00 


From Fax to Linen, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, | 


530 Broadway, New York. 
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receipt of the darren 
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Nassau Street, Diew York. 


BEDELL LECTURE 
ON THE EVIDENCES OF RELIGION. 


No. 4.—The Religious Aspect of 


Evolution. By James McCosn, 
D.D., LL.D. Octavo, cloth extra, 
iy ie oo See. . -$1 25 


“For a clear, comprehensive outline of the theory 
of Christian evolution, we know of nothing more 
satisfactory. . . e work is —— with quick- 
cates, suggestive. thought.”—Christian Advocate, 

uffalo. 


“The book is a valuable contribution upon a most 
vital topic. It will have a glad welcome from schol- 
ars generally.”’—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE 
WORLD OF - PIRITS AND Wid Saas ie 
from things heard and seen,by EMANUEL SWEDEN 
BORG, yt of the Lord Jesus Christ. ‘Also 





The Sacred scri ptures, The } ew Jerusalem and its 
Heavenly Doctrine, in all, 750 octavo pages yy 
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Tariff question now so freely discussed. 
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DURING the coming volume which 

begins with November, THE CEN- 
TURY will print occasional papers of special interest 
to those whoare followmg the International Sunday- 


L E sso N Ss school Lessons. These will be richly illustrated and will be of the highest 
® practical value to teachers, as were the recent papers on “ The Pharaohs,”’ 

“ The Sea of Galilee,’’ “ Sinai and the Wilderness,” etc 

L. Wilson’s paper, “From Sinai to Shechem,”’’ following the journeyings of the Children of Israel. 

The November CENTURY will contain a suggestive article of great interest to all students of the 

Bible: “Where was ‘the Place called Calvary’? illustrated, by the Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D., and also 

a paper by Lyman Abbott, D.D., on “The New Reformation.’’ Begin subscriptions with November, the first 


The December number will contain Mr. Edward 
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lishers, THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 
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MACAZINE. 





Indexed. i2mo, paper covers, 25 cents. 
e@ exact tax on aay article imported into the United 
Invaluable to editors and all interested in the great 
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AN APPEAL TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AS A JURY. 


SPEECHES ON THE TARIFF. 
Delivered in the House of Representatives in the great Debate April 1?th—-May 19th, 1888. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES. 


Compiled by WILLIAM G. TERRELL. 


Large 12mo, Cloth, One Dollar; Paper, 50 Cents. 
The following isa list of the names of the Hon. gentlemen whose speeches are printed in the work: 
of vet Virginia. 
MCKINLEY. of Ohio. 
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cial editions of not less than 2,000 copies for campaign purposes made at greatly reduced prices. If 


Hon. Mr. BUTTERWORTH, of Ohio. 
“ Burrows. of Michigan 


a separate volume; or all the Democratic ones likewise. 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF: WHAT IT DOES FOR US. 
BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS, 12MO, CLOTH. $1.00. 
THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 


This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the ay Perhaps the most con- 
spicuous feature of ‘he book is its exact alignment with the message o 
that the General’s work was in print before the Le was made public, it might be supposed he had writ- 


veland, But for the fact 





sition of Mr. Blaine’s “* Twenty Years in Congress” is taken up, his assertions upon the Tariff 
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The arrangement of the subject is in a most_ convenient torm, and renders what is usually considered a 
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MEMORY SYSTEMS 


.NEW AND OLD. 
By A. E, MIDDLETON, 


First American from Secon’ English Edition. Al) 
systems, ancient and modern, here treated impartial- 
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n’t pay $4 te $25 for onraee system till you 
know something about it. 145 PD. ‘cloth Price 60 
cepts post. pe id. On sale enon 
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Sunday-School Books. 


“The most books for the lieast 
money.” 
Catalogues and information from 


TIBBALS’ BOOK COMPARY, 


26 Warren Street, New York, 


MISS LOU. 


The new story by Edward 
P. Roe, author of “ Barriers 
Burned Away,” “He Fell in 
Love with his Wife,” etc., ete., 
is now ready. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York, 
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of Books in every department of Litera- 
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He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
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discounts on all new books of the day. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
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Financial. 
A WORD ABOUT BANKS. 


RESPONSE OF JOHN JAY KNOX TO THE TOAST OF 
“THE NATIONAL BANKS” AT THE BANQUET 
OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
AT CINCINNATI, O€TOBER 30, 1883. 

MACAULAY gives a most interesting ac- 
count of the organization of the Bank of 
England, which is the greatest banking 
institution in existence tho by no means 
equal to the consolidated capital of the 
banks in some of our large cities. The 
Bill authorizing its establishment became 
a law in 1694. 

The Bill purported only to impose a 
new duty on tonnage for the benefit of 
such persons as should advance money 
for carrying on the French war. In order 
to induce capitalists to advance the 
money promptly on terms so favorable to 
the public as eight per cent., the sub- 
scribers were to be incorporated under 
the name of the Governor and Company 
of the Bank of England. The Bill was 
bitterly opposed. Some discontented 
Tories predicted ruin to the monarchy ; 
the Whigs, on the cther hand, predicted 
ruin to their liberties. They said, ‘* The 
whole wealth of the nation will be in the 
hands of the tonnage hank—such was the 
nickname then in use—and the tonnage 
bank will be in the hands of the sover- 
eign.”” In the House of Lords it was sus- 
pected that the plan of a national bank had 
been at the expense of the landed interest. 
The whole scheme, it was asserted, was 
intended to enrich usurers at the expense 
of the nobility and gentry. The answer 
to all objeetions was, that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to find some new method 

of defraying the charges of the war with 
France. The Bill was passed, and the 
whole amount of its capital, 1,200,000 
pounds sterling, was paid into the ex- 
chequer before the first installment was 
due. The organization of the Bank of 
England, therefore, grew out of the 
necessities of the Government. 

The First Bank of the United States was 
organized in 1790. The capital was ten 
millions, three-fourths of which was de- 
scribed payable in United States Bonds, 
and two millions of the stock was taken 
by the Government. The second bank of 
the United States was organized twenty- 
five years later, in 1816. It had a capital 
of thirty-five millions, seven millions of 
which was subscribed by the United 
States, payable to Government 5 per cent. 
stock. The bank was made a public de- 
pository, and was to aid the Government 
free of charge in negotiating its loans. 
Each of these banks at the time of organi- 
zation were authorized to receive sub- 
scriptions of three-fourths of their capital 
im the public funds, and the Government 
was to subscribe for an amount equal to 
one-fifth of the respective capital of these 
institutions. At the time of the organi- 
zation the Government was a borrower 
and in need of the aid of some great fi- 
nancial institution. 

So, also, when the proposition was first 
made for the establishment of the National 
Banking System, the Government was 
engaged in agreat war, and it isnot prob- 
able that any such system overthrowing 
as it did so many other systems, organiz- 
ing under the authority of sovereign 
States, would have been authorized by 
Congress under other circumstances. 

The bill to authorize the National Bank- 
ing System encountered the opposition not 
only of those who opposed the administra- 
tion then in power, but of men like Senator 
Collamer of Vermont, Trumbull of [lli- 
nois, and Roscoe Conkling of New York, 
and was passed only after a long contest 
in both houses. 

The system, as you know, has been of 
immense benefit to the Government in 
its disbursements and in funding tempo- 
rary loans and also in the refunding of its 
debt which but 28 years ago amounted 
to 2,845 millions of dollars. The Nation- 
al Banking System rendered more valu- 
abie service to the Government than any 
other human agency in the resumption of 
specie payments. The National Banks 
held on the day of resumption 125 mil- 
lions of United States demand circulat- 

ing notes. Sixty-two National and State 


Banks in the Clearing House of New York 
unanimously voted to receive the legal- 
tender notes upon an equality with gold 
coin, and on the day of resumption the 
banks of that city who held 40 millions 
of legal-tender notes did not present a 
dollar then or subsequently to this day, 
for payment in coin. As at the com- 
mencement of the War, the banks parted 
with their gold for the benefit of the 
Government, so at its close and upon the 
resumption of specie payments they re- 
Iinquished the right of again demanding 
it and were well satisfied to receive in- 
stead, tho demand notes of the Govern- 
ment which are redeemable in coin upon 
presentation. Yet, notwithstanding these 
important services, the Legislative De- 
partment of the Government has never 
been strong in its friendship for the sys- 
tem. The statutes of the Government 
contain much restrictive and very little 
friendly legislation toward the institu- 
tions which were created by its fiat. A 
few years ago when the charters of most 
of the banks were expiring, it was only 
aftera long contest that an act was 
passed authorizing a renewal of their 
privileges. If at any time favorable legis- 
lation has been grant:d by Congress it 
has been given ** grudgingly” and not as 
a *‘ cheerful giver.” 

Bills have been repeatedly introduced 
in Congress, the jury authorizing the in- 
crease of the issue of circulatiou, which 
was fixed at 90 cents in 1863 upon Gov- 
ernment bonds now worth a large pre- 
mium in the market, to 100 cenjs; and 
during the present session of Congress a 
bill of this kind was unanimously reported 
from the Committee on Banking, at a 
time when the Secretary of the Treasury 
was accepting similar bends as security 
for deposits at 110. Two men for many 
days, inspired by an unreasonable preju- 
dice, prevented action, in a representative 
Congress of the people, upon this meas- 
ure, which the majority were anxious to 
consider, until finally the bill was aban- 
doned even by those who professed to be 
its friends. 

We have heard much of the surplus and 
the necessity of the reduction of the 
revenue. Both parties profess to be in 
favor of such reduction. Both parties 
have proposed to reduce the tax upon the 
‘* filthy weed”; and both parties propose 
legislation granting relief to the whisky 
manufacturer and the whisky drinker; 
but not one officer of the Government, 
nor one man in either House, has had 
sufficient courage to prepose the lessen- 
ing or the repeal of the tax upon the cir- 
culation of the banks, which now 
amounts to less than two millions of 
dollars, and which 1s the last of the re- 
maining ‘‘war taxes,” except the tax 
upon the two deleterious articles referred 
to, which are considered by the leading 
civilized nations as the most fit subjects 
for high taxation. 

Yet no class of corporators since the 
organization of the Government have 
contributed so largely toward the support 
of the state and the nation, and no class 
of corporations have ever been so unmer- 
cifully taxed as the banking institutions 
of this country. Not only has Congress 
and the different state legislatures im- 
posed high rates of taxation, but the 
courts of the country, including tbe Su- 
preme Court of the United States, com- 
posed as it is of able jurists who should 
be devoid of all prejudice, have construed 
the questions which have been brought 
before them with a rigor worthy of the 
bitterest enemies of the system. While 
other corporations, engaged in precisely 
the same line of business, are authorized 
to do business without legislative restric- 
tions and without taxation, the very 
highest rates that can be imposed are 
placed upon the institutions we repre- 
sent, whose only source of profit is the 
loaning of money at the rates of interest 
fixed by the same high authority which 
imposes the taxation, Yet notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of Congress and the 


unfriendly decisions of the courts 
and the bitter enmity of indi- 
viduals, the system has steadily 


and rapidly grown in favor until the in- 
stitutions organized under it number 














nearly four thousand, some of which are 


located in every state and territory, as 
well as in every considerable village in 
the land. The number of National Banks 
in operation would have largely increased 
if a httle judicial legislation could have 
been obtained ; but many of these insti- 
tutions unless unfriendly legislation shall 
compel them to go into liquidation, 

will continue to exist. even tho the 
last dollar of circulation is withdrawn 
and destroyed; for the issue of cir- 
eulation by the banks has ceased to 
be profitable, and the amount of such 
issue by the voluntary action of the 
banks nas been reduced (from 352 mil- 
lions to 156 millions), more than 196 mil- 
lions, and an inferior kind of currency is 
rapidly being substituted therefor. After 
the present era is over, and the bad roads 
over which we are traveling shall be evi- 
dent even to the blind man, this country 
may perhaps again return to a system 
of bank circulation, which in the experi- 
ence of all countries is shown to combine 
in the highest degree, uniformity, elas- 
ticity, convertibility and safety, which 
are the highest attributes of a perfect 
monetary circulation for a great and 
prosperous country. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


As the demand for money increases, a 
firmer tendency is neted and funds have 
loaned at higher rates of interest, but the 
offerings that were made and the 
amounts put in circulation by the Treas- 
ury department through the purchase of 
bonds were sufticient to meet all the re- 
quirements of borrowers without any 
embarrassment, The market will continue 
to harden, there is no doubt, as the re- 
quirements for mercantile and specula- 
tive needs have shown a rapid increase 
within the past two weeks and large sums 
of money are being absorbed for crop- 
moving purposes. The Government, 
however, is the safety valve, and no 
collapse need be feared as there has 
been about twenty-seven millions of dol- 
lars disbursed from the Treasury for bond 
purchases and interest during the last 
ten days, which sufficiently indicates the 
measure of relief that the money market 
has received and also explains the im- 
proved exhibits of our moneyed institu- 
tions. With this condition of affairs the 
future of the market gives no cause for 
anxiety as there is no doubt the Govern- 
ment will continue the policy adopted in 
regard tothe purchase of bonds,and there- 
by give immediate relief in case of any 
stringency. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change and bankers’ balances have been 
available at 24 @ 8 per cent., and time 
loans are quoted at 4 @ 5} per cent. 
Commercial paper has been in fair de- 
mand, with the offerings quite liberal. 
First-class bills with sixty or ninety days 
to run have been taken at 4% @ 5} per 
cent. disconnt, four months at 5 @ 53, 
and good single-named paper at 5} @6}. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The activity of the Stock market has 
been fair, but less buoyancy is noticeable 
in the transactions toward the close of 
the week than in the early part. Prices, 
however, are generally firm, notwith- 
standing the disposition manifestcd by 
the bear element for aggressive opera- 
tions, and the fluctuations have been 
comparatively narrow while the firm un- 
dertone that the market displays shows 
that the holders of stocks have not lost 
confidence in the future prosperity of 
railroad operations, especially in view of 
the restoration of rates at the West and the 

rospect that the “‘crul war” is over. 
The selling proclivities of the market 
were met with strong resistance and all 
the offerings made by the bears were ab- 


sorbed so that the lost ground was soon 
recovered. 
U. S. BONDS. 

In Government bonds there was very 
little done but prices were firm, partic- 
ularly for the fours and a half. The 
offerings to the Government were quite 
large during the week but the purchases 
were comparatively small. The closing 
quotations were as follows. 


Bid. Asked. 
434s. 1891, Registered. .........000...e0- 10844 10854 
4s. IBD. COMPOD. ... 02. -ccccsecceses MBG Ii 
OP, le SIOD vo cccnscsesecsecveces 1:9 12 
Oe, Tis CREE 0. cocccscccocccscsee i209 812044 
Currency ts. 18¥5...... cipcoksuotbasecns se 
Currency 66, 1896....... ... eotece «. ccc os 
Currency 6s, IRP7 ......... eveceocose cnn om 
Currency 66, 1898............ Sidnencaees 2 

ID Wb Ee nos catacoctesccnensas’ 131% 


BANK STATEMENT, 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 





showed a decrease in surplus reserve of 








$3.839.675. The banks now hold $11,417,. 
500 in excess of the legal requirements. Tne 
changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $4,927,100, a decrease in specie 
of $423,500, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$1,904,200, anincrease in deposits of $4,- 
047.900. and a decrease in cixculation of 
$321,100. 
BANK STOCKS. 
The following are the closing quotations 


on Bank Stocks: 


oe. Asked, 
so 174 (Mechanics’.... ..169 
14l 143 |Mercantile . . ..1530 


America.. 
American Ex.. 






























Asbury Park.... — 103 |Merchants’..... 159% 140 
Bowery Nat...... 200 — |Merchants' Ex.. 119 122 
Butck’'s & Drov’s. = 180 |Market& “ulton.172 — 
Broadway........ — |Mech’s& Trad’s..155 = 
Chase 2 - | Hetropolitan ... 4 — 
175 | Metropolis.. 233 _ 

218 |Nassau... 55 «NAT 

8800 |New Yor 228 (239 

Central — 135 Ninth Nat'l. 12 Sb 
Seennemene... 189 | North sees. 16 152 
ii henaGhanedl - ‘North R ant — 
Shathaw - rok ‘ - 
Citizens = 125 
1 _ — 

; - 170 
first Nat'l..... 20 - 124 
Fourth Nat'l ....137 — |Park ocnel 175 
Fifth Ave........ 90 - Peoples’. eebesesse 180 - 
Fourteenth St... .155 — |Republic. - 42) «48 
German Amern. HS — |Shoe x Leather.!49 151 
Gallatin 225  — |Seaboard Nat’l. 120 - 
Germania. 200 — {Second Nat’l..... 820 - 
Garfield... 300 6— «6|Seventh Navi...1 20 = 
Greenwich 120 — (State or N’w db rk 114 
+--200 210 |St. Nichotas......118 195 

Hudson River...145 - |Tradesmen’s.....— 102 
a S&Trad’s.s00 365 fA ee as lis 
[, eather Man’f...200 — lOriva "dStatesNat. x i 
Manbattan...... WO 165 | Wert Side Bank.2G -- 
Madison Square.100 105 Western Nat'l. 94 % 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 


The reorganization of the Sutro Tunnel 
Company gives notice to stockholders of 
the entering of a decree of foreclosure 
avainst the company in Nevada, and in- 
forms them that they have now a final 
opportunity to protect their hitherto un- 
assented stock by subscribmg to the new 
bonds and depositing their stock for with- 
drawal. The termsare 55 cents per share, 
assenting from October 3d, 1888, io No- 
vember 3d next at noon. and thereafter 
60 cents per share assenting until Jan. 2d 
at3P.M. Subscriptions will be received 
at the Union Trust Company, No. 73 
Broadway, and this company will issue 
the certificates for new stock and bonds 
for the stock deposited. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES 
Execute orders forall Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gat Ireland, the Continent, Austra- 
and West lnodies 


Ise Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
saTver 7 COUNTRY, EUROPE AND BRIT- 

SH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool, 

United States Government Financia] Agents, 
Eneland. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, MEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


a 
ARVIS Coat 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $1,140,000.09. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and bive-Year Guar- 
anteed Real Estate jo Mortganes drawing 6 Per Cent 
Interest. JARVIS, President. 
ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary. 
Eastern Office, 239 Broadway. New York. 


2 eat ARAN TED 
10 no‘ crry MORTGAGE LOANS, 


Attorney’sCertificate of Title with Every Loan. 


SeeouateSEGURITIES.a INVESTMENTS 


Reterences | 4 perm rmission, National 
ansas City. 


FRANK W. THAXTER, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


A-soun @ Pet oe 
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4LLEN ©. MASOM, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 
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Davidson Investment Company, 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 

ral Stock $400,000. Surplus $60,000. 
b 7,0. DAVIDSON, Pres't. N. C. KNIGHT. Sec’y. 


tocareful investors its Ten-Year Debentures 
oer OY Year Guarantee Rea! Estate Mortgages, 
r cent., Diyable semi-annually. 
mie ne 6 per cel fourteen years the — any have 
4 large amounts of Mortgages and ebentures 
bout the loss of a single doilar, either to 
jves or clients, embracing New England col- 
savings banks, insurance companies, estates, 
rast compa panies, and numerous private individuals, 
toall of whom we refer. 
me 4 for pamphiet and circulars. 
sen 169 Broadw ay. egy AS ee 
rn Offices: 4 LI Soeee Building. Boston. 
‘a ’s Block, Nashua, N. H. 


w.C. BOONE, 24 V “mi Pres't., New York. 


AAChinelm & Co 


KERS & B 
BAN! Buoavwas, ~BROKERS, 
> gaILBO. AD | MEINING | 
sTOCKS, STOCKS, OIL. 
god all other Securities that are dealt in on New 
York, San Francisco, Philadelphia or Boston Ex- 
changes, bought and sold for cash or on margin 
Joans made on Railroad and Mining Stocks at low 
es Of intesest. Interest allowed on deposits. 
peeatiohed 1 1876. J Weekly Circular free. 


—— 








2B Ww als. ST EET, 
New YORK, Oct. 3d, 1888. § 5 


70 THE SECURIY: Y-HOLDERS OF THE 


ACHMOND & ALLEGHANY RR. CO. 


folders cf over a majority in amount of the Mer- 
qatile Trust Company’s Certificates for each classof 
ponds and for stock (assessment paid) of the RICH- 
WYOND AND ALLEGHANY RAILROADCOMPANY 
javing already accepted the terms of the agreement 
dated August Ist, 1838, between C.H. Coster and 
others, Committee of the first pact, and Erwin Davis 
giothers, Committee of the second part, notice is 
pereby given that, in accordance with the terms of 
giiagreement,the Chesapeake and Ohio Reorganiza- 
tion Committee has limited the time for depositing 
gitstanding certificates for Stock and Bonds of the 
RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY RR. CO. to Oct. 
th, "888, after which date deposits, if received atall, 
willbesubject to such penalties, teriws and condi- 
tionsas said Committe+ may fix. 

All outstanding security-holders are, therefore 
notified to deposit their certificates with DREX#L, 
WORGAN & CO., 28 Wall Street, New York, on or be- 
tore Oct. 26th, 158s. 

DREXEL. MORGAN & CO.,, Depositaries, 

Hi. Cc ont ¥R, 


ie. CRO 


Committee, 
Bi 3g: “THO WAS, 5 





TO STOCKHOLDERS 
OY THE 


Sutro Tunnel Company 


Adecree for foreclosure egainst the SUTRO TUN- 
NEL Company has just been entered in the United 


EP States Circuit Court. Ninth Circuit, District of Ne- 


ada, and the property of that company will be sold 
thereunder at an early date. The Reorganization 
Committee hereby gives notice that stockholders of 
that compiny will be allowed a FINAL opportunity 
toprotect their hitherto unassented stock by sub- 
sribing to che new bonds and depositing their stock 
as heretofore advertised. Subscriptions to said bonds 


will be received at the Union Trust Company, No. 73 
Broadway, New York, at the following terms, to-wit: 
54 CENTS PER SHARE, ASSENTING 
FROM THE DATE HEREOF TO NOV. 
34, 18S8S, AT 12 M., 
and thereafter 

@ CENTS PERK SHARE, ASSENTING 
UTIL JAN, 2d, 1889, AT 3 P.M. 

Suiscribers tothe bonds will receive Trust Com- 
Puyceriificaces, entitling them to the same number 
shares as those ceposited by them, and $1 in bonds 
foreach 55 cents and (0 cents respectively paid by 
them. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent. will be al- 
wed on subscriptions from dete of payment. 
Payment should be made by check on New York to 
teTnion Trust Company, and should be accompa- 
ted by the stock duly indorsed in blank and an au- 
Worization to the Union Trust Company. Blank 
fwms for this authorization and copies of circulars 
M!be obtained upor application at the Union Trust 
Gmpany’s office, or at room 19, seventh floor, Mills 
Biilding, New York. 

Dated New YorK, October 4d, 1888. 

H. R. BALTZER, Chairman, 
GORDON MAC DONALD, 
P.C. A. M. VAN WEEL, 
OTPO L OWENG ARD, 
THEODORE SELIG) 
REOR GANIZA T 10S, ‘vomit TEE. 


Capital Subscribed : - $2,000.000 00 
“pital Paid in (Cas 1,000,009 00 
Ants aud U ndivided Profits, 115.44 Sz 
- 635,945 25 
SIX PE R¢ ENT puuateeen 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The 
Merican Loan and Trust Company of New York, 
Md further secured by the capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortzaze Company. 


SIKPER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 
®AND 6 PER CENT. SAVINGS BONDS RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEAKS. 


NEW OFFICES : 
By RK, 208 Broadway; PHILA. ¢ 
STON. 117’ Devonshire xt. | LONDO 
SEND OR PAMPHLE 





ith & Ches’t. 
ENGLAND. 
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1B, SWEET, Pres, Geo, M, NOBLE, Vice-Pres 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


E The Old Reliable, 
tencel loan made is copetuliy tne ected by an expe- 
me ~ Examiner sent from t ce of the Company 
au fAsalary and not a comm lesion. His report, 
ne the papers connected with the loan, are care- 
lean in qeviewe a officer of ae before 
Fifteen years’ for Wo over 
Aloo Degotiated (without. loss for olleges, 
ngs Ba ~y suparence Co. Ly td — 





tats i be aerate to gee oh 


GUAKA NTY LOAN COMPANY of Minneapo- 
ites. until noon of November Ist, 1888. 

he officers and directors of the company are well 
mt . prominent, successful and wealthy busi- 


hess men. 
DIRECTORS: 
> omen Lowry, Pres. eecpen! Street Railway Co. 
D. Washburn, Pres. **So0o’ ay Co. 
hay S. Pillsbury of Sores an Pills vury & Co. 
Herrick of Herrick Bros. 
od. Dean, former cashier of Security Bank. 
| Rad, Fletcher of L. Fletcher & Co. 
Clinton Morrisor, Pres. Farmers’ and Mechanics’ 
Savings Ban 
Geora. A. Pilss bury of Charles A. xGlebary &Co 
- B. + of Pettit, Christian & C 
kgs Dean of Security Bank. 
Fietcher, Treasurer Min. and Pac. R. R. Co. 
. H. Eustis, Treas. Ngrth American Telegraph Co. 
Patic H. Neher, of her & Carpenter, Bankers, 


y- 
L. &. Menage, President of Company. 
Henry G. Menage, Secretary and Treasurer of Co. 
The Company deals in mortgages, investment 
bonds, secured notes, insuring, for a consideration, 
the prompt payment of principal and interest at 
maturity. Its premiums are larger than the average 
insurance company receives, and no total losses can 
made, as it will not loan over one-third of the 
value of the operty on which the mortgage is 
taken. ‘The originators of this company have demon- 
strated by an experience of sixteen years that the 
business was safe and profitable. May Ist, lss4, the 
company was sors with ap autnaorized con 
tal of $2,000. and a paid-in capital of $200, 
February Ist, ere the cash capital was increased to 
rr Now it 18 proposed to further increase it to 


2 
aes company has pg the most prominent 
e 


corner in t City o ay ye hext to the new 
Post-office, and is ere:ting a large fire-proof granite 
oiice Seueine (132x155), twelve stories h, to cost 


.000, It will be the largest of its i nd in the 
a and be to the city what the Equitable 
Building is for New York and the Drexel Building for 
Philadelpnia, prove a good investment, and give the 
Company a tangible asset. 

Applications have been made for a large amount of 
space by prominent parties and co a already 
established in the city, who appreciate the very de- 
sirable location selected. 

he stock has always paid 8 per cent. besides earn- 
ing a surplus, and is offered at par and accrued earn- 
ings from May Ist, i&s8. 

f subscriptions are received for more than the 
above ae of shares, then allotment will be 
made pro rat: 

All cabacrigtions must be accompanied with a cer- 
tiflea check, payable to the order of Neher & Car- 
pereer, for 10 per cent. of the par value of stock sub- 
scribed for, and the balance on deilvery of certifi- 
cate. Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. wiil be allow- 
ed on a}l sums deposited for the payment of stock from 
the date of the subscription until the date of the is- 
sue of the certificate. The right is reserved to ad- 
vance the price and to reject any and all subscrip- 
tions not deemed for the best interests of the Com 
pany. Address all commapmicesiane to 

NEH at * CAKPENTER, Bankers, 
0 Broadway, N. Y. 


KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS. 
6% $50,000 to 100,000. 6% 


in denominations of $100 to $500, due in 
10-15 years, interest and princi- 
pal payablein New Yoru City. 

The same bonds thes the State of Kansas takes at 

5 per cent. and par, only 6 per cent. of assessed v .lua- 
tion which is ¥% of true valuation; firet lien on all 
property, irrespective of indiv idual mortgages; ab- 
solutely perfect and approved by the State ; especial! 
adapted to the wants of Trustees, Churches, Col- 
leges and Schools. Price to net _— cent. 

EASTERN OFFI 


NESS COUNTY BANK OF KANSAS, 
40 Water Street, Boston, 
* * 
Stock Subscription. 

Subscriptions will be received at the office of Wm. 
H. McConaughy, Trustee, Des Moines, lowa, for the 
Northwestern Fire Insurance Co., an organization 
now forming—for four hundred shares of the par 
value of $100 each of the stock of said company. 

Under the laws of Iowa, the stockholders are not 
liable for a dollar more than their stock paidin. Itis 
confidently believed that this stock will pay from 
eight to twelve per cent. dividend after the first year. 

We refer to the followiug citizens of Des Moines, Ia. 

MARCUS YOUNKER, the Senior Member of Youn- 
ker Bros., Dry Goods. 

THOS. MITCHELL, ex-State Senator and Founder 
of Mitchellville. 

J.A.SMITH, Insurance Agent, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. J. RAN*OM, Cashier of Merchants’ National 
Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 

GUS SMITH, Wholesale and Betail Grocer. 

M, H. KIRKHAM, Secretary Bankers’ and Mer- 
chants’ Insurance Co. 

GEO. W. SHOPE, Treasurer of the City of Des 
Moines, Ja. 

A. H. MILES, Druggist, Des Moines, Ia. 

Address 


— WM. H. McCONAUGHY, Trustee, 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and a Country J Property Bought, 











Exchanged 
State, City, County and School Bonds 
Bo Lt and ne Id, 


‘egotia ted y fi pt 
References: All the City Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER,COLO. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Ir you wish tomake perfectly safe investments 
that will 5 the largest profits, buy Duluth real 
estate. can sell you acres that in ten years will 
be business property. It will pay you te visit Duluth 
and investigate. If you wish to know about the great 
growth and the future prospects of Duluth, -write or 
call and see 

Cc, E, LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 Fargueses Building, Duluth, 
Minn, 


- McIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. 


DENVER; COLORADO, 
oa Genera: Banking _ Business, 
| A. paid on Time Deposits, 








ally. Al) real M. - taken as sot is ai- Annee 
us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for +4 residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of ' rust Funds. We 
collect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
res poe invi 
refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York, 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK. Denver. Gol. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned, 





—PR 
SENATOR JOHN J. INGALLS. 


6” 


Of Atchison, Kansas, 


Offers guaranteed Farm Bonds on best F ansas Farms. 

DEBENTURES on First Mortgages, Union Trust Co., of 
. Y., Trustee. Principal and semi-annual interest 

payable, at the office ot ee Union Trust Co., New 


fork. Send RAL EE 
E L EASTERN QEFICE, 
R. M. Sabra r ‘General Manager. 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


WE have for sale first mortgages on improved farms 
located in me best portions of lowa and Dakota. 
Also mertqngee on b andr properties 
= Ly Moines. For particulars and references, ad- 


DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 
es Moines, * 


Or, R. E. Carpenter 38 Park Row. 
ra Forsvthe. 703 Welnat Street. Phila. 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or location of 
loans, as to margin of value, insurance, etc., ask for 
our list of 7 per cent, loans, 


The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Co., 
Equitable Builaing, Boston, 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 

d for Report of Investors’ Committee, 
just made, ,- wy | wus ry ake 
Mortgages r 

HENRY A. RI{LRY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


THE MERCANTILE 


Safe Deposit Co., 
EQUITABLE BUiLDINC. 

















The Largest, Strongest and Best 
Guarded Vaults in the world. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, 7% and 8% 


INTEREST TO INVE*STO 
Safe as Government Bonds. Interest oa Semi- 
Annually, at office or bauk of mortgages. 16 years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
pes of references given. Write for “Our Loan Book 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
iti itntanitatinaneaoaniinlins 1857. 


REAL ESTATE pons SPL? 
PROPERTY RENTED (oe4 


remittances made promptly. 


T AXES — 9 assessments looked after and 


F f 
LOANS saaimisisessnstcar storm ot year 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 12 years Postmas 


IREAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
mually —— cost or risk to owner. Investments 
imade in real estate and — Send for pamphiet, 
* Information to investors. 


























UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS [N KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-half times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust b: i 
American Loan and Trust Company, of Boston, 
for the anes of the holders of the Debentures 
Interes able on annually at the office of the 
Americab | oan and Trust Conipany in Boston, Mass. 

Also? Per Cent.Guaranteed Farm Mortgages, 
reas not over 40 per cent. of the present value 
of the property; interest semi-annually, and wonpetes 
direct to the holder. Every loan is nspected b 
agent of the gd who is also a stockholder. iso, 
agents for the purchase and pete of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Real 
gant for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 
offer, 


CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Red River Valley Farms, Both princi- 
pal aad Aboot e guaranteed. 

ver 1 oaned, Six_years’ Ex- 
perigneg.. wr Nee for Forms, Infurmatiou 
avd ere ces. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 
ncorporated, Grand Forks, Dak. 
DENVER ea 
INVESTMENTS. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in , one city of its 
rtance -¥ America. We have purchased 
7 years, and al years.” fit. 
per cent. in 1 to} Only 


safe co ‘ns recommen " Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 











MISSOURI TRUST CoO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


bE R SA 
Per Cent. Certified Bounds and Debentures, 
Per Cent. and 7 rer Cont. lirst Mortgage 


pecial contracts will make investments for 
—2 in ri First ans te Lo»ns a 
ER CENT, 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West, 
Twelve years’ = and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to an: 


— particulars, s address, the company at SEDALIA, 
©. A. CRANDALL, Prest. G. L. FAULHABER, Tyas. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Desteiestion. 
Over 300 0f the finest Farms in the State fully: 
scribed. A fine colored ‘‘ounty Map of Michigan 
wenigheo for idcents in stamps. 

—I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
mat to loaning money on farm security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished. 

GEO, W. =NOVER 
EAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT 
103 Griswold =treet. Detroit, Mich. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
Neo. 1 Broadway, New York. 








LOGAN C, MURRAY, Presidert, 
BVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


_ Transacts a General Banking | Business, 


‘HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 


(E. G. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


Greatest Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
Twelve years’ experience. $2,008,00u, loaned witnout 
loss. Please sena for circular. 


280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00,, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000, Surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the Com 
ny, secured Soy First Mortgages held by trustees. 
terest nezebie atthe Chemicai National Bank, Ne 
York titer securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
JAS. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
A. L. CLARKS, V. Prest. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


9° YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason + buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
eee with choicest security. Ask for information. 
. SIMMONS, V. Pres’t. . 5. ORMSBY, Pres’t. 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 
A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Cuaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 


IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 

The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
rity with shrewd New England investors, Over 

000 of the entire issue ot $1,(00,000 already mar- 
keted. In addition to the bonds, a stock bouus is 
ge that will yield a large profit on the investment. 

‘ull particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 


THE 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
Lawrence, TRUST Ca. Kansas. 


Capital, - °- $1,000,000.00 
7 Per Cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
6 Per Cent. Gold Debentures. 


3. O. THACHER. Prest. Nat. Rank, Lawrence. Kan., Presi. 
G. . KE. GrirrirH, President Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
Lawrence, Kansas, Generali Manager 
F. M. PerKins, Ist Vice-Pres. MV: B. BULL, 2d Vice. Pres. 
P. E. Emery, Auditor. -H PERKINS, Secretary. 
B. A. AMBLER, Treasurer. 
BRAN@H OFFICES, 
ALBANY.N.Y. M.V. B. BULL & Co..Mn’rs N.Y.&N 
40-42 Wali St.. N.Y. Ciry_ WM. T. PRATT, Shoda 
Y. R.C. COLLis, Agent 
1028. 4th St., PHILADA.. PA, FRANK SKINYSR Mur, 
Write for fall informatica 
L. H. PERKINS, Saeratary * 














““» Kansas, 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT, 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds, 
Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securities, 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8 % Net on improved inside property from one 
o 








to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 
a 
DIVIDEND. 


ESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
NEw YORE, Sept. 12th, 1888, 
DIVIDEND NO. 80. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ON E-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company from the net 
earnings of the three months ending Sept. 8th, inst., 
payable at the office of tne Treasurer on and after 
the 15th day of October next,to snareholdersof record 
on the 20th of September inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock 
on the afternoon of Sept. 20th, and reopened on the 
morning of October 15th next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 
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Commercial. 


DRY GOODS. 


THE past week has been comparatively 
dull in the market for dry goods, and a 
considerable falling off in the volume of 
business has been experienced, which is 
attributable to the small number of out- 
of-town buyers there is present, and the 
strict conservatism of the resident buyers 
for interior houses. This however, indi- 
cates the healthy condition of the trade, 
and the determined effort there is exer- 
cised to avoid overstocking in any of the 
departments, thereby running no risk of 
loss on dead stock. There is a general 
good feeling among the trade as to the 
uture, and none of the confidence that 
has been expressed during the past few 
months is lost as the business of the year 
thus far compares well with that of 
former years, while the general condition 
of the trade is far in advance of what it 
has been for a long period, and the 
evidences of prosperity are quite as assur- 
ing and free from disturbing features 


as ever. The lull that is now in the 
business of the market will evi- 
dently be of a temporary character 


as the reports from the fever districts of 
the South are most favorable as to the 
subsidence of the epidemic that has had 
such a disquieting influence upon the dis- 
tribution of goods and general business. 
Notwithstanding the drawbacks that have 
had to be contended with, some very satis- 
factory orders were received from New 
Orleans, Texas and other quarters where 
dealers have held aloof for some time. 
Throughout the week in the local market 
there has been a light demand for goods 
from commission houses, but a fairly 
satisfactory business was done by seme 
of the large houses ina few descriptions 
of spring and summer goods for which 
liberal orders placed. Printed 
sateens, fine dress ginghams, seersuckers, 
etc., are prob- 

ably more largely sold in advance of pro- 
duction than at the corresponding time 
in any former year, a3 are various kinds 
of cotton goods specially adapted for con 

version but the demand for 
spring hosiery and underwear has not as 
yet realized expectations. The financial 
condition of the market remains in good 
condition. There has been no embarrass- 
ments of importance in the trade, and 
collections have been satisfactory. 


were 


chambrays, white goods, 


purposes; 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS AND DRESS 
GOODS. 

The market was quiet tho firm, and 
prices remain unchanged. Brown sheet- 
ings are in steady request by converters, 
but jobbers still govern their purchases 
by actual wants, which are strictly mod- 
erate at present. Drills remain quiet, 
but stocks are well in hand as a rule. 
Cotton flannels are doing well, and agents 
report a steady though moderate trade in 
bleached shirtings, but cambrics remain 
dull. Wide sheetings, corset jeans, sa- 
teens, silesias and flat-fold cambrics are 
in light request at unchanged prices, 
and colored cottons, as denims, ticks, 
cheviots, checks, plaids, etc., are mostly 
quiet in commission circles. 

Agents report an unusually good de- 
mand for fine dress ginghams, zephyrs, 
seersuckers ard chambrays adapted for 
the spring trade, and the orders thus far 
placed for several leading makes are con- 
siderably in excess of the same time last 
year. Dark dress ginghams, also staple 
checks and fancies, remain quiet and in 
light demand by retailers, but the best 
standard dress styles are very closely sold 
up by agents. Dress goods were more or 
less quiet in first hands, the demand hav- 
iug been chiefly for small reassortments 
of ail wool, worsted and fancy cotton 


fabries. 
WOOLEN GOODS 
The 


shown 


AND UNDERWEAR. 


woolen goods department 
activity during the 
and a fair business was done in men’s 
wear woolens. Heavy woolens were in 
moderately good demand in some quarters 


and quiet in other descriptions, buyers | 


some week, 


having accorded a marked preference to 
the best makes and most tasteful styles 
Light weight clothing woolens were in 








has | 


| 





moderate request, and popular makes of 
coatings, suitings, trouserings, meltons, 
etc., are so well under the control of or- 
ders that prices are steadlly maintained. 
Satinets, Kentucky jeans and doeskins 


were more active in movement than de- 
mand, fair shipments having been made 
by the commission houses on account of 
former transactions, 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The imports of dry goods at this port 
for the past week and since January Ist, 
1888, compare as follows with the same 
period of last year: 


For the week. 1888. 1887, 
Entered at tne port... $2.000,151 $2,284,130 
Thrown on market.... 2,028,594 2,190.273 

Since Jan. ist. 

Enterec ai the port... 102,579,051 98,594,288 
Thrown on market.... 101,752,088 98,296,586 





READING NOTICES. 


FARMERS and others who have a little leisure time 
for the next few months will find it to their interest 
to write to B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va. 


They ofter great inducements to persons to work for 
them all or part of u their time. —Ex. 


STEAM HEATING. 


DURING the last few years very great attention has 
been given to the subject of the proper heating of 
house-, churches and other editices. ‘The best 
scientific and practical minds of the country have 
labored upon this subject and have evolved a seem- 
ingly perfect system combining efficiency, ventila- 
tion and low cost. 

Ve wish now to call special attention to the Fur- 
man steam Heater, manufactured by the Herendeen 
Manufacturing Co., of Geneva, N, Y. It isa portable 
heater, is very ‘compact —the trst four sizes standing 
not over four feet high; all its connections are made 
by screw joints, it combines perfect and complete 
combustion, has a lerze amount of heating surface 
directly exposed to the action of a fire, is a —~. 
burner or self-feeder, will burn soft or hard coal, 
noiseless, is guaranteed not to leak, rust or burn ‘A, 
or allow any escape of gasordust. It is very highly 
recommended by a large number of people who have 
given it a long and thorough test. 

A postal card from any of our readers addressed to 
the Herendeen Manufacturing Co., Geneva, 
will obtain full particulars regarding the Furman 
Steam Heater. 


ROGERS’ GROUPS. 

We have quite forgetten when Mr. Johan Rogers 
first began the production of his groups of statuary, 
but e very once in awhile he brings out something 
always certain to be beautiful and artistic 
appropriate to the times. 











and often 
We rememnper that dur- 
inz the War of the Rebellion one of his groups, en- 
titled * The Last Shot”’ represented a badly wounded 
Union soldier taking a cartridge from his cartridge- 
box preparatory to firing one more shot before lying 
down to die. Recently Mr. Rogers has issued a group 
called “ Politics,” which represents a gouty ol 
gentleman with one foot bandaged und resting on a 
cushion, whu has been entertainingone of his old 
friends, and over some refreshments of a more or 
less liquid nature, they have become greatly excited 
over politics. The friend of the old gentleman, in 
his excitement, brings his umbrella down with great 
force, doing irreparable injury to his hich felt hat, 
and just at this juncture a young woman steps be- 
tween the two disputants and, placing her hand over 
the mouth of one, holds her fan before the face of 
the other, acting the peacemaker. The group, like 
all of Rogers’ groups, is a very taking one, and just 
now during the hight of a politica: campaign will 
specially commend itse!f toa large number of people. 

Mr. Rogers has agents for the sale of his qroupe 
throughout the country, from whom eer can be ob- 
tained atthe s ame price asin New York. The group 
calied “Politics” is eighteen inches in hight, by 
eizhteen long with a depth of fourteen inches and is 
sold by Mr. Rogers for 41; ». He issues an iliustrated 
catalogue of allthe Rogers’ grou bow publishen, 
which he will take pleasure in senc ing to the address 
of any of our readers. 





L.C. HOPKINS, 


President. 


JNO. J. DONALDSON, 


Vice-Pres’t and Treas. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary 
Woolen System Co., 
827-829 Broadway, New York, 


BRANCH ) 199 Broadway, Western Un- 
- jon Building, New York. 
STORES: ) 366 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 


THIS COMPANY, 
APPRECIATING 


the generous support which it has re- 

ceived during the past year, and 
REGARDING 

the oft-expressed hope that the prices 

of its goods might be brought within the 

ability of all buyers, has decided to 

make a 


General Reduction of 25 Per Cent. 


from the present Catalogue prices, (Shoes 
only excepted,) to take effect this day. 

THIS REDUCTION is made by the 
Company at all its Stores, as well as 
by allits Representatives, whose names 
will be found in its Catalogue. 

THE COMPANY assures its Patrens 
that the present STANDARD OF EX- 
CELLENCE in its manufactures will be 
MAINTAINED. ; 

New York, Sept. 20th, 1888. Cata- 
logues free by mail. 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





COOK- 





CHC, 
enbiuiile KA ¥ 
SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Armure Royal, Moire Francaise, 
BROCHE AND METAL. 


Showing more novelty of design 
and coloring than for many years. 


Grenadines, Crepe de Chine, 
FANCY AND PLAIN GAZES 


for Evening Wear. 


Proadvoay KH 19th bt. 


NEW YORK. 


ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK, 56 AND 58 WEST 14THST., 
BROOKLYN,269AND 271 FULTON ST, 
PARIS, 26 RUE D’ENGHIEN, 

Many Ladies on visiting our 
show-rooms have expressed sur- 
prise at being shown elegant Round 
Hats, trimmed with Citria Plumes 
and Tips, at from $10 to $15, as 
they were wont to pay from $18 to 

$27 for the same article in former 
seasons. But Ostrich Feathers 
have in recent years become cheap- 
er in price, although they have lost 
none of their attractiveness as an 
elegant trimming. It is an old-es- 
tablished fact in Millinery that in 
no manner cana stylish Round 
Hat be so effectively trimmed as 
with the aid of Ostrich Plumes and 
Tips. 

The low prices of Trimmed Goods 
in Hats, Bonnets and Turbans ex- 
tend throughout our stock and pre- 
sent an oppeytunity for the most 
economical purchaser to obtain a 
Trimmed Hat or Bonnet of best 
style and first quality at moderate 
cost, 

Our special attractions for this 
week in untrimmed goods are: 

250 doz. untrimmed Felt Bon- 
nets and Hats at 75C.; regular 
price, $1.48. 25 different styles of 
fancy Feathers, Breasts, etc., at 

Oc.; worth fully double. 150 
doz. elegant Ostrich Plumes, in all 
colors (solid and shaded), at $1.48 
and $1.94; regular price, $3,48 
to $5.48. All-silk Moire Sash Rib- 
bons, black, 2 inches wide, 75C. 
a yard; regular price, $1.48. 
Every department replete with the 
choicest goods of the season, all 
marked at lowest prices. 





N. B.—Ladies will find our De- 
partment for Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Millinery, Boys’ Hats and 
Caps, Ladies’ Derbys and Cloth 
Hats and Caps, the best equipped 
in the city and most reasonable in 
price. 








polly J fo nd Pens 
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sixto twelve hours. We 





REFERENCES: 
Dr. A. J. Leslie, Cleveland,O. 
Dr. D. Duncan, Chicago, Ill. 





tiy bencAted: or ni goth Badlce = 
ve five months daily treatment for 
€5.00, one-half ($2.50) with order, b: ‘4 * 
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Grand St., New York, | 





Millinery, 


FULLY TWO THOUSAND. 
TRIMMED 


Hats and Bonnets 


CHOICE AND EXCLUSIVE DESigng, 


TRIMMED BONNETS AND ROUND Hats oF 
LATE IMPORTATION AND PRODUCTIONS OF 
OUR OWN DESIGNERS AND TRIMMERS—aty, 
THE NEW COLORS, CHOICE SHAPES AND 
LATEST NOVELTIES OF MATERIALS. 

FINE SILK VELVETr BONNETS, ROUND Hatg 
AND TURBANS, CROWNS EMBROIDERED Witg 
FINE BEADS, SILK AND TINSEL EFFECTS, 
ALSO PERSIAN EFFECTS, LATEST COMBINA. 
TION GROS-GRAIN RIBBONS, SATINS ayp 
PLUSH. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S HAt, 


TRIMMED IN UNIQUE STYLES, FOR THE 
BABY OF 6 MONTHS TO THE MISS OF 14 YEARS, 

MOURNING MILLINERY, SPECIAL DISPLay, 
PLUSH AND VELVET UNTRIMMED HATS, NEW 
COLORS AND COMBINATION OF COLORS; ALg0 
CLOTH AND VELVET TO MATCH SUITS, PLAIN 
AND BRAIDED EFFECTS. 


Millinery Materials, 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT LATEST AND FINEST 
NOVELTIES USED IN THE MILLINERY ART. 
FEATHERS AND PLUMES, 

RIBBONS AND SILKS, 
PLUSHES AND VELVETS, 
LACES, ORNAMENTS, ETC, 


DRESS GOODS. 


46-INCH FRENCH HENRIETTA CLOTHS, alLh 
LEADING SHADES, AT 68c., 79¢., 85c., $1 A YARD- 
VERY CHEAP. 

46-INCH FRENCH FOULE CLOTHS, ALL WOOL 
AND EVERY COLOR, 9 c.; REAL VALUE, $1.3, 

40-INCH ALL-WOOL FRENCH BIARETZ CLOTH, 
ALL COLORS, 624¢c.; WORTH 80c. 


Se, 

41-INCH FANCY 
BINATION GOODS, AT $1.39 A YARD; PLAIN TO 
MATCH AT $1. 


Cloaks, Wraps, Jackets 


SPECIAL DESIGNS, VEST FRONT NEWMAR- 
KETS, RAGLANS, RUSSIAN CIRCULARS, FINE 
LONG TAILOR-MADE GARMENTS. 

CHOICE STYLES FINE PLUSH CLOAKS, WITH 
BELL SLEEVES, LONG FRONTS, SEAL ORNA- 
MENTS. TRIMMED SABLE FUR AND DROP 
FRINGE TO MATCH. $32.50. 

FINE IMPORTED VELVET BEAVER LONG 
FRONT MODJESKA, ALL OVER BRAID BLACK 
AND ALL THE NEW COLORS, $16.50. 

TAILOR-MADF, ALL-WOOL BRAIDED JACK- 
ETS, $7.50; COST $12, 

MISSES’ CLOTH COATS IN STRIPES, CHECKS 
AND PLAIN COLORS, $7.50. 

MISSES’ HEAVY CLOTH SCHOOL CLOAKS AT 
$2.75. 

MISSES’ NEW MARKETS, FINE TAILOR FINISH, 
BELL SLEEVES AND SHOULDER CAPES AT 
$10.50. 


Our Fashion Magazine 


FALL NUMBER NOW READY. 


Send 15 cents and receive a sample copy of this 
popular periodical. Contains 154 pages, made up of 
choice and original literary matter with an Iu 
trated Catalogue (of over 2,000 Illustrations), deseri> 
tive of the goods to be found in each of our 8 d& 
partments, with the lowest New York City pricé 
affixed. 


Subscription only 50c, a year. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Street 


56 to 70 Allen St; 59 to 65 Orchard St 


NEW YORK. 


BINDERS 


FOR 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Price Reduced. 


a 





See se page 35. 35. 
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CARPETS. 


FALL STYLES 


NOW OPEN. 
THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY, 
aT PRICES SO LOW THAT IT SURPRISES US, 
WE FEEL AS3URED WILL ASTONISH PUR- 
CHASERS. 


FURNITURE. 


A LINE OF FINE FURNITURE OF OUR OWN 
(PHOLSTERING. IN SUITS AND ODD PIECES, 
AT PRICES FAR BE yt THE USUAL CHARGE 
FIRST-CLASS WORK. 


BEDDING. 


INOUR ANNEX DEPARTMENT ON SIXTH AVE. 
WE HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULLLINE 
OF BEDDING. BAe ne - SHEP ARD” 


4DIN 
THE L ATEST Sov ELTY. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 


SIXTH AVE.,13TH AND 14TH STS, N.Y. 
ANNEX, 185 SIXTH AVE., ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST. 


THE 


ARMSTRONG |; 


S. S. Gentleman’s Garter, 
Made Without Rubber. 


The elasticity is given by Nickel- 
| ne Brass Springs, like the well- 

nown peste Li —y- - Garter 
for Ladies, wh has given such 
universal satisfac tion, and are rec- 
ommended by the Medical I’ratern- 
ity asthe only Garter to wear for 
Heilth and Comfort. For sale by 
all First-class Dealers in Notions 
and Furnishings. 

Manufactured by 


The Armstrong Mfg. Co., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Will send sample pair by Regis- 
= tered mail on receipt of 35 cents. _ 





CANTRELL'S 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 
RIDING LEGGINS, 
With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 








[For the week ending Saturday, Oct, 6th, 1888.) 
COFFEE, 
id i as iaeelia as deme ainaias 29 30 
Ets ial asnpeddeneemnssaeean eeieies 2 @29 
St Sr snk nda VReara oud adetns 21 @3 
DI 3. ccnnsand. vorvekeeastee ‘sane Tan 

Rawdtinnaiodeesnegeeeenseetensinseseesee id 
TEA 
Oolong, Medium to wipe. i iain aes 18 @1 00 
Apan, j~“ — = see seeeeeces id @ 50 
Young Hyson, ee ES ae 144 @ 7% 
sree ” 4 @ 50 


English Breakfast. 








Cut haat GAB ccc cccccccccvceccces _ = 8 rm 
mar’ -*7"-*<0s"esscreserssers —--—2 8 
Granulated, Standard..... ....... —--—@ ™ 
TE wcxcdhencnenedtesae: ve0es -—— —-@ 7 
ET ER nn. nota radiseesennve 6 1b-16@ 7 
Extra C Yellow...............++ a. 6 13-16@ 6% 
Dicccisdedeagetbesees's S0AN0 ober 54@ «6 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancv New Crop... .. 50 @52 
Prime toChoice........... 42 @A8 
Porto Rico, Ponce. Choice to Fancy ....38 @42 
EES 26 @28 
FISH. 
Mackerel, ener. No. 1, 2 bbl. (200 Ibs).... $30 00 
Sea Coast No. PO Bic cscccesss 23 00 
Codfish, boneiess, 60 . boxes, # ........ 634 
- in rolls, 35 Tt boxes, Ad Tisboss 000 —6 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # M............. 12% 
Herring, Medium, scaled: a cadbebeet 26 


PROVISIONS, 





Mess, per ere en 70 @ 90 
Packet, per bbl.............+. 85 @ 9 50 
Cur MEats: 
Smoked Hams................ 1240 
si Shouiders...........+ 84O =O 
Dressep HOGs...............00- i 82®@ 85 
BUTTER. 


ed — e Fresh crm’y, tubs 

reamery, tubs........ 
Chane, Beitr, » tu 
neem 





63859 
SaBS8 


Pineapple, medium size. 
Schweitzer, American, 


LARD. 


ects omy Shaya oi Gigbahebicw aie kaaa 12 
(ge i ear aber 124 


Hay. ie Hy per 100 ieetewioeso’ $— 80 
Hay, N - 
Hay. 


Straw. No. 1 rye 
Straw, “* 2 * 
Straw. Oat 


ee ena 3 
) ane 
Middung, 
IE 


Rye Sy | A TAR ES 
eas 45- atbind.ncurddtsecsnn 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent. 
highest Oe clita neat aainalt nied sceeeiaiiiad a 50 
Perfection 





| A White MOAR... scdcssconnes 
Winter Wheat, Roller Proc 6 00 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter Wheat... 5 80 





XX Fancy Winter Wheat.................... | 5 85 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat..... 5 90 
Rye a. Fancy State Superfine............ 4 06 


Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 4 50 








Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 5 25 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-b 
RU cas. basccenase eanagnaaaswecesssees 3 40 
GRAIN 
WHEAT 
ee NE. eecamusainss —-— @ 113% 
No. 2 Red ” eee 11IMB®@ 115K 
Ungraded Winter Red....... —-— @-— 
ns ceniounainnsdr -- @-- 
No. 2 Mixed... — 534@ — 4 
, sais -- @--— 
OATS: 
SS ee —--—- @—42 
Me My EIR nas s: 055009 see —-— @-# 
c fh re —--—- @-3l 
BEANS: 
i dnt.chaw sunslonaenenee - @19 
Cia ahitn eAinwrdinkidinpetonne —-— @ 185 
Pinto cntxcvcbcs ene 205 @ 210 
PEAS: 
Green, prime, # bush........ —-— @ 1% 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 
State and Penn. fresh laid.............. 22 @23 
Wenterm, T9OGrIRIG............ccccccccccese 19 @2! 
Psi ickodincankatien-wnaecsoamnmaanie -19 @20% 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. fair to choice................ 11 @l4 
ok as ons cecnce 15 @l17 
Fowlsstate and Western................ ll @I2 
ROIS ae RRR cia — -_ 
RE RRIRES ie ea om 12 @20 
VEGETABLES 
Potatoes, Rose, per bbl. ............ $150 @1 75 
, squeem ON isns<e aosce 0 @— 
a ——. per bbl ER 12 @1 50 
. Sj Sas 100 @1 50 
Onions. Yellow, per bbl............. 137 @1 75 
ed, per bbl...,............. 112 @1 50 
a4 White. per bbi --- 250 @300 
Cabbage per i00........ @ 3 00 
‘Tomatoes, per crate. @ 80 
Beans, Lima, ver bag. @ 2 50 
Turnips, Ruasia. per bbl.. .......... —30 @ —75 
Cauiiflo ower, 3 ER —ib @2 2 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, 20 0z., La, in, per bbl.. = 75 @2 25 
R Kin bol PERSE 200 @2 50 
Bal A ns per agora as 150 @2 00 
26 Greening, per bbl.......... 150 @1 75 
‘“* _ Gravenstein, per bbl....... 300 @3 50 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl.... 6 25 @8 00 
Jersey, per crate..... 1 . @l 87 
Grapes, Niagara, per Ib............ — 8 
Delaware, per lb......... - t @— i 
* Catawba, per lb.. we — 4 @ 5 
—  *§ ) —2 @3 
Plums. Damson, per crate......... 112 el 25 
Pears. Seckel, per keg.... a+ ae 50 
eurre Bosc. per bbl -- 600 @7 00 
** Sheldon, per bbl... .- 450 @6 00 
uinces, per bbl............ 300 @4 00 
hestnuts, per bush 90 @— 
Hickory Nuts, per bush............ 225 @3 00 
I TEINS seis carmainivterevindtn mnoecause 44%@ 10 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Fancy sliced, new.............+. 54@ — 
i sin csccccvnecdsvce acnve 34@ 4 
* SE nab sdse +44 sdoetene 644@ 7 
8 REE TS ASE 8 @l2z 
ai nsvecksisbensess os - 9 @10 
“ ERR 18 @22 
I iiidas chdinines 45240sbbueheanen M @i6 
DS Un ec..  nccenccdencecerannecan 54D 5% 
ass cca anneasadanneineiewen 20 @22 
WN i.0.d06 sndcsacsasachone ll @l2 
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VANDER BURGH, WELLS & C 
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Price Reduced. See vage 35 


TO THOSE WHO ARK NOT SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tue Inperenpent is conceded to be the foremost religious jour- 
nal of the country. The London Spectator and Pall Mall Gazette 
eall it such, The The Adver- 
tiser, The Sunday School Times refer to it in a similar manner, President 





Springfield Republican, Boston 
Patton, of Princeton College, recently so characterized it in address- 
ing the students at the opening of the college year; some proclaim, others 
admit, and no one denies the pre-eminence of Tue InpEPenpDENT asa religious 
newspaper. The best religious writers of the country are among our con- 
tributors. They include a score of Bishops—Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Catholic—Doctors of Divinity in every denomination, the Presi- 
dents of our leading colleges, the most distinguished professors of our 
theological seminaries, Jewish Rabbis, etc., etc. Our religious departments 
are of positive value to ministers, scholars and laymen of every creed and 
denomination. In “ Religious Intelligence” is recorded everything of im- 
“ Missions,” “ Biblical Re- 


search,” “ Sunday-school,” and “ Ministerial Register,” as the titles indicate, 


portance that transpires in the religious world ; 


are departments of special religious or theological interest. 

The literary features of Tue InpEPENDENT are in no way second to its 
religious features. In this field also our contributors are unsurpassed. 
Some paper has said that Taz InpepenpENT publishes more good poetry than 
any magazine or periodical in the United States. Be that as it may, we 
certainly spare neither effort nor money to secure the best poems by the 
best writers in this and all countries. During the past six months we have 
published poems by “Carmen Sylva” (Queen of Rumania), J. G. Whittier, 
R. H. Stoddard, E. C. Stedman, Sir Edwin Arnold, Joaquin Miller, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Margaret Deland, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edith M. Thomas, 
Edmund Gosse, A. Mary F. Robinson, and many other well-known poets. 
And we have published within the same period literary articles by T. W. 
Higginson, James Payn, Andrew Lang, Maurice Thompson, R. H. Stoddard, 
Isabel F. Hapgood, Jean Ingelow, Joaquin Miller, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
H. H. Boyesen and others. Our list of story-writers is equally eminent. In 
For 


this department we have two editors and nearly a score of editorial con- 


this connection we must also speak of our department of “ Literature.” 


tributors, each in his special line. Every book and publication of promi- 


nence gets its due notice and criticism in this department. We devote from 
three to six pages to this department weekly. 
There is still another feature of Tue InpEreNpENT that calls for special 


mention It devotes a large amount of space every week to the discussion, 


in its editorial department of “Financial ” and in its contributors’ columns, 
to the most important political, financial and economic questions of the 


hour. We are at present publishing the most important series of Tarift 


articles that has appeared anywhere, the value of the series being largely 
due to the fact that we give in each issue one article by a Protectionist and 


one by a Free Trader. Among those who have contributed to this series 


during the summer are Congressmen Reed, W. C. P. Breckinridge, Lodge, 
Long, Professors Sumner, Perry, Thompson, Richmond M. Smith, Editors 
Godkin, Porter and others. These articles are to continue during the cam- 
paign. We shall also publish at an early date two articles on President 
Cleveland’s Civil Service Record, the one upholding and the other condemn- 
ing his course. We are not yet at liberty to publish the nawes of the 
authors of these articles, but the articles, we know, will be the most impor- 
tant ones that have appeared on the subject. The above indicates what we 
are doing in the field of politics and economics. 

There are several other departments for which we may saya word. Of 
our department of “ Fine Arts” it is enough to say that it is edited by Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer for this country, by William C. Ward for England, 
by Agnes Farley Miller for Paris, and by the Countess von Krockow for 
Germany aud Austria. Taz Inperenpent, of all papers not trade papers, 
whether weekly or daily, is the only one that has a department of “Insur- 
ance.” This department is edited by a specialist. The information which 
this department has contained in regard to sound and unsound Life Insur- 
ance has won for it a national reputation. The department, indeed, speaks 
with a recognized authority on all insurance matters. 

There are a dozen other departments to which we have not alluded. 
Each of these is edited by a specialist or specialists. “Science,” for instance, 
is edited by a number of professors, each one writing on his own branch of 
science. No less than fifteen editors and editorial writers are represented 
in the columns of Tue InpEPenpent each week. We ask those who 
are unfamiliar with the character of the paper to look this number through 
carefully and then read our terms of subscription below, and then 
decide to give us at least a “Trial Trip.” Try Tae Inperenpent for a month 
and you will take it for years. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $1.50 for six months; “Trial Trip,” 
of one month for 30 cents. Sample copies free. Address 





THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City. 
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Jnsurance. 
MORE OF THE SAME THING. 


Ly accordance with our custom of giv- 
ing additional circulation, without charge, 
to matters of interest to the insuring 
public, we subjoin the full text of two 
circulars dated September 15th last, and 
issued by that prince of assessment cheats, 
the Mutual Benefit Life Association, now 
of 280 Broadway: 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, ; 


No. 280 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, September, 15th, 1888. } 


To our Members:—By direction of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, in accordance with the 
requirements of the By-laws, and as speci- 
fied in your policy, a bi-monthly premium 
call is hereby made, the same to be due 
and payable at the Home Office on or be- 
fore the 15th day of October next. 

Your Board of Finance would most ear- 
nestly request a prompt remittance on your 
part so as to enable them with equal 
promyptuess to puy the WIDOWS AND OR- 
PHANS of our deceased members. By giv- 
ing this your careful and IMMEDIATE AT- 
TENTION you will undoubtedly in many 
instauces relieve their wants. 

We herewith publish in full the report 
of the death-rate of the principal compa- 
nies baving 1,000 policies in force, sworn to 
in their statement for 1887, whereby it will 
be seen that the death-rate of this Asso- 
ciatiun was lowest ofthem all. Attention 
is also called to the fact that during the 
first 26 weeks of 1888—that is, to July the 
first—the Matual Life Insurance Company 
of New York were called upon to pay 1,438 
claims, due by reason of the death of the 
insured equal to 33,676,883. 62. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE ASSOCIATION, ; 


No. 280 BROADWAY, 
NeW YORK, Sept. 15th, 1888, \ 


To Our Members:—By direction of the 
Executive Committee, and in accordance 
with the requirement of the By-laws, a 
mortuary premium callis hereby made, the 
same to be due and payable at the Home 
Office on or befure the 15th day of October 
next. This call, as specified m accompany- 
ing notice (less twenty per cent for the re- 
serve fuud), is to be used in cancellation 
and payment of claims. All sums received 
in excess of the amounts required will be 
used in further liquidation of mortuary 
claims. 

{[n view of the extraordinary mortuary 
experience 10 every section of our country, 
which has materially affected Life Insur- 
ance interests everywhere, your Executive 
Committee deem it most wise and prudent 
to promptly adjust and pay every legiti- 
mate claim, so that no delay on our part 
may add to the misfortunes of widows, 
orphans, or other beneficiaries; and tho 
they regret being compelled to require the 
payment of two Mortuary Premiums at one 
time, they deem it for the best interest of 
the Association todo so, and trust that a 
prompt remittance will enable them to 
make good your obligation ard theirs to 
the named beneficiames of our deceased 
members. 

Ours is but the common experience, and 
even below that of other Associations, and 
we herewi'b publish in full the report cf 
thetleath-rate of the priucipal companies 
having 1,000 policies in force, sworn to in 
their statement for 1887, whereby it will be 
seeu that une deacth-rate of this Association 
was lowest of them all. Attention is also 
called to the fact that during the first 26 

eeks of 1838--that is, to July the Is‘—the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York were calicd upon to pay 1,438 claims, 
due by reason of the death of the insured 
equal to $3,676,883.62. 

How came these circulars in our pos- 
session ? That is not material; they were 
sent tothis office, altho certainly not di- 
rectly by the Association. We will mere- 
ly remark that one member received one 
of them, and another member the 
other; also that confidential documents 
have a great aptitude for miscarrying and 
for becoming more widely known than 
was intended; hence, that the safest and 
best course is always to tell the truth, 
and to neither say nor do in secret places 
what you would shrink from having 
known in the daylight. 

Observe, in passing, that this concern is 
the Mutual Benefit Life (Association of 
America); also that the ** of America” 
is dropped off in these circulars; also, 
thatdropping one more word will leave 
the title the same as that of the great com- 
pany for which the fraudulent concern 
has always intended to have itsélf mis- 
taken. 








Here is the customary apologetic whine 
about *‘ extraordinary mortuary experi- 
ence.” There is no such experience—out- 
side of assessment societies. As for the 
alleged experience of the Mutua! Life, 
printed in both circulars to convey the im- 
pression that ‘‘ours is but the common 
experience,” admitting that the figures 
given forthe Mutual are correct, that 
company’s mortality payments in 1887 
were $7,107,260, so that the rate indicated 
for 1888 is only a slight advance and of 
no significance. 

The alleged ‘‘death-rate of the principal 
associations,” etc., is below: 

List of Companies haviny a national reputation, 


and who have over 1,000 risks in force, who re- 
ported their death-rate for 1887 : 


Name. - » 1000. 
Ancient Order United Workmen.......... $14 00 
Albany Masonic Relief..................... 19@ 
” Mutual Benefit .... re | 
American Legion of Honor............ .... 11 ® 
Army Mutual Aid..........scceces. -eee 12.0 
Bay State Beneficiary.... ................. 10% 
Canton Masonic M. B.8..... ..... sec... 78 
Catholic Benevolent Legion ecoscocsse 8B 
Conn. Indemnity Association.............. 15 06 
Cincinnati Life Association............... 9 08 
Commercial Travelers’ Association...... 9 09 
Decatur Mutual R. Association............ 12 00 
Equitabie Reserve Fund...... eee 
Expressmen’s Mutual Association... -2w 
Pausily Fand Bociety.....cccccccccsscce coves 19 05 
Fidelity Mutual Life Association....... . &47 
Foresters. . itt sone weaekcekaan ine 
German Mut ral Benetit. ara Tht: asain atari 10 2 
Hartford | and Annuity Co..... .. uM 
Home ~~ Bh, Be cctinnse ce. ccs ceees 12 01 
Jewelers’ League.......... ; ees 
Knights of Pythias... .... ee 
Templar and Masenie Aid. ... 1000 
Massachusetts Benefit Association 12 05 
" Mutual Aid Ass’n...... . RO 
Mutual Benefit Life Association of | tg 03 
America....... eat--eeneens 
Mutual Relief of Roc hester.. eveenet 11 39 
Mutual Reserve Life Association.......... 9 OF 
New England Mutual Aid............... 16 00 
New York State Relief.............. ... 1400 
Northwestern Life Association............. 11 09 
Order of Chosen Friends................... 10 01 
Odd Fellows’ Mutval Aid.. covnain, ae 16 00 
Oswego Mutual Benefit.. ae | 
People’s Mutual Benefit, Osw ego... feoisiaceatirc 10 00 
Royal Arcanum, Sup. C................ : 8 48 
Security Mutual Benefit.. nines ‘welled 12 00 
Soutbern Tier seocemse Relief. eee 
U nion Mutual Pe. . ree 





‘Epw. HENRY Kent, President. 
Some of these figures prove correct on 
testing, but we do not warrant them asa 


whole. A glaring falsehood is that per- 
petrated abvut the M. B. Society’s own 
rate, a ‘lowest of them all.” On page 
339, N. Y. Report, 1887, Part II, we find : 
Amt certificates in force Dec. 31, 1886, $22,258,500 
Amt certificates in force Dec. 31, 1887, 23,752,C00 

$46,010,500 
Take half of this as the mean amount for 
the year 1887, and we have $23.005,25v. 
Reduce it to thousands by casting off 
three figures, and we have $23,005. Di- 
vide $291,500, the losses incurred in 1887; 
by this $23.005, and we have $12.67 in- 
stead of $6.03. 

Can the readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
doubt that this is deliberate, conscious 
falsehood? Can they rationally and safe- 
ly put faith in anything which proceeds 
from such a source? 

We advise a refusal to comply with the 
above assessment call 


A MORAL TALE. 


ABOUT a year ago, an of course fault- 
lessly dressed man calling himself Major 
Walford made his appearance, from no- 
where in particular, in the old town of 
Plymouth, England, having with him a 
showy and be-diamonded woman who 
passed as his wife. He showed no cre- 
dentials, being one of the sort who need 
none; his glib tongue and inexhaustible 
assurance were credentials enough. His 
stories about himself were so marvelous 
that they were accepted without question, 
the narrator being well acquainted with 
the queer unwritten law of average hu- 
man nature that while a little lie is pre- 
sumably a lie and a moderately impudent 
attempt upon one’s pocket is evidently to 
be resisted with indignation a big enough 
lie is to be swallowed as evident truth 





per its own intriusic evidence and an im- | 
mense piece of impudence is an honest | 
Tersely: a little lie is a lie; a | 


enterprise. 
me enough one is unquestionable truth. 
After the ready tongue and ready hand 


had disbursed yarns and cash enough for | ’ 


Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


bait, the trap was set. It was an insur- 


ance company, and it was going to be | 


a bonanza for the favored persons who 
were allowed to come in. Subscriptions 


of £25,000 were easily procured, and one- | 


fifth, which was well taken care of and 
very permanently invested as respects the 
subscribers, was paidid. In six months 
£30,000 of insurance business was done, 








Then came a brilliant advertising scheme. 
The company (the Western) perceived 
that the town needed a new steam fire- 
engine, and it procured and presented one 
of the most improved pattern. Of course 
there was an ‘‘ occasion.” There was a 
procession. The Mayor wore his most 
scarlet robe and his most cocked hat. The 
Aldermen and all the rest were Bumbtes 
indeed, at least for that day. The brass 
band blew its loudest. The fire brigade 
marched. Behind that came the New 
Engine, drawn by four spirited horses, 
which were driven by the Major himself. 
The engine squirted its highest, and so 
did the oratory and champagne. Hand- 
shaking was most cordial, and everybody 
was everybody else’s brother. It was a 
great day for Plymouth, and after the 
proceedings had been celebrated hot in 
the local papers they were pressed and 
pul away cold in a gorgeous memorial 
volume. 

But, not long after, the Major, the lady, 
the cash and the company vanished 
together. Stockholders, policy-holders 
and tradesmen mourned in unison, and 
it became clear to the citizens of Plym- 
outh who had been paying for all this. 
The Major was an old hand at it, that was 
all, and Plymouth had been ‘having a 
term of instruction at his hands, not 

without cost. Plymouth can’t ve gu!led 
again, until a new set of people live there 
or the present ones have forgotten. But 
there ate Plymouths all over the world, 
and the same law of Nature which pro- 
vides for everything its parasite and de- 
stroyer has decreed that so long as man- 
kind are credulous they shall not lack 

rascals to punish their credulity. 
seniebGakesassieaiomes 





OBITUARY. 


THE very sudden death, entirely with- 
out warning, of Mr. Richard A. Elmer, 
on Monday evening of last week, removes 
another working underwriter who died 
in the harness. He was born in 1842, in 
Orange County, N. Y., was educated for 
the law, but was turned instead into 
banking; in 1881 he was made second 
assistant Postmaster-General rather 
against his will by President Garfield, 
and did notable and lasting service in 
weeding out the ‘star route” corrup- 
tion. In 1884, ur soon after, he started, 
with the late Lyman W. Briggs, the 
American Surety Company, which he 
controlkd till his death. He was an in- 
defatigable and enthusiastic worker, a 
magnetic and kindly man whom those 
who best knew him will most miss. 
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OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


37 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and eptitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most libera! features ever before offerad. 
Kaumins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice-Presiden: 
JOHN A. BA}D.E, Secretary. 
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The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Polictes for precieely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icles. These policies o particles in the Annual distri- 
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Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
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CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


Com rent SATES iNside The 
BURGLAREPROOF Vv TR 


$15 to $75, according to size. An oye 4 size for corpora. 
tions amd bankers; also desirab upper 
vault for $10. Rooms ane desks adjoining vaults pro. 
vided for Safe Renters 


VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME 
LOCK. 
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ALL TRUST FUNDS and DD INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Compaas, 
As additional security, the Company has Special 
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LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (37 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment apd 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


'AMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
8. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
a. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
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DIRECTORS: 


H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
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SECURITY. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888. 








Resots.......-.- $84,378,904 | 
Liabilities, 4 Increasein Assets - - - - - -- $101,358 61 
per cent..... 66,274, 650 | Increase in New Policies written - 700 
Rorplus.......- $18, 104,254 | Increase in New Insurance written $1,516,845 00 
‘Increase in Policies in force - - - - 1,030 
The Society exceeds every other leading | Tmereane % in Insurance in force - - $2,387,180 co 
life assurance company in the following Increase in New Premium income 4 $23,990 59 

iculars :— 

a Increase in Total Premium income $69,192 20 


Largest Percentage of As- | 
sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 





$68,432. 

Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 

Largest Premium Receipts 


—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excessof Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY vas 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCI- | 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 


YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 





GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR, 
IT IS 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 


H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 
JAMES W, ALEXANDER, VIcE-PREs’T, 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY .OF NEW YORK. 


RECORD FOR 1887. 


THE 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES. 
On the 4 per cent. standard - - 
during 1887-—viz., $8,- | On the 4 1-2 per cent. standard - . 


INDISPUTABILITY. PROMPT PAYMENT. 


GRACE. 


112.8 
120.3 








LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life yee Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Assets Over 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy i is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from (845: 


1845 

1855 

1865 

1875 

1885 

Jan. 1. 1886 
“61, 1887 
‘“ 1 I888 





ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


. $118,000,000 











$97,490.34 
2,850,077 .56 
12,235,407.86 
72,446,970.06 
108,876,178.51 
108,908,967 51 
114,181,963.24 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The ‘Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany. submit the folllowing Statement of tts affairs 
on the dist of December, 1887. 

Preypiums on Marine Risks from ist Jau- 











uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 
Premiums on Policies not marked of? Ist 
TaNuUary, 1B87.....cceeeeveccvececees ceseee = 1,417,600 18 
Tota) Marine Premiume ...........s00. $5,060,569 22 
Preimmniums marked off from ist January, 
1887 to Jist December, 1887 ........ -» $3,672,331 21 
Losses paid during the same 
POTION.....cerecececes scorers $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 
EXPeCNS€B........sceeeeseceee 788,546 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and ate of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,827.5¢6 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 
SEE BD i 0 ce ccwecessee cosvinsdeccbéses 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank..........++++s soceccentnsctsoss 718,192 40 
DOSER, cciniccconetsertdiunte vtevetaniad $12,237,283 36 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February uext. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,on andafter Tuesday,the seventh 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled, 
A dividend of forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1887, for which certificates will be ts- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JON C HARL ES Fr. By KDETT, 
W. H. H. MOORE NRY E WLEY 
A. A. RAVEN, GHa’s H MARSHALL 
JAMES LOW. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
WM. STURGIS, CHA LES D. LzVERICH, 
BENJAMIN H. FIKLD. JOHN L. RIKBR. 
JOSIAH O. LOW. GEORGE BLine 
EDMUND W. CORLIES. ANSON W. HARD. 
RO BERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH. 

ILLIAM DEGROOT, ISAAC BELL. 
HORACE GRAY EDW'D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. TUOMAS MAITLAND. 
JOHN LIO IRA BURSLEY. 

C. A. HAND. ; JAMES A EW LETT. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GEORGE H 


ACY 
WILLIAM 4. WEBB. LAWRENCE Y URNURK. 


JOHN D. .ONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE. Vice-President. 
& A. RAVEN. Second Vice-Prasiders 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 

W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

in this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of al 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

















J. M. ALLEN, President, 
w. B, FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 








THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN i850, 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
0. P. FRALEIGH: Secretary. 
WHEELWKIGHT. Ase't 
WM. T-STANDEN, Actuary 
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ons. paver PAID Prometiy 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 








118,806,851.88 
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WINGS. 


BY GEORGE MEASON WHICHER. 











WELL may he sing—the careless bird— 

Whose carol o’er the field I heard. 

The day is chill and dark to see, 

The fitful rain falls drearily, 

The bough beneath him rocks and swings, 

Yet still he bravely, blithely sings; 
For he has wings. 


O saddened heart! thou too canst be, 
Tho joy is dying, sorrew-free. 
What need to reck the gathering night? 
Trust thou to fancy’s pinion light, 
And when the sullen storms are nigh, 
Love can find out a sunnier sky; 

For wings have I. 
GRINNELL, low. 


2 
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TEMPORARY ABERRATION. 
A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 








BY JULIA SCHAYER. 





EARLY one winter evening Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Merry were sitting comfort- 
ably together before the fire in the pleas- 
ant little parlor of their modest establish- 
ment, about a stone’s-throw from the 
United States Capitol at Washington. 

For the benefit of people to whom the 
experiences of persons occupying two- 
story brick houses on obscure streets 
are matters of profound indifference (to 
put it mildly), it should be stated right 
here that not only did the chief actors in 
this simple sketch live in such a house on 
such a street at the time the story opens, 
but they had never since they became man 
and wife lived in any finer style, and were, 
moreover, up to this date, perfectly sat- 
isfied with their condition in life. 

No one could entertain the least doubt 
on this point, looking at Mr. Merry as he 
sat, fat, fair, and a little more than forty, 
in his comfortable chair, nodding over The 
Evening Star, or at his wife, a pretty 
brunette in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, who sat on the other side of the 
hearth-rug, sewing in a leisurely way, 
stopping occasionally to cast motherly 
glances at her eldest daughter, Fanny, 
busy with her drawing in the adjoining 
room, 

No doubt Mr. Merry, placid, and even 
stolid, as he looked now, had had his 
youthful ambitions like other men, had 
even imagined himself possessed of re- 
markable powers which, given the oppor- 
tunity, wereto make the world stare one of 
these days; butif there had ever been any 
nonsense of that kind about Mr. Merry, 
Fate, in causing him to become a Treas- 
ury clerk, had taken a very excellent 
means of exterminating it. Finding him- 
self at forty-five a fourth-class clerk with 
a salary of $1,800 per annum, busband of 
an excellent and comely wife, father of 
« five perfectly satisfactory children, and 
owner of the little nest that sheltered 
them, he considered himself a happy man, 
as well he might. True, there was that 
little black cloud that hangs ever on the 
horizon of a Government employé, the un- 
certainty of his position; but he had be- 
come as accustomed to that, as the dwell- 
ers on and about Vesuviusare to the little 
cloud that hangs always over its apex; he 
never thought much about it. 

There was a little mathematical process 
he was very fond of going through with; 
$1,800 per annum represented a capital of 
$36,000, invested in five percents. A man 
with a capital of $36,000 could not be re- 
garded as a poor man—ergo, Mr. Merry 
was not a poor man. In short, he was 
quite a wealthy man, all things considered, 
and so he jogged along contentedly, did 
his allotted work faithfully, grew fat and 
bald, and indifferent as to the cut of 
his coat and trousers, and wished every- 
body were as well off as he was; and, as 
far as one could judge, Mrs. Merry took 
things in the same philosophical, easy-go- 
ing way, and was happy in her turn. 

As they sat there on the particular even- 
ing designated, the house door was rather 
boisterously opened, and there entered, a 
moment later, young Samuel, a lank, tall 
youth of twenty, running rather too 
strongly to neck and legs just at this pe- 
riod, and inspired by a vaulting ambition 
in the direction of foreign languages, 





‘*Bon soir, ma mére et mon pére,” 
shouted Sam Junior, tossing a letter into 
his mother’s lap. ‘‘ Comment-vous éte- 
vous porté depuis que j'ai en le plaisir” — 

““*Je n'ai en le plaisir,’” corrected 
Fanny. 

‘* Well, then, how have you been since 
I have not had the pleasure de vous voir?” 
said Sam. ‘Ridiculous language, any- 
how.” 

‘*Who in the world is it from?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Merry, over her letter. 
‘*‘What a handsome monogram! There’s 
an L, and an S—who can it be ?” 

“The contents and signature might 
throw some light on the mystery,” sug- 
gested Mr. Merry. 

‘**So they might,” laughed Mrs. Merry, 
acting upon the suggestion. 

‘Whew! How swell!” said Sam 
Junior, examining the monogram. 
‘**Really, quite comme il faut.” 

‘** Ridiculous boy!” said Fanny, coming 
in from the dining-room; ‘‘as if you 
never saw a monogram before!” 

**Not like this one,” declared Sam. 
**There’s a je ne sais quoi about that S”— 

‘“*A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing!” said Fanny, scornfully. ‘ Par- 
ticularly of foreign languages. 

‘*Sam!” exclaimed Mrs. Merry, looking 
up excitedly, ‘‘ guess who this letter is 
from!” 

‘*Give it up,” replied Mr. Merry. 

‘** Well—it is from Laura Spangster!” 

‘** Senator Spangster’s wife!” murmured 
Fanny. 

‘*That accounts for the je ne sais quoi,” 
put in Sam Junior, solto voce. 

‘**What does she write?’ asked Mr. 
Merry, showing some signs of interest. 
‘* Suppose you read it aloud.” 

**Oh, do, Mamma! said Fanny. 
quiet, Sam !” 

**f will,” meekly returned Sam. ‘I 
don’t often have a chance at a letter from 
a real senator’s wife. Iam not ungrate- 
ful for my opportunities, I trust.” 

Mrs. Merry then read as follows: 


“ Be 


“** My Dear Libbie: Here I have been two 
months at the nation’s capital, and you, my 
oldest friend here, my childhood’s compan. 
ion, my room-mate at school, confidante of 
my woes avd joys and sharer of the mid- 
nighe pickle, you have not been near me! 
I have hunted up your address in the Di- 
rectory, and if you had not taken it into 
your head to live at the very end of creation, 
andif I were not perfectly overwhelmed 
with my social duties, and—if I felt quite, 
quite sure that you still cared a little for 
me, and would be glad to see me, I would 
cast etiquet to the four winds and come 
and see you. But { have decided to write 
to you first, and refresh your memory. 
Then, if you do not come to see me, why, I 
shall come and see you. That is all! 

‘**T want to see your children so much. 
You know I have never had any. I know 
yours must be lovely—with you and Sam 
for parents how could they help being so!’ ”’ 


‘* Hear! Hear!” murmured Sam Jun- 
10r, while the florid face of Sam Senior 
was dyed crimson. 

“*So, dear Libbie,’”’ readon Mrs. Merry, 
‘**eome soon and see me, for the sake of old 
times. I want toshow you my house, and 
Mr. Spangster! I assure you that he is 
worth looking at. Come some morning, 
and we will sit in my own room, like two 
school-girls, and have a long, long talk. My 
regards to Sam—you see I keep up the old 
familiarity—and love and kisses to the 
children.’ ”’ 

‘* Here lam, Mother,” interposed Sam 
Junior. ‘‘Give me mine, quick.” 

“Go away, you audacious boy,” 
laughed Mrs. Merry. ‘‘ Of course Laura 
did not think how long a time has passed 
since I was first a mother. It is years 
since we stopped writing to each other. 
Ithought she had entirely forgotten me.” 

‘* Of course you will go tosee her,” said 


Fanny. ‘’She writes so urgently. What 
sort of a girl was she?” 
‘*The sort,” interrupted Mr. Merry, 


dryly, ‘‘that throws over one lover the 
moment another with a heavier purse ap- 
pears on thescene.” 

‘*Oh, Sam,” said his wife, ‘‘ don’t judge 
Laura so severely, She was very young 
when she was first engaged, and proba- 
bly did not know her own mind. She 
might have loved Spangster, tho he was 
rich. Why shouldn’t a rich man be lova- 
ble as well as a poor man?” 





“*Give it up !” said her husband, prepar- 
ing to return to his Star. 

‘* Sha’n’t you go and see her, Mamma?” 
urged Fanny. 

**1 don’t know,” doubtfully answered 
her mother. ‘I think perhaps I ought.” 

‘Advise you not to!” put in Sam 
Junior. ‘‘Spangster is rich as mud— 
lives like a prince. You'll come home 
full of envy, malice and all uncharitable- 
ness.” 

‘* Aren’t you ashamed !” said Fanny, in- 
dignantly. ‘Do you think Mamma is 
such a weak-minded creature as all that? 
I guess she has seen handsome houses 
and fine clothes before !” 

**Can’t help it,” responded audacious 
Sam. ‘Circumstances alter cases. It re- 
minds me of the fable I had for my last 
French lesson—that one about the earthen 
pot and the iron pot that were swept 
away by an inundation. You remember 
it, Fan? ‘Keep away,’says the earthen 
pot to the iron pot—'keep away; our con- 
stitutions are so different that if we are 
throwa together I shall be broken into a 
thousand pieces.’ ” 

‘** You dreadful boy!” cried Fanny, lay- 
ing violent hands upon him, ‘‘ to compare 
our mother to an earthen pot!” 

‘** Porcelain is a kind of earth,” pro- 
tested Sam, as he fled before his sister’s 
wrath. ‘‘ That is the kind I meant.” 

Sam Junior being disposed of, Fanny 
returned to the little circle; but Mrs. 
Merry had fallen into a brown study ap- 
parently, the open letter lying on her lap, 
and as Mr. Merry had taken up his paper, 
and neither seeming to be in a mood for 
conversation, she went back to her draw- 
ing. ‘ 

Mr. Merry cast a furtive glance at his 
wife's countenance; its expression was 
curiously altered. The very atmosphere 
of the room had changed, it seemed to 
him, and all this since the arrival of that 
small, square envelop, now lying forgot- 
ten on the hearth-rug, its violet and gold 
monogram shining in the fire-light. 
Could it be possible that this friendly 
letter from her old school-mate had made 
such a powerful impression upon sensible, 
unsentimental Libbie, even to the extent 
of disturbing her mental équilibrium and 
exciting envious, unhappy thoughts? 
And yet, after all, would it be unnatural 
or strange if such were the case? Had 
not Libbie started in life with far the 
brighter prospects of the two? And now 
she was the wife of an obscure depart- 
ment clerk, while Laura, her old friend 
and neighbor, was the wife of a million- 
aire senator! What was she thinking of, 
he wondered, as she sat there with her 
chin resting on one hand, her eyes fixed 
on vacancy? Was she regretting the 
past? Was shedrawing painful contrasts 
between her lot and Laura’s? He hoped 
not; and so hoping, began reading again, 
or trying to, which is not quite the same 
thing. 

‘You'll need a new wrap and bonnet 
if you do go, Mamma.” 

It was Fanny who said it—Fanny, who 
had left her drawing and resumed con- 
versation. 

“That point is settled, then!” said her 
mother, with a laugh that caused Mr. 
Merry to look up, flushing a little. 

“If you need a wrapand bonnet, Libbie, 
why don't you get them ?” he asked, with 
as near an approach to irritation as he 
ever was known to exhibit. 

‘*My cloak and honnet are quite good 
enough for my needs,” said Mrs. Merry, 
coldly. 

‘*Good enough for society in Z Street, 
S. E.,” interpolated Sam Junior, who had 
again appeared on the scene, ‘* but not 
quite enough je ne sais quoi about ’em 
for Connecticut Avenue;” a speech which 
insured his immediate eviction for the 
second time at the hands of Fanny and 
brought the subject to a close, for this 
evening at least. 

A few days later, however, Mrs. Merry, 
after mental struggles which some men 
and all women will understand, put the 
bonnet and wrap already referred to 
bravely on, and went to pay a visit to her 
old friend. 

She found that the newspaper accounts 
of the magnificence of the great Western 
Senator’s establishment had not been ex- 
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aggerated. It was a little overwhelmiy 
at first to be ushered into such an imp 












ing drawing-room, and quite as much i 








to meet in place of the thin, sallow, um. 





formed girl she remembered, a fyy. — 


fledged, handsome, brilliant  so¢j 
woman. But it was Laura's face afte, 


all, and Laura’s voice and laugh tha _ 


welcomed her, and she seemed to be, and 
was, so genuinely glad to see her thar 
Mrs. Merry’s first feelings of embarrags. 
ment and strangeness wore cff, and she 
was quite at her ease. 

If Mrs. Spangster noticed the cut ang 
quality of her friend’s cloak, if the plac. 
where the velvet was pieced together ip 
her undeniably home-constructed bonnet 
did not escape her eyes, if she took note 
of Mrs. Merry’s hands, which bore wit. 
ness to years of intimate acquaintance 
with homely tasks, or of the stoutness of 
figure, from which Time had kindly spareg 
herself, and if some self-congratulation 
mingled with these observations she cer. 
tainly concealed all with the most exqui- 
site tact and grace. Neither could auy- 
thing be prettier than the way in which 
she managed, without offense, to show 
her old friend the beauties and treasures 
of her home. 

“And now, Libbie,” she said, as they 
sat together in her own room, sipping de. 
licious chocolate and whipped cream from 
spoons of solid gold—‘‘ now tell me ali 
about your children and Sam. You see 
Icannot think of him as anything but 
Sam; and Libbie,” she continued, in a 
deeply confidential tone, ‘I will now im- 
part to youa secret—a secret that wild 
herses could not have extracted from me 
at the time—there was a period when I was 
more than half in love with your Sam 
myself! He had such a superb figure 
and waltzed so delightfully! Does he 
waltz now?” 

Mrs. Merry laughed outright, both at 
the nature and manner of Mrs. Spang- 
ster’s confusionand the thought of the 
figure Sam would cut trying to waltz now. 

The visit ended with a promise on Mrs, 
Spangster’s part to return it soon, 

‘* Any particular day, dear?” she asked. 

‘*T do not have any day, myself,” Mrs. 
Merry said, for the first time in her life 
regretting the fact; ‘‘ but Monday is the 
regular Capitol Hill day, and perhaps it 
would be more convenient for you.” 

‘*Tt is entirely a matter of convenience 
—this having a day,” Mrs. Spangster an- 
swered. ‘‘It is so annoying to find peo- 
ple out—that is” she laughed, “ the peo- 
ple you want to see. Then suppose we 
say Monday. Next Monday, if possible; 
if not some other Monday very soon; for 
Iam wild to see your children.” 

That evening Mr. Merry noticed a far- 
off expression on his wife’s countenance; 
also three little vertical wrinkles between 
her straight, black brows, always a sign 
of mental disturbance—but he wisely held 
his peace and awaited events; he had not 
long to wait. 

‘* How under the sun I ever came to pat 
that hideous felt lambrequin on that 
mantel I cannot imagine,” suddealy 
broke out Mrs. Merry. 

‘** Because your dear friend Mrs, Barber 
made you a Christwas present of it, I sup- 
pose,” responded Mr. Merry, laughing at 
her vehemence. 

‘*ITshall take it off—to-morrow,” de- 
clared Mrs. Merry, with a fell look. 

**Why, Mamma, exclaimed Fanny, 
who was always on hand; * what will 
Mrs. Barber think ?”’ 

**T can’t help what she thinks,’ hotly 
responded Mrs. Merry. ‘I wish people 
would not give me such things. I always 
did hate the thing, with its gilt sequins 
and crescents and ball-fringe. It is ugly 
and common-looking! It stamps the 
whole honse and family as common! I 
have been amartyr to friendship long 
enough. Off it goes!” 

The next evening Mr. Merry, who had 
an eye for such details equal to 4 
woman’s, saw that the obnoxious mantel- 
scarf had given way to a graceful drap- 
ing of delicate China silk; put the far- 
away look and the little wrinkles on Mrs. 
Merry’s face still remained. 

Presently a low moan escaped her 
lips. 

‘* What is the matter, dear?” anxiously 
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jred Mr. Merry. 
: pain?” 

_ # Suffering pain?” repeated Mrs. Merry, 
+h a nervous laugh; “I am dying! 


‘* Are you suffer- 


~ gat felt table-cover, and that chromo 
- <on would buy and hang over the piano, 
"gre slowly but surely killing me!” 


“Better let them join the departed 
jmbrequin then, as soon as possible,” 
said Mr. Merry, with imperturbable good- 
humor. “ It’s a good chromo, tho. Lots 
of people have taken it for an oil-paint- 
ing.” 

#A ‘good’ chromo,” contemptuously 
remarked Mrs. Merry. ‘* Would you talk 
about a ‘good’ gilt watch-chain, or a 
‘good’ wooden nutmeg?” 

“The inundation has begun,” whis- 
pered Sam Junior, looking up from his 
french books at Fanny. ‘‘ The iron pot 
js getting dangerously near to the earthen 
one.” 

Monday arrived. Would Mrs. Spang- 
ster come, or would she not come? That 
was the question that loomed up before 
Mrs. Merry on rising. Whether she did 
or did not, the contingency must be pro- 
yided for. One thing was certain, tho 
she could not change her style of living 
she need not allow her house to be 
“scented up” with the steam of laundry- 
work and cookery; so to Lizy Jane’s—the 
one colored maid-of-all-work—great dis- 
may, the weekly wash was put off until 
Tuesday, and the least odorous of dinners 
ordered. 

The maid was arrayed in a spick and 
span lawn apron and head-kerchief; Ted, 
youngest and handsomest of the children, 
dressed in his prettiest sailor suit, and 
placed under the most depressing orders 
forthe afternoon, and Mrs. Merry in her 
ordinary afternoon gown of brown cash- 
mere—she was not snobbish enough to 
attempt anything in the way of a recep- 
tion costume—tried to go on with her 
ordinary occupations as if nothing un- 
common was expected to happen. Of 
course she did not succeed. She could 
not keep her mind on work or book. She 
could only fidget about the parlor, chang- 
ing the position of one thing and another, 
and adjusting the Nottingham curtains 
so as to permit the light to fall most 
favorably; and all the while a miserable 
sense of the incongruities and deficiencies 
in her little home, so long the center of 
family comfort and enjoyment, was swell- 
ing her bosom painfully. The lambre- 
quin and the table-cover had given way 
to something prettier, the chromo, too, 
had been banished to an upper room, but 
it did not seem to make much difference ! 
It was still a very commonplace, inartistic 
room. She could see inimagination Laura 
Spangster’s lip curl at sight of it, and it 
made her cheeks burn hotly. 

“T was a prettier and richer girl than 
Laura,” she bitterly reflected, standing 
inthe middle of the sunshiny, comfort- 
able little room; ‘‘ prettier and cleverer 
at my studies too; and everybody thought 
Sam was such a smart fellow, and that I 
was deing well when I married him! 
And now whatis he? An $1,800 clerk; 
aid never will be anything better, and 
must be only too thankful if he can keep 
what he has got !” 

* How horribly common things will 
look. to Laura!” she continued, looking 
about her. ‘‘Rep furniture, carpet all 
over the floor, and a tapestry one at that! 
No portiére for the fo!ding-door, and oil- 
cloth in the vestibule !” 

‘* We might have been somebody if Sam 
had been ambitious, and made the most 
of his opportunities !” 

She actually glared at poor Sam’s cray- 
on portrait that hung over the mantel, as 
ifit were a sentient thing. The artist in 
endeavoring to restore Mr. Merry’s youth- 
fulness, had of course only succeeded in 
effacing all lines and shadows that give 
strength to the human countenance, pro- 
ducing asmooth infantine visage which 
baldness and a double chin largely 
enhanced. The mild, light-colored eyes 
returned Mrs. Merry’s vindictive glance 
with a vague, benevolent expression that 
in her present mood was vastly irritating, 

** You have no character, Sam Merry !” 
said the poor excited little wife half 
aloud; ‘“‘and you never had any! You 
have made a failure of your life. A per- 


, 


fect failure! JI hate failures!” she cried 
hysterically. Then she caught sight of a 
little photograph of her dead baby, the 
only one missing from the flock, and her 
heart suddenly melted. She looked at 
the baby-face a moment through blinding 
tears, then at her husband’s picture. 
**Poor old Sam!” she whispered, re- 
morsefully. ‘‘ You have been a dear, 
good husband always, and I am a wicked 
woman!” 

The afternoon wore away; the evening 
shadows fell, and Z St. 8. E. saw nothing 
of Mrs. Spangster’s elegant turn-out that 
day. 

The next Monday the same program 
was followed out with the same result, 
and the third Monday it was even the 
same, 

On the fourth it rained and snowed and 
sleeted and blew, with a unanimity of 
purpose worthy of a better cause. Of 
course nobody would venture out in such 
weather who could stay at home, and the 
domestic machinery was consequently 
permitted to fall into its customary rou- 
tine. Lizy Jane was allowed to begin her 
regular work, and Mr. Merry’s favorite 
dinner of corned-beef and its natural ac- 
companiments of cabbage and turnips or- 
dered; a concession to his country-bred 
tastes only possible on very stormy days 
indeed. 

Then Mrs. Merry sat herself down in 
the back chamber used as sewing-room 
and nursery, and proceeded to pour her 
whole soul into the remodeling of a dress 
for one of the girls. 

Little Ted, his pretty face swollen from 
some juvenile dental affliction, and 
wathed consequently in voluminous 
flannel bandages, played about the room 
in his worst clothes. 

About the middle of the afternoon the 
bell was heard to ring, and it being a rule 
of this household that when any of the 
younger children were in they should 
spare Lizy Jane the trouble of going to 
the door, Ted dropped his building- 
blocks accordingly and ran down-stairs. 

A moment later he made a precipitate 
and wild-eyed reappearance, holding in 
one hand a visiting-card, in the other a 
mass of wet, ragged brown paper, which 
exhaled an ancient and fish-like odor, 
only attainable by No. 1 mackerel in mid- 
winter. 

‘*She’s come !” shouted master Ted, in 
his loudest tones (which were very loud, 
indeed)—she’s come, an’ oh, gee, she’s a 
astunner! An’ two daisy horses, an’ a 
driver in rubber things, an’ I only wish ”— 

Mrs. Merry, who had started up asif 
electrified, seized the card and sank again 
upon her chair, limp with horror. 

‘“What is that in your hand?” she 
managed to articulate, pointing at the 
odorous brown paper parcel. 

‘It’s the mackerel you ordered for 
breakfast, I guess. That boy of Simms- 
es must a-rung the bell an’ left ’em on 
the steps, the way he’s always doin’,’ 
answered Ted, innocently. 

(A vindictive desire for the extermina- 
tion of ‘that boy of Simmses,” flamed 
up in Mrs. Merry’s breast.) 

‘*She didn’t step on ’em, tho,” contin- 
ued fed, reassuringly. ‘‘She just lifted 
up her sgirts and walked right over ’em 
into the parlor.” 

Mrs. Merry burst into a wild, hysterical 
laugh, and for a moment would have been 
glad for the earth to open and receive her 
and her lacerated feelings, Then, with 
an amount of heroism no man can ever 
appreciate, she rose to the occasion, hast- 
ily made herself a trifle more presentable, 
and in precisely four minutes from the 
time of Master Ted’s entrance with Mrs. 
Spangster’s card (and the prospective 
breakfast mackerel) Mrs. Merry, running 
the gauntlet of odors from the kitchen 
(the door being left open by the decree of 
a remorseless fate) odors which assuredly 
her kitchen had never been guilty of be- 
fore, entered the parlor to meet her 
friend. 

Mrs. Spangster had thrown aside her 
fur-lined wrap, and sat in one of her pe- 
culiarly graceful attitudes before the fire 
warming two very small feet, and study- 
ing thecrayon portrait of Mr. Merry with 
a twinkle in her big brown eyes that did 





not escape her hostess’ observation. 


She had been less than five minutes in 
the room, but, like Mercutio’s wound, it 


wasenough. She had taken in everything. 
Could that fat, double-chinned, bold, 


logy-looking elderly man over the mantel 
be the Sam Merry of her recollections— 
gay, agile, good-looking Sam! It was too 
awfully funny! And the common little 
house, the cheap little parlor, and the 
kitchen odors! Frightful! And unpar- 
donable, too. People might be compelled 
to live in a small way, but nobody was 
compelled to eat corned-beef and cabbage ! 
She would not have believed it of Libbie, 
she used to be so fastidious. The eager 
alacrity with which most women make a 
burnt-offering of their dainty, girlish 
tastes and habits on the shrine of their 
husband’s comfort never occurred to her 
in explanation of the change, and would 
have caused only a derisive smile if it 
had. In Mrs. Spangster’s code it was fur 
the man to refine himself, not for the 
woman to lower herself to his standard 
in any respect (and perhaps Mrs. Spang- 
ster was right!). Beyond the look of 
amusement in her eyes, produced by the 
contemplation of Mr. Merry’s portrait, 
nothing of all this was visible in her 
manner as she rose to receive Libbie’s 
rather embarrassed greeting. 

‘*Of course, dear, you could not have 
expected me on such a day as this, but I 
thought it was just the kind of a day to 
make sure of a nice long talk together, 
and I was sv blue at home. Besides it is 
never so horrid out-of-doors as it looks. 
I have sent the horses to the nearest livcry 
and am going to stay with you two mor- 
tal hours. i hope,” she added with a 
glance at Mrs. Merry’s flushed face, 
‘*that I am not disturbing you?” 

“Don’t mention such a thing,” Mrs. 
Merry hastened to say, recovering her- 
self. ‘*I am delighted to see you.” 

**So that is your husband?’ 
Spangster said, resuming her seat. 
has changed a good deal.” 

“You would not ask now if he still 
waltzes,” said Mrs. Merry, laughing. 

Mrs. Spangster smiled absently. 

‘“‘Twenty years changes any one. I 
know it has changed me.” 

‘* Yes, it had changed her, Mrs. Merry 
thought, changed her wonderfully, and 
not, as she had at first believed, entirely 
for the better. There were little lines of 
care and sorrow about the fine eyes and 
lips that she hadn’t seen at first. Could 
it be possible that Laura was not happy, 
after all? Was there perhaps a skeleton 
in her splendid mansion? It seemed 
almost incredible. What could it be? 

Presently Mrs. Spangster brought the 
conversation to bear upon Mrs. Merry’s 
children. 

‘‘ That dear little boy who came to the 
door—do let me see him. He seemed 
such a pretty little fellow,” she said. 

‘* Ted’s beauty is under a cloud at pres- 
ent—a red flannel cloud I might say,” 
laughed Mrs. Merry. ‘‘I shall notlet you 
see him to-day, but here is his photo- 
graph.” 

Then the other children’s photographs 
were produced, and their various attri- 
butes discussed, with much interest on the 
part of Mrs. Spangster and much pride 
on the part of Mrs. Merry. 

‘“‘T am devoured with envy,” frankly 
declared the former. ‘That you should 
have five splendid children and I not one! 
Not even a little baby to wait for me in 
Heaven !” 

Mrs. Merry looked at her in wonder— 
there were positively tears in those big, 
brilliant eyes! She had discovered the 
skeleton; and she was so sorry for her 
friend—for the woman whose splendid 
position she had only a little while before 
been bitterly contrasting with her own! 
For the time, certainly, she was genuine- 
ly ashamed of herself; she would gladly 
have made some attempt at consoling her 
unfortunate friend, but Mrs. Spangster’s 
mood changed suddenly, and she began 
talking and laughing in her lightest and 
gayest strain, on all manner of topics 
that might possess a common interest for 
both, and certainly no woman coula have 
succeeded more completely in adapting 
herself to the situation, and dissipating 
any lingering sense of discomfort and 


Mrs. 
“ He 





embarrassment. 





Poor little Ted kept faithfully out of 
the way; but in due time the other chil- 
dren (with the exception of Sam Junior) 
came trooping home, rosy and handsome 
in their damp storm-garments, and were 
introduced, and enthusiastically admired, 
particularly Fanny, whom Mrs. Spangster 
pronounced in her temporary absence as 
destined to become ‘‘a raving beauty” 
(whatever that may be); and, on the 
whole, the visit was productive of more 
pleasure than could have been expected 
from its unpropitious beginning. At four 
o’clock the carriage came, and Mrs, 
Spangster departed, not without express- 
ing her great regret at not having met 
Mr. Merry, and exacting a promise that 
Libbie would bring him to call upon her 
soon. 

** And, Libbie, you will receive a card 
to our recepsion on the —th, and you 
must be sure to come.” 

Sure enough, a few days later the card 
of invitation arrived. 

‘**Of course we shall go,” said Mrs. 
Merry, as her husband laid the card down 
after a glance. 

‘* Are you in earnest?’ he responded, 
looking at her in slow surprise; for, in 
the guilelessness of his heart, he had be- 
lieved the first unpleasant effect of Mrs. 
Spang:ter’s appearance on the scene had 
passed away for good. 

‘Of course I am not in earnest!” said 


his wife, with a hard little laugh, 
‘‘Nothing like that—for me—in this 
world.”’ 


‘*T don’t think they’ll give exactly that 
sort of entertainment in the next,” dryly 
remarked Mr. Merry. 

Then there was a dead silence, one of 
those ominous, lurid silences that precede 
domestic cataclysms. Mr. Merry held his 
Star high before his face, but it was only 
a ruse de guerre; he was not reading ; he 
was thinking hard. 

He had begun to find out, like many 
another husband, that he had not fully 
comprehended his wife. With all her 
strong, good sense and amiability she 
probably possessed her share of feminine, 
or rather let us say, human weaknesses— 
among them the love of dress and society 
only natural to a pretty, bright woman, 
who had enjoyed a good deal of both in 
her maiden years. He sighed softly as 
he recalled the home from which he had 
taker her—iuxurious for the time and 
place. Her father’s subsequent failure 
had deprived her of her expected inher- 
itance, and he himself had never made 
any headway toward fortune; otherwise 
Libbie might have adorned a far different 
sphere in life. He had disappointed her, 
No doubt of it. She had had a right to 
expect more of him. After all, if she 
wanted to go to this reception, why 
shouldn't she? So he rather suddenly 
put the thought into words: 

‘*If you want to go to Mrs. Spangster’s 
reception, Libbie, why shouldn’t you?” 
he said. 3 

‘““Why shouldn’tI? Simply because I 
couldn’t,” was the curt answer. 

Another pause, during which Mr, 
Merry’s mind was slowly working 
toward the truth. 

‘Ts it—a—is it a question of dress?” 
he gently inquired. 

Dead silence, accompanied by a wither- 
ing glance—forked lightning from a 
leaden cloud. 

‘*T thought you looked nice enough in 
your black silk to go anywhere,” reck- 
lessly ventured the hapless Sam. 

More forked lightning, followed by 
thunder, this time. 

** Black silk! Who that is anybody 
would wear a black silk dress to a recep- 
tion these days !” 

‘*Excuse me, my dear!” meekly re- 
sponded Mr. Merry, concealing a smile— 
it was amusing to see Libbie, of all 
women, in such a temper about such a 
trifle—‘‘ but owing toa press of duties I 
am unable to follow up reading the 
society column, and consequently am in 
a disgraceful state of ignorance concern- 
ing reception toilets.” 

‘‘The ‘society column’ is all your wife 
will ever see of ‘ society,’” retorted Mrs. 
Merry, flushed of cheek and flashing of 
eye. 





Routed horse and foot Mr. Merry re- 
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treated bebind his paper, and fell to think- 
ing again. 

For two or three days succeeding it isa 
pain to record that Mrs. Merry went about 
her house with an aggrieved and haughty 
air, s‘ldom speaking. replying in mono- 
syllables, and altogether behaving in a 
manner so entirely at variance with her 
habitual conduct as to awaken in her hus- 
band’s mind serious suspicions as to her 
sanity. To describe the amount of dis- 
comfort -he managed to cause that by no 
ineans exacting man would be as difficult 
as to describe how it was done, for never 
was her house better kept, never were the 
meals served more punctually or with 
more discrimination aud taste. 

Poor Mr. Merry was miserable. ‘ The 
amount of it is,” he said to himself in 
genuine self-abasement, as he pursued 
his way tothe Treasury Department one 
morning—‘‘ the amount of it is, Libbie 
made a big mistake in marrying me, and 
she has just found it out. I don’t know 
what I’m going to do about it; it’s rather 
too late to alter things. I suppose I ought 
to ‘strike out’—Libbie has made several 
allusions lately to men who have ‘ struck 
out’ and become millionaires. I don’t 
think,” he continued, his mild blue eyes 
fixed on a ‘‘Sapolio” advertisement that 
adorned a panel in the side of the car—“T 
don’t think I'm that sort. I 
strongly incline to believe that if I were 
to strike out I should bruise my knuckles 
and otherwise come to grief. Poor Lib- 
bie! I'm sorry for her—tied to a rusty old 
slow-coach lhke me! I woader, now, if 
she would really like to go to that recep- 
tion! 

Here Mr. Merry’s thoughts lapsed into 
a depth too secret and profound to per- 
mit of their being followed, and here we 
will leave him for the present. 

It happened that Mrs, Merry’s birthday 
fell about this time, and as 1t was a day 
always made a good deal of in her fam- 
ily, a flavor of mystery almost equal to 
that which pervades a household where 
Christmas is properly celebrated, per- 
vaded the house. [t made Mrs. Merry 
feel very sore and conscience-smitten— 
for, of course, sie was too good a little 
woman not to know that she was making 
herself very unpleasant—as she perceived 
that something even more than usual 
was going on. Several times she came 
upon her husband and Fanny in retired, 
dusky cerners with their heads close 
together, her appearance being always 
the signal for abrupt and unnecessauily 
loud remarks ou the most commonplace 
subjects, melodramatic 
laughter; and it was even more marked 
in the younger conspirators who were 
always dodgmg about, closing doors, and 
rustling papers, with startled and guilty 
looks. 

It was 


one of 


Well, suppose she goes.” 


followed by 


therefore with very contrite 
feelings that she entered the dining-room 
on the morning of her natal day and 
saw how sweetly she had been remem- 
bered by every member of the family 
down to little Ted who had prepared sev- 
eral specimens of kinder-garten work, 
among them a remarkable ** embossed 
pig,” executed by puncturing card-board 
with a large needle. Lizy Jane had like- 
wise outdone herself in a real Virginia 
pound-cake of colossal size; but the chief 
feature of all seemed to be along slender 
package enveloped in fine paper, and 
having acard attached inscribed in Mr, 
Merry’s best band. 

This insisted upon 
opening at once, displaying before her 
mother’s eyes yards and yards of delicate 
pearl-gray satin with velvet brocade to 
match. 

**For the reception,” said Mr. Merry, 
looking as embarrassed as if he had been 
caught stealing sheep. 


package Fanny 


**Oh, Sam!” ejaculated Mrs. Merry, 
tearfully. 

“Don’t you like it?’ anxiously in- 
quired he. 

‘Like it!” It is exquisite! But you 


ought not—you know you cannot afford 
it! Oh, dear, how lovely it is !” 

‘And now,” remarked the delighted 
Fanny, ‘ you'll have to go to Mrs. Spang- 
ster’s reception.” 

To cut a long story short, Mrs. Merry 
thought the same, and after much discus- 








sion, rome tears and a good deal of 
laughter. the dress was taken to a first- 
class dressmaker, (every one knows what 


that means!) gloves, slippers, Jace, etc., | 
etc., added, footing up in a startling way, | 


of course; and at last the day arrived, 
and the night thereof, and Mrs. Merry 
proceeded to invest herself with the first 
handsome evening toilet she had worn 
for a matter of twenty years. 

It should bave been said that, much 
against her inclinations, she was going 
to the reception without her husband, At 
first she had flatly declared she would not 
do it ; Sam must go. But when all other 
arguments failing, Mr. Merry appeared in 
the parlor in his dress-coat of a date 
twelve years previous, and stood before 
her with arms extended, and a counte- 
nance purple with the convulsive effort he 
had made to insert himself even thus far 
into the inadequate garment, she laugh- 
ingly submitted. 

‘**T know itis done in society,” she said, 
‘*but I never did like to see a married 
woman going about to places without her 
husband However,I might do it this 
once—to please Laura. She really seems 
to want me to come.” 

As the hour for the arrival of the 
‘*Herdic ’ drew near, the entire Merry 
family, not excluding Lizy Jane, gathered 
in the parlor, and great was the sensation 
as Miss Fanny exultantly flung open the 
door and Mrs. Merry came sweeping in. 

Lizy Jane grinned, the cnildren oh-oh- 
ed, Sam Junior was for the moment para- 
lyzed into speechlessness, and as for Mr. 
Merry, his emotions were indescribable. 
Like most husbands, he was so accustom- 
ed to his wife’s comeliness that he did not 
think much abvut it; consequently, as 
she came before him, blushing like a 
‘*bud” on her first ball-night, her long, 
silken train flowing away over the tapes- 
try carpet, her white neck and arms dis- 
closed by the V neck and elbow sleeves 
of the lace-trimmed corsage, her eyes 
bright with excitement, he was as amazed 
as a poultry-farmer would be if a plain 
Plymouth-rock biddy should suddenly 
develop into a bird of Paradise. He 
could only walk around the radiant fig- 
gure to obtain every possible effect, and 
utter long, low whistles; while his wife, 
enjoying the situation—as what woman 
would not—opened and shut her pretty 
white fan (present from Fanny), smooth- 
ed the fingers of her pearl-gray gloves 
(present from Sam Junior), and altogeth- 
er conducted herself in a way that she 
could never think of afterward without 
blushing at her folly. 

Then the carriage came, and, carefully 
wrapped in shawls and furs, she was 
whirled away to the gorgeous mansion of 
the millionaire Senator. Cinderella, on 
her first lark, could not have felt more 
bewildered than did little Mrs. Merry of 
Z St.,S. E. as she crossed the awning- 
sheltered, carpet-covered pavement, as- 
cended the broad stairs between rows of 
palms and ferns, and mingled with the 
crowd of magnificently arrayed women 
who filled the dressing-rooms. Half un- 
consciously she submitted herself to one 
of the rather airy ladies’ maids in attend- 
ance, and coming just sufficiently to ber 
senses to realize the awkwardness of go- 
ing down to the drawing-room unattend- 

ed, artfully attached herself to a party of 
ladies likewise without escort. In an in- 
describable sort of daze she got through 
the preliminary greetings, and the intro- 
ductions to tbe Senator, a fine-looking 
man with a bored expression, and rather 
perfunctorily suave manners. Mrs. Spang- 
ster, dressed in a costume that was a 
dream of richness and beauty, could only 
take time to whisper a pretty compliment, 
anda regret that ‘‘Sam”’ had not come, 
and then Mrs. Merry was swept along 
with the current and thrown upon her 
own resources. 

For some time she was too much ab- 
sorbed in taking in things to real- 
ize her isolation; and really, like most 
swell Washington gatherings, the scene 
was something to make a novice stare. 
Certainly, not being of that class which 
forces its way uninvited into every great 
Washington entertainment, and having 
always shrunk from mingling in the mob 
that swarms whenever and wherever the 





public at large is invited—certainly Mrs. 
Merry had never beheld anything like 
this. 

At first she was dazzled, then interested, 
then amused; and her very lively sense of 
humor once aroused she found ample 
material for its exercise. 

Who has not seen and enjoyed 
Thackeray‘s inimitable sketches of ‘‘ Lu- 
dovicus, Rex?” In like spirit Mrs. Merry 
amused herself for some time by divest- 
ing (in imagination)some of the gorgeous 
beings flaunting before her of al] pomp 
and circumstance of dress and trying to 
figure to herself the sorry figure they 
would cut. But even this fruitful source 
of entertainment became exhausted at 
last, and she began to feel lonely and 
long for some one to talk to, most of all 
for Sam, dear old Sam, ever ready to 
laugh at her pungent remarks. Nobody 
knew her, nobody cared to know her. 
The pretty toilet that had seemed a mira- 
cle of elegance in the little Z St. parlor 
was entirely eclipsed, herself quite un- 
noticed (tho if any one bad taken the trou- 
ble to find it out, there were few prettier 
or brighter women present). She wished 
Laura would leave that door, to which 
she seemed fastened by invisible chains, 
and come to her a moment; it was odd to 
leave her so alone. Presently Mrs. Spang- 
ster did remark her solitary state, and 
darting up to the only unappropriated 
man in her vicinity, trundled him over to 
her and, introducing him hastily, re- 
turned to her post. 

This gentleman happened to be a pom- 
pous old retired army officer, a hide- 
ous, blear-eyed old man, with a nose 
apparently fashioned out of blue castile 
soap, a very unstable set of artificial 
teeth and some trouble of the respiratory 
organs that kept him wheezing and cough- 
ing and choking in the most unpleasant 
manner imaginable. 

‘Hm! A-ha!” gutterally remarked 
this agreeable person, fixing his glasses 
on his dreadful nose and glaring at Mrs. 
Merry witha smileintended to be affable, 
but having in fact a most ferocious effect. 
“Hm! Wife of—er—General Perry, I 
presume.” 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Merry, ‘‘my name is 
Merry.” 

‘*Hm! A-ha! yes, certainly. Ex-Judge 
Berry ?” 

‘* No,” said Mrs. Merry again, smother- 
ingalaugh. ‘‘ Not Berry—Merry, sir.” 

The old gentleman eyed her suspicious- 
ly, as who should say: ‘‘ Who in the mis- 
chief are you then, and what are you 
doing here? Idon’t know you!” and re- 
marked absently: ‘‘Hm! A-ha! Brilliant 
assemblage, Mrs—er—Terry.” 

** Very !” responded the lady addressed, 
giving up the effort to establish her iden- 
tity; for what did it matter if this 
decidedly disagreeable old party should 
go down to his grave in ignorance of her 
name? Whether Perry, or Berry, or 
Terry, or even Sherry, it would be all the 
same ina thousand years, as Sam would 
have said. 

Then, after a moment, the old gentle- 
man excused himself and plunged through 
the crowd, probably in search of some- 
body with whose antecedents he was 
acquainted, and Mis. Merry was left alone 
again to her great relief, ‘‘thankful to be 
nobody.” she told herself, ‘‘if it was the 
means of ridding her of that terrible old 
monster.” 

After a while Senator Spangster came 
and chatted with her for a few moments 
very delightfully, and before excusing 
himself introduced her to a distinguished 
authoress, whom she was very glad to 
meet, and with whom she enjoyed— 
really enjoyed—five minutes of actual 
conversation; and then she was whisked 
away, leaving Mrs. Merry to wonder how 
people in ‘‘Society” ever got to know 
each other at all. 

In course of time sie plucked up cour- 
age to wander about a little, bringing up 
at last in the library, where she found a 
comfortable chair and settled herself to 
enjoy the music of a string quartet, hid 
den somewhere behind tall palms and 
flowering shrubs, (as they always ought to 
be!) and to watch the gay, jostling, 
splendid, foolish show go on. 

After a while Mrs, Spangster, looking 





warm and hectic and excited, sought her 
out, and more introductions were gone _ 
through with, among them the distin. 
guished authoress again, who gazed at ¥ 
Mrs. Merry reminiscently, remarking: 

** Your face is quite familiar; where 
have I met you?” 

“In the drawing-room—a quarter of an 
hour ago,” responded Mrs. Merry, af 
which there was a general laugh. 

Then Mrs, Spangster wrested an unter. 
tunate youth from a group of lively gitls, 
and intrusted to him the task of procyy. 
iug refreshments for the group of five or 
six ladies, to his badly concealed chagrin; 
notwithstanding which, he plunged nobly 
into the breach, and brought each lady 
precisely that which she least desired, 
Mrs. Merry’s portion being lobster mayon- 
naise (which she particularly loathed) and 
strawberry and pistache ice, the last be. 
ing cleverly deposited in her lap. 

At last the tierce and altogether disrep- 
utable raid on the supper tables sub. 
sided, a few veterans of both sexes re. 
maining in possession of the field, and 
then the music ceased, and people began 
to go, and, to cut short all unnecessary 
details, Mrs. Merry found herself finally 
being hustled into the welcome solitude 
of a Herdic, which forthwith rolled away 
into the cool, star-lit, silent night. With 
great satisfaction. tired, faint and un 
nerved as she was, she leaned back into 
the cushioned corner, and resigned her- 
self to rest. The fresh air was very grate- 
ful to lungs unaccustomed to the atmos- 
phere of crowds, and the swinging mo- 
tion of the vehicle quite soothing; so. 
tho by no means asleep, Mrs. Merry lost 
all consciousness of outside things, und 
began reviewing the events of the even- 
ing. Like a phantasmagoria it seemed to 
her now, alllight and noise and color and 
emptiness. Yes, emptiness. For her, at 
all events, such scenes had nothing, nor 
she, as she admitted, forthem. She had 
no part or place in them; she had no 
business there! That was the sum and 
substance of the whole ; a sickening sense 
of having played a game that was not 
worth the candle; no, nos a hundredth 
part of the candle, came over her. With 
alithe energy left to her she fought the 
unpleasant truth, and tried to occupy 
herself with rehearsing the account she 
would give Sam and the children of her 
experiences. How Sam would laugh at 
her description of the bloated old wind- 
bag of a general, and the Berry-Perry- 
Terry episode. It was not quite so satis- 
factory to imagine Fanny’s countenance 
when she should first see that dreadful 
map of Europe, Asia and Africa, done in 
pink and green on the front of the aew 
gown. It made her really miserable to 
think of it—after what it had cost. She 
must contrive to get the dress off and 
hang it away before any one saw what 
had happened toit. Sufficient unto the 
day--here a violent bump of tne Herdiec 
against the curbstone announeed the end 


of the drive, and, rousing herself, Mrs. 
Merry stepped out upon the pavement 
and looked expectantly toward the door 
at whose entrance she had alighed, One 
glance—then an awful feeling of strange- 
ness seized her. 

‘“*Driver!’ she stammered, ** where 
have you brought me? This isn’t ZStreet, 
Capitol Hill!’ 

“Capitol Hill!” gruffly echoed the 
driver. *‘I should say not. This is P 
Street, Georgetown.” 

‘Georgetown !” faintly gasped Mrs. 
Merry. 

‘Certainly it’s Georgetown,” impu- 
dently responded the fellow, ‘* Ain’t you 
Mrs. Gerry, the lady I drove to the recep- 
tion?” 

‘*No,” desperately uttered Mrs, Merry. 
‘*1 live on Z Street, Capito! Hill.” 

Muttering some impertinence about 
people who did not know their own 
names, the man said aloud: 

“Til bave to take ye right back to 
Senator Spangster’s. S’pose my lady's 
waitin’ there for me this minute.” ; 

“Very well,” returned Mrs. Merry, with 
as much dignity as she could muster. 
‘* Drive fast, please.” 

He did drive fast, or tried to, but the 
streets were icy and progress impeded; 
and when Senator Spangster’s was 
reached all was dark and silent in the 
front of the mansion; only the awnlng 
remained to tell of the festive occasion 
just ended. eta 

“You'll have to take me home,” said 
Mrs. Merry, with the calmness of despair. 

‘‘It’s after twelve o’clock; charge ye 
double fare,” surlily responded the man, 
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' «Oertainly. Only drive on.” 
Through the dark deserted streets the 


long, ice-sheeted hill. 

erry’s thoughts were not of the 
She knew 
by the quiet that reigned that it was very 
jate, near one o'clock probably. The 
Herdic had been ordered for 11:30. 
What would Sam think? Why bad she 
not had him come for her? Then this | 


dreadful mistake need not have hap- | 


Mrs. 





ned. } 
et was terribly unpleasant; it was worse | 
it was ludicrous and humiliating. She | 
gould not have certain people hear of it | 
for the world. She would be thelaughing- | 
stock of Z Street. It was laughable; she be- 
gan tolaugh at it herself. The Fate played 
her trump card. In turning the corner 
into Z Street the Herdic slewed violently 
on the ice, went over, and was dragged 
some distance on its side before the horse 
could be stopped. Mrs. Merry’s head 
struck something hard, then all was 
darkness. 

When she recovered consciousness it 
was to find herself sitting on the curb- 
stone encircled by one arm of her own 
faithful Samuel, the other being occupied 
in holding a lump of ice to her temple, | 
while his tongue busied itself with vigor- | 
ous compliments addressed to the Herdic | 
driver. A second Herdic stood a little | 
way Off, its driver stolidly viewing the 
seene from a non-combatant point of 
view. 

«Ob, Sam,” murmured his wife, break- 
ing intoa wild laugh; ‘‘take me home 
uick !” 

Why not draw a veil over the remain- 





ing events of that memorable night, over | 


all the frignt and excitement at Mrs. 
Merry’s prolonged absence and unpleas- 





ant accident, over the subsequent rejoic- 
ing at her escape from any sericus in- 
jury, over her far greater mental suffer- 


ings and self-torturings and self-abase- | 


ments, and over honest Sam’s magnani- 
mous refusal to see any cause for the 
same? Pass it all over, and Jook in upon 
the family circle on the next evening, as 
they gathered about the heroine of these 
adventures, sitting in her accustomed 
place looking precisely as usual, but for 
a narrow strip of arnica plaster on one 
temple, sole outward reminder of all 
that had taken place. 

There was much laughter, particularly 
over the pompous old gentleman with 
the variegated nose; and the pink and 
green map on the velvet front of the un- 
fortunate new gown, which had not es- 


caped Fanny’s horror-stricken eyes, also | 
came in for its share of merriment, tho | 
Fanny herself could not see what the | 


others found to laugh at. ‘‘1t is ruined,” 
she pathetically declared. 

‘* Never mind, dear.” said her mother, 
**it doesn’t matter. I shall never wear it 
again.” 

** Why not?" 
derment. 

Mrs. Merry exchanged glances with her 
husband, smiling and blushing at the 


queried Fanny, in won- 


« same time. 


“TI will tell you why, dear,” she said, 
looking at Fanny half mischievously, 
half gravely. ‘‘ Because I have recovered 
from my temporary aberration, and 


hope to retain possession of my senses | 


hereafter. I am convinced of the wisdom 
of Sam’s favorite fable. 


‘iron pots’ in future.” 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should he ad- 


tressed * Puzzles.” THE (INDEPENDENT, New York. 


TRIANGLE, 
1 
29 
3010 
40ol1tl 


500012 
foo0o0o0ls 
Jooao0o0l14 
Sooa00o0l1d 


1. A consonant. 

. Toward. 

. A twig. 

. A woman's Dame. 

. Actording to fancy. 

. Naples. 

. A feat. 

8. An unconnected writing or discourse. 
From 1 to 8 an instrament for filtering. 
From 9 to 15 fellowship. Dd. 


Parse te XK aD 


DOUBLE PYRAMID. 
x 
* # 


* & * 


** 


% 
¥* ¥ 


% ¥ * 


1. A vowel. 

2. A conjunction. 

3. In grief. 

4. Regret. 

5. A consonant. 

6. A number. 

7. Fissures. 

8. Small talk. 

e center word a bad quality. 


eaux & KK He & 
* 
* 


L, 


; 
' 
| 
| 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 4TH. 


“Some village Hampden that with daunt- 





I shall keep my- | 
self carefully out of the way of social | 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


less breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood, 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may 

rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his coun- 
try’s blood.” 
GRAY’s “ Elegy.” 
TRAVELING WORDS. 
Newport 
Portly 
Lyre 
Report 
Portland 
DROPPED SYLLABLES. 

1, Potation, potion; 2, absolution, ablu- 
tion; 3, incident, indent; 4, deserter, deer; 
5, mercury, merry; 6, optional, opal. 

DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
U Unless 8S 
P Pictou U 
L Lyceum M 
A Armada A 
N Nitric C 
D Dough H 
BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS. 

1, W-help-s; 2, 
w-hin e; 5, b-rib-e; 6, 
w-rat-h; 9, c-ant-o; 10 b-one-s. 


a-men-d; 3, b-urn-s: 4, 


‘ice-s; 7, c-all-a: 8, 








aS THE ONLY 


Brilliant 2 


Durable “Rp 


Economical 


Are Diamond Dyes. They excel all others 
in Strength, Purity and Fastness, None others 
Beware of imitations—they 


re just as good. 
re made of cheap and inferior materials and 
: poor, weak, crocky colors. 
36 colors; 10 cents each. 
send postal for Dye Book, Sample Card, directions 


coloring Photos., making the finest Ink or Bluing 
Sold by Druggists or by 


{ic ets. a quart), ete, 


VELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


ior Gilding or Bronzing Fancy Articles, USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 
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26 
' VEeNnvE.C 
Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 





description. Inspection invited, 
Corres"ondence solicited, 


YEOMANR’S PATENT 


SOFA-BED SUPREME 


CLOSED. 





og 


OPEN. , 
Woven Wire, Spiral and Supporting Springs. 


Ask your ye ated for them; if be has not got 
U 


em send to or call on 


E. YEOMAN, *%ii 


Send for Catalogue. 


BASH AVE. 
KGS. LL. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH 
| Valuable information sent to all wearersot Artifel 


al 
BRAT Ne Boe Re ter New Yore 








Madame Porter's | 


COUGH BALSAM | 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE. 
EFFECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used for | 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 
way — — 


S10 VLA AOL 
a 
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French Dyeingand Cleansing | 
ESTABLISHMENT, | 

17 TEMPLE PLAC8é, BOSTON: 

2 WEsT MTH STREET, NEW YORK. | 


PRICE-LIST SENT FREE, 
Goods sent by MAIL or EXPRESS, 
GARMENTS CLEANSED AND DYED 
WHOLE. 

FINEST WORK IN THE SOUNTRE. 
na 


Branch offices and ageacies large 
cities in the East, Mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


Saratoga Geyser. 
ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
EI(THER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 
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aad CELERY | 
eS COMPOUND | 
| 
**Paine’s Celery Com- | 
Neu ralgia pound cured my nerv- 
ous sick headaches,’” 
Mrs. L. A. BRENTNER, 
Nervous San Jacinto, Cal. 
“After using six bot- 
Prostration tles of Paine’s Celery 
cpmpeues, I am cured 
of rheumatism.”’ 
Samuevt Hutcuinson 
Rheumatism South Cornish, N. H 
“It has done me more 
Kidney good for kidney disease 
than any other medi- 
Diseases Icine.” Geo. Anzort, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
AND **Paine’s Celery Com- 
ound has been of great 
All Liver enefit for torpid liver, 
Di d eiagten, and bilious- 
ness.” Exvizapetu C. 
soraers UDALL, Quechee, Vt. 








Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only 10 Cents. 


Colgate & Co 
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BESUREAND ORDER THE __ 


“Rochester” Lamp. 


IT 1S THE BEST 
LAMP MADE 


It gives a i Heht, equal 
in power to three gas-jets. It 
is non-expiosive. It does not 
break or smoke chimneys. 
You do not have to trim the 
wick. The lizht is put out 
without blowing down or re- 
moving thechimney. It isso 
simpty constructed thatif any 
art is broken that part can 
e replaced ata smal! cost— 
s important, as other 
lamps must be thrown away. 
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MAA," 
Ni 
sene Lamps. 


EVERY STUDENT 
SHOULD HAVE IT. 


If not for sale in your vicin- 
ity we will, on receipt of $5, 
ht weight, boxed, about 25 lbs.) 
a very desirable stand lamp, al complete, with 10-inch 
shade and extra chimney and wicks. We make 
about 1,000 Styles of Stand and Hanging 
Lamps. , 

Our Mammoth Size, 300 Candle-Power, 


is without Rival for 
CHURCHES, STORES, ETC. 


Costs Less THAN ONE CENT PER HOUR. 
Easily Wicked, Instantly Extinguished, 
Ver cethy Les “ER 
MANUFACTURED BY 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


10 & 12 College Place, New York, 
Sy_Save thls card, Call, if youcan, Send for cir- 
cular, 


ship via'express or frei; 





It is the perfection of Kero- | 


IMPORTING RETAILERS 


DRY GOODS, 


Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

The system of selling every article ata 
small profit, but of a thoroughly 
reliable quality, is‘ ruling principle 
of this firm. 


OUR FOREIGN BUYERS 


| HAVE RETURNED, AND WE 


ARE NOW SHOWING IN EV- 


| ERY DEPARTMENT THE 
| MOST MAGNIFICENT  AS- 
| SORTMENT OF NOVELTIES 

EVER COLLECTED UNDER 


ONE ROOF IN ANY CITY, 


Samples sent on application and erders 
fil by mail, 


Ht : 


EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 


FINE SHOES, 
287 FULTON ST., 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 

The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


@ SARATOGA 
4 «VICHY. 


—_o-— 


The Remedial Table 
pp:| Water. Unequalled for 


cs pn 


-linve eval Indigestion and Acid- 


Peony xauxt 
ig, ALKALINE? 





ain C 
oe MAKER? 
NEW YORK 





ity of the Stomach. 





Crosse & Blackwetl’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


| IN THE UNITED STATES, 












































STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 


Bta 
Portable and Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Mustrated Pampbiet Pree. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, .. 
or 110 Liberty St. New York, 
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farm and Garden. 





practical hints, suggestions or information that wil) 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially tmterested in it.) 





TIMELY AND PRACTICAL HINTS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 





HINTs FOR OCTOBER.—The “ ides of No- 
vember” are drawing nigh, cold winter will 
follow, and now is the time to harvest and 
garner, or market, fall crops and make 
other preparations for the hibernating sea- 
son. 

Prudent cultivators will secure potatoes 
and other root cropsearly. If dug before 
the fall rains, and kept dry, potatoes will be 
much better for table use than otherwise. 
Most garden vegetables should be secured 
this month. 

Seed corn should now be selected, if not 
already done. Unless you depend upon 
seedsmen, save melon, cucumber, lettuce 
and other seeds in season. Wash and dry 
them, and then store carefully. 

Gather winter apples before any severe 
frost. If for market, or long keeping, 
handpick carefully, or secure with a fruit- 
gatherer and put into good, tight barrels. 
Av autnority avers that apples and pota- 
toes headed up in full, air-tight casks, are 
infinitely less liable to rot than when ex- 
posed to the oxygen of the atmosphere. If 
you make cider, and want a good temper- 
ance beverage, put a pint of mustard seed 
in each barrel. It fines beautifully and 
never gets hard—will not ferment or en- 
gender any intoxicating quality. 

As cold weather advances more attention 
should be given to the care and feeding of 
stock,as it is good economy to leave all domes. 
tic animals enter the winter in fine condi- 
tion. Shut up and increase the feed of hogs 
intended for fattening. They will fatten 
much faster now than in coid weather. 

Wise and wide-awake husbandmen in 
this latitude, and other frigid regions, will 
see that their houses, barns, sheds, etc., are 
put in order forthe chilly blasts of Old Bo- 
reas. Both economy aud comfort demand 
the exclusion of biting frost from the habi- 
tation of man, and the due prutection of 
his herds and flocks in winter. 

Carefully secure cornstalks, straw, pump- 
kins and every other article of food for man 
and beast. Save and take good care of ev- 
erything usable or marketable. If you 
have a silo, utilize it to the best advantage 
in preparing cornstalks, etc., for forage. 

Those who sow wheat after corn sould 
move lively or they will be too late. Fall 
plowing for spring crops should be done at 
once, except on land infested with foul 
grasses, which ought not to betouched until 
just before freezing up. While waiting 
don’t forget to provide plenty of good fuel 
for winter, and thus increase the happiness 
of the household. 

While attending to the matters men- 
tioned shrewd ruralists of THE INDEPEND 
ENT@ wide parish will not neglect the 
fairs, farmers’ clubs, etc., nor fail to make 
provision for the mental entertainment and 
instruction of the various members of their 
families during the long evenings and com- 
paratively leisure days of late fall and win- 
ter; and so doing they will promote the 
welfare of a}l eoncerned. 

LEAVES FOR BEDDING.—Now, here are 
some very timely suggestions on this sub- 
ject. An economical farmer states that, in 
the absence of sawdust and other materia] 
for bedding cattle, he has been forced to 
use forest leaves to keep the horse and cow 
in cleanly condition, and on the whole is 
much pleased with them. The gathering 
was from the roadside and along the walls, 
where brush and leaves had accumulated 
for years. A few basketfuls were put under 
the animals every morning, and kept there 
until they were well saturateé with the 
urine, and then thrown out into the manure 
heap. With plenty of this material, kept 
dry under a shed and used abundantly, 
there is very little loss of liquid manure. 
As an absorbent, it is much more effective 
than he expected to find it. 

Leaves have a high reputation as a mate- 
rial for the hotbed and the compost heap, 
and are worth the labor of gathering in 
most cases for their fertilizing properties. 
Cords of them are going to decay in the 
sight of almost every rural home, and it is 
the rare exception that they are utilized 
Meanwhile the fields and garden are fam- 
ished for want of manure, or supplied with 
concentrated fertilizers at $40 a ton. 

WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES.—How many 
people make haste to invest in these with lit- 
tle previous inquiry. A Boston journal gives 
a cautionary signal by saying it notes with 
considerable alarm the sublime indifference 








with which many innocent people purchase 
Western farm mortgages without sufficient 


iTre 4 werel Béttor will be glad ter aly | actual knowledge of the value of the secur- 


ity. Many are attracted by the high rate of 
interest offered, often putting the princi- 
pal at peril to secure large prospective 
income. Our Hub friend pertinently asks: 
Why not use the same caution in loaning 
money on a worthless *‘ sand-hills”’ farm.in 
Western Kansasthat you would in taking a 
mortgage on a blueberry pasture in New 
England? Distance is no element of secur- 
ity or value. 

PROFIT FROM CHEAP GRAPES.—There is 
money in raising grapes, and the business 
is adapted to various widely extended re- 
gions. Discussing this subject a recent 
writer remarks that few farmers realize the 
amount which an acre of grapes will bring, 
if the crop is a full one and prices are very 
low. Three cents a pound seems ridicu- 
lously cheap, yet at this price an acre of any 
productive variety will bring more money 
than an acrein grain or any kind of farm 
crops. Twotons per acre is a small yield, 
but three cents a pound gives a gross return 
of $120 per acre. Farmers having land 
adapted to grape growing should figure a 
little and see if they cannot make the busi- 
ness profitable. 

GRAPES FOR COLD CLIMATES.—On this 
continent grapes thrive in a higher latitude 
than in Europe, observes a scientific writer. 
Our summers are hot and dry, while in 
Northern Europe the nearness to the ocean 
makes them moist while lowering their 
temperature. It is heat, not mere warmth, 
that the grape requires. In winter, no 
matter how severe the cold, the safety of 
vines may be insured by laying them down 
in the fall and slightly covering with earth. 
This protection is more easily given the 
grape-vine than to any other fruit tree, It 
is an advantage, even if the winter is not 
cold enough to kill. 

BRAN AND OATs FOR Cows.—An English 
agrieultural journal gives a repurt from 
one of its correspondents to the effect that 
he had experimented in feeding dairy cows, 
and found that bran will pay the milk- 
seller, but oats will do better for the butter- 
maker. To be more precise, he says that 
upon aration with one gallon of bran each 
day for two weeks, the two tested cows 
gave a yield of twenty-two and one-half 
pounds of butter; and the same cows, with 
the same quantity of ground oats substitu- 
ted for the bran, produced twenty-iive 
pounds of butter—the bran costing $1.32 
avd the oats $1.44. 

POLLED SHORT-HORN CATTLE.—And now 
it isprinted that Mr. W.S. Miller, an Ohio 
breeder, has seven pure-blsod registered 
Short-horns, which are polled naturally, 
and that he has two more eligible to regis- 
try, itis said he is anxious to find some 
one else who has such animals that he may 
exchange to prevent too close in-and-in 
breeding, as he proposes to firmly establish 
the strain. It is needless to say that a pure 
Short-horn that is naturally hornless would 
rank away upin the procession, and such 
animals would be eagerly sought after by 
breeders. 

PLANT BARTLETT PEAR TREES.—Bartlett 
pears sell readily in this city at five cents 
each, or two for five cents, according to 
size and quality. Those planting pear 
trees this fall should not forget the Bart- 
lett. Ofthis fine fruit some one truly says, 
itis probale that the Bartlett pear will al- 
ways be popular. The expert may protest 
against the slightly musky flavor as not 
being first class, but it pleases most tastes. 
The productiveness, and above all the 
earliness, with which the Bartlett comes 
into bearing commend it to all planters. 
It is not blight proof, but does not blight so 
badly as some other varieties, and will 
usually begin bearing three years after 
planting. 

PERCHERON MARES.—Prof. A. J. Cook, of 
the Michigan Agricultural College (who is 
a practical farmer, as should be more pro- 
fessors in like institutions), states that his 
plan is to keep only large, fine mares to do 
his work on the farm. Those that are half 
Percheron will do, tho those of three-quar- 
ter or seven-eighths blood will be better. 
The high-grade Percherons are fine walkers, 
he adds, and to break them it is only neces- 
sary to hitch them in at three years of age 
and go working them. The fall colts are 
valuable and can be raised at a profit. The 
professor says he is delighted with his plan. 

GRADE YOUR WHEAT.—Keep the good 
wheat entirely separate from the poor, ad- 
vises a Western contemporary. By so do- 
ing you will obtain more money. A little 
poor grain mixed with the good will pull it 
all down to a lower grade. It will also prove 
to the decided advantage of the farmer not 
to thresh his wheat;until it is properlyjcured. 
Wheat threshed green is liable to result in 
serious damage and consequent loss in val- 





ue. But when threshed be sure to grade 
properly for marketing. 

LIGHT STABLES.—It is important to have 
light stables for equines. Many horses are 
damaged by dark stables. Stables should 
be both light and well ventilated. It is 
hurtful to the eyes of the horses when 
brought out of dark stables. Dark stables 
are often the cause of blindness. Ventila- 
tion is also most important—not a draught 
from open windows or doors, but properly 
constructed ventilators in the ceiling to 
carry off the feul air, which always rises 
and floats about near the ceiling. The tem- 
perature of astable should not be over 70 
degrees or under 45. 

ANOTHER SOUTHERN EXPOsITION.—The 
success of the Exposition at Atlanta, Ga., 
some years ago, was so great as to induce 
other Southern cities to follow the excellent 
example. Itis announced that Augusta, 
Ga., is to have a “‘Natiunal Exposition” 
this fall, beginning October 10th and end- 
ing November 17th. The prospectus, classi- 
fication of exhibits and premium list indi- 
cate an important occasion. It would be 
a good idea for Northern people who can 
do so consistently to visit the Exposition 
and learn something of the great resources 
and progress of the New South. 


in 
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AUTUMN’? GOLD. 
BY G. P. POWELL. 











THE superb livery of the closing days of 
autumn is what Nature in her wild moods 
always provides for. In our landscape work 
we are apt to forget that we should plant, 
not only fer summer effect, but autumn ef- 
fect, and even for winter. A true study of 
trees will enable a planter to do all this 
quite as effectively as Nature does it. The 
opening scene of gold and scarlet is com- 
posed of sumacand Virginiacreeper. These 
should be grown with an eye to effect. Our 
very large and fine sumac is in itself a glo- 
rious thing; but it is better also to havea 
grove in the rear grounds, to be seen at 
some distance. A half-dozen roots will, in 
afew years, spread over a knoll or slope 
and fill the ground with roots. They grow 
well on old heaps of stones and refuse. The 
Virginia creeper has a dozen good uses. It 
is magnificent grewing up a tall elm and 
inlacing the branches. It covers old stumps 
grandly. It runs over rocks and stone- 
heaps and stone fences with fine effect. It 
climbs charred or broken trees and turns 
them into ornaments. It may be allowed 
on evergreens if frequently torn off and 
compelled to grow new wood each year. It 
is a fine coveriug for a large arbor or sum- 
mer-house. It covers verandas with effect. 
But in such cases as arbors and verandas I 
prefer clematis and grapes. 

Immediately after the Virginia creeper 
and sumac the spirza pennifolia and the 
viburnums take on thevery choicest hues. 
These should stand as single specimens 
about the lawn. The euonymous generally 
isin brilliant crimson at about the same 
time. The high bush cranberry gives the 
finest colors of any viburnnms, 

{mmediately following these the white 
ash trees glorify themselves in purple—the 
only purple in our forests or our lawns. 
The lindens are close after with gold; and 
magnolias give arussety gold. ° 

Then you get best of all the deep rich 
crimsons of the Buffam pear, and the mag- 
nificent scarlets and crimsons of the water 
mapks. Hard maples are also occasionally 
turning in patches of scarlet. But there is 
no getting on without the water or swamp 
maples; they grow well on our lawns and 
color more finely than inswamps. I think 
this and the Buffam pear quite the choicest 
color bearers we have. 

The Norway maple next begins to turn a 
pure, uniform sunset-yellow. It must be 
planted if you desire perfection in both 
form and color. With it the white birch 
slowly turns to a rich yellow, and the peach 
trees have a charming confusion of green 
and gold. The hazel, among shrubs, and 
the dwarf horse-chestnut are also in their 
royal dressing. 

Quite late the scarlet oak flames out for a 
few days, while the hard maples are pass- 
ing into a condition of nakedness. Not 
much is now left quite green except apple 
trees, lilacs, plums and oaks; but the oaks 
soon ripen their hues, and the apples fol- 
low. The evergreens alone remain green. 

Now comes the glorious hour for the bar- 
berry andeuonymus, both of which show 
a grand profusion of scarlet seeds all the 
later months, and the barberry until spring. 

The leaves drop away, except from beech 
and oak, which hold a rattling profusion 
of dry, brown foliage that clings unwilling 
to fall. Meanwhile the bark of all trees is 
slightly brighter, and is worthy the special 
study of horticulturists. One of the dog- 










woods turns intensely vermilion red in bp 
and remains so all winter, until legs 
again expand in spring. But it is alsot, 
that in winter ail young smooth barkj 
brighter colored than in summer. The fag. 
is generally overlooked. A good patch g 
the red-barked dogwood is very valuablej, 
sight of your windows, enlivening 
cheering winter’s scenery. 

For autumn the witch-hazel must not be 
overlooked. It is inconspicuous through 
spring and summer, but in September jf 
colors a fine gold, and in October and Ng 
vember is covered with a profusion of ye. 
low blossoms; altogether it is one of th 
best very late shrubs. 

The high colored and showy dahlias ang 
gladioluses and chrysanthemums are pre 
eminently the flowers for autuma-givey 
colors fully harmonious with the rich 
foliage. A 

Blue is the color of spring, yellow of 
summer, and red of autumn. But in aw 
tumn all hues blend and combine. This 
corresponds every way to human life. The 
blue ray controls germination and birth; 
the yellow ray controls growth of plant and 
animal; and the red ray controls ripening 
and old age. 

Our moods require changes in color; and 
we shall find a home is at no time so peace- 
ful and charming as when it 1s made, by 
judicious pianting, to fad us in with gold 
and crimson. The effect on us is quite sim- 
ilar to that of a fine sunset. What Nature 
has carefully provided for in her wilder 
moods we should not for forget while civil- 
izing the fields and adapting them to our 
special needs. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 


TOULOUSE AND EMBDEN GEESE. 








GEESE are among the most profitable 
fowls which the farmer can keep, for they 
cost little or nothing to keep after the first 
month or two. They are excellent foragers, 
and do not leave much that is edible for 
any that may come after them. They are 
especially useful on the stubbles after har- 
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vest, and in some parts of this country 
geese are employed to do the greater por- 
tion of the ‘‘stubbling”’ of the farms. It is 
only necessary to keep them away from 
fresh pastures, as they will nip off the 
young grass closer than will sheep. Where 
any One has waste ground, or access to open 
lands, geese can be kept for a mere nothing, 
and as they bring a good price during the 
later months of the year, they are indeed 
profitable fowls. They require to be dryly 
housed, and if provided with plenty of lit- 
ter, either fresh straw or leaves, they will 
supply a splendid manure. They do not 
absolutely require a pond, but are all the 
better for it, and nothing in the way of 


vegetable food, which is their staple diet, — 


comes wrong to them. 

Toulouse geese, or as they are frequently 
called, *‘ gray geese,’ are preferred by many 
to the Embden, or white goose, and of the 
two varieties they are the stronger, but in 
o: her respects there is very little to chsose 
between them, both being rapid growers, 
fleshy and of a large size. For early killing, 
the Embden are to be preferred, as the Tou- 
louse does not lay on its flesh until further 
advanced. On this point a goose breeder 
recently said: ‘*Toulouse goslings grow 
bone very fast, and being loose in skin they 
soon fill the eye and the exhibition pen. 
But they are very deceptive weighers when 
young and raw; even under favorable cir- 
cumstances many strains of them will not 
gather flesh and fat until fully matured, 
when they can then be fed to an enormous 
size and weight, unsurpassed or unequaled 
by any other variety; they are, therefore, 
not so well adapted for early maturity, and 
are selcom fit for the table before Christ- 
mas, previous to which they dress very 
loose and blue in appearance, and are quite 
out of season as green or Michaelmas 
geese. Used, however, as a cross with 
any other variety of geese, they p 


duce, mature and fatten very rapidly.” 


Both male and female should be very ma - 
sive in all proportions, with deep, perfectly 
divided double breast touching the ground 
and extending well in front of legs. This 
gives the bird, when standing at ease, @ 
square appearance, but it iscapable of rais- 
ing its bodytoa majestic hight and pre 
senting a bold front; the head and bill 
are very strong, joining with a uniform 
carve which gives the head a pleasing and 
uniform expression; the throat is ‘*dew- 
lapt’’; the color of bill and feet is dark or- 
ange; the head, neck, back and thighs 4 
dark shaded brown gray, the outer edge of 
each feather distinctly and boldly laced 
with a very light, almost white, shade of 
gray; the breast is of the same color, but 


descending evenly lighter beyond the legs, 
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m which to the tail is perfectly white, 
senting an attractive contrast. The gray 
hers on the thighs should form a per- 
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rs 
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proad gray band across center of top; wing 
‘fights very dark shaded self-colored gray. 


gniform in color, the male and female being 
slike. These geese are, as a rule, non sit- 
ters, in which respect they are distinctly 
different from the Embden, and wonderful- 
jygood layers. Asa rule there is not much 
trouble with the goslings, which hatch out 
and thrive well. The weight attained by 
Toulouse is often most extraordinary, and 
st Birmingham specimens have been exhib- 
ited scaling over thirty-five pounds. Young 


pirds at twenty-five pounds are by no means 


‘yncommon, and the best breeders and feed- 
ers produce numbers upward of twenty 
unds. As already stated, it is somewhat 
slow in filling out as compared with the 
Embden. 
The other principal variety of the goose is 


the Embden, which is entirely white in 
plumage, with a flesh-colored bill and orange- 


colored legs and feet. it is not quite so 
squat in appearance as the Toulouse, and 
has a somewhat more erect appearance, but 
in other particulars, such as shape, the two 
yarieties are very similar indeed. 


necessary to gire the Embden more water 
than is needed for the Toulouse, but with 


this exception the methods of management | 


and of rearing are identical. The white 
goose does net usually attain the same 
weight as the gray by several pounds, and 
this is a decided disadvantage except for 
early stock, as then the Embden can claim 
the first place, growing more rapidly than 
the Toulouse. Still many Embdens have 
attained great weights, and pairs have 
occasionally been exhibited weighing near- 
ly sixty pounds. The feathers of the Emb- 
den are more valuable than those of the 
Toulouse, being pure white, and where 
there are enough birds bred to make the 
feathers a consideration, this is one of the 
points to be considered. The flesh is about 
equal in quality in both breeds.—Country 
Gentleman. 
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WAYS OF LOSING MONEY. 





AT the outset a breed or breeds must be 
selected. Toselect the wrong breed is one 
way to lose money. What is the right 
breed will depend upon the purpose of the 
poultry-raiser and the demands of his mar- 
ket. If, io use a commen illustration, his 
market demands an egg of a certain color, 
it is folly to select a breed that lays a dif- 
ferent colored egg. Such an egg may be 
just as yood, but if it doesn’t sell as well, 
to produce such eggs meams a loss upon 
what might have been received for every 
dozen sold. So, too, in the matter of the 
color of the skin. If the market demands 
ayellow-skinned fowl, it is folly to select 
a white-skinned breed, even if tke white- 
skinned poul'ry is equally as geod or even 
better. In these matters a sueceesful busi- 

/ ness man consults the whims or prejudices 
of the buyers. It doesn’t matter to him 
what his preferences are; he caters to the 
preferences of his buyers. 

A breed or breeds having been selected, 
the next consideration is proper houses and 
yards and conveniences for rearing this 
breed. Unsuitable locations entail loss; 
inconvenient houses waste time, lack of 
proper appliances increase the labor, and 
all these mean loss of money. Not to care- 
fully plan houses and yards so as to secure 
\ the greatest convenience and the best 
accommodations for the fowls is one and a 
very common way of losing money. But 
with the best breed and the best accommo- 
dations, there are many ways of losing 
Money. One of these ways is in the pur- 
chase of the food supplies. First must be 
determined what supplies are needed, and 
then where and when and in what quanti- 
ties these can be purchased at the best ad- 
If one keeps a thousand fow!s it 
is very easy to lose one hundred ortwo hun- 

dred dollars in buying their food. A suc- 
tessful poultryman needs to be a good buyer. 

, In the distribution of this food there is a 
Chance to lose money. ‘Too much food 
means a loss, first of the wasted grain, sec- 
ond of the ill-health of the fowls, and third 
of the less quantity of eggs produced 
through the ill-health or through the fowls 
becoming too fat. 

Another way of losing money isin keep- 
ing a lot of old hens. Pullets make the 
best layers, and outside of those kept for 
their special excellence for breeders or 
brooders, it pays to market the hens just 
before they moult in the second year of 
their lives. If properly fed and cared for 
they will bein fair marketable condition, 
and if disposed of they will not be eating a 


| 
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- fectly three-quarter circle; tail white, with | 


The Toulouse breed very truly, are very | 


In con- | 
sequence of the color of the plumage, it is | 


lot of grain which must not go into eggs, 
but into feathers. 

Another way of losing money is to keep a 
lot of cockerels long after they have ceased 
tomakea profitable growth. Just as soon 
as the time arrives when the growth doesn’t 
pay for their food they should be marketed. 

Mapy other ways of losing money will oc- 
| eur to our readers, such as not hatching the 

pullets at the right season of the year, not 

taking proper precautions against vermin 
| and disease, not selecting the best market 
in which to sell the fowls or eggs, not send- 
ing the products to market in attractive 
condition, not properly saving the valuable 
droppings, and the like, to properly discuss 
all of which would require a good-sized vol- 
ume. But enough has already been hinted 
to put the beginner upon his guard, and to 
lead him to seek more information in the 
prosecution of his business. — Poultry 

World. 
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POTATOES. 


Edmund Hersey’s experience leads him 
to the following.conclusions: Whole pota- 
toes will produce a crop from a week to ten 
days earlier than cut potatoes. Small 
whole potatoes will produce for many years 
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| 


| in succession just as good, if not better re- | 


sults, than large potatoes cut the size of the 
small whole ones. 
is better to plant than the stem end, because 


| the plants start with more vigor, and pro- | 
A large | 


duce larger and more potatoes. 
piece of potato is better to plant in ordina- 
nary soil, and will produce a muca better 
crop than very small pieces or single eyes. 
| Potatoes with sprouts long enough to break 
off in planting are not as good as potatoes 


| 
} 


i 
! 


| with the eyes started just enongh to show | 


| their good condition. The form of a potato 
| cannot,asa rule, be changed by the selection 
| for planting any particular form. Twodis 
| tinet varieties will not mix by planting in 
the same hill. 


appear to know about it. 


‘ite 
> 





cumeris) has been ravaging the potato and 
tomato crops in mauy localities. The in- 
sect is so small that the injury resembles a 
blight in appearance. 


turning yellow and then curling up and 
falling off. The usual remedies have little 
effect, but a friend says he has destroyed 
this pest by a liberal use of tobacco water 
and also of the tobacco dust.—American 
Garden. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 





MOSHER’S ELECTRIZED HOP PLASTER 
Cures by absorption al) diseases, such as Backache 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia,Dyspepsia, Kidaey and Liver 
Complaints, Headaches, and pain of all kinds. CrER- 
TAIN CURE FOR CORNS AND BUNIONS. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 25 cents per box. Each box makes 
4 large plasters. 
LEWIS HUNT, Druggist. Auburn, N. ¥.. Proprietor 


OWEN P. McDONALD, 
FLORIST, 
63 West 14th Street. 
a 
MORRILL’S 
Grub and Canker Worm 
Exterminator. 


THE ONLY SURE PREVENTATIVE 


FROM 


The Ravages. of Bogs and Insects on 
Fruit and other Trees, 


IS EASILY APPLIED AND INEXPENSIVE. 
We Guarantee it to give Full Satisfac- 
tion in Every Particular. 


Put up in packages from 1 pound to 4(0 pounds. For 
price-list, circulars, etc., address 


GEO. H. MORRILL & C0, 
146 Congress een 











HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE Pros. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLORS RESTAURANT, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 











The seed end of a potato | 


The potato scab is a blem- | 
ish that the more we investigate the less we | 


THE cucumber leaf beetle (Haltica cu- | 


Some of our tomato | 
plants are nearly destroyed, the leaves first | 





AYER'’S CHERRY PECTORAL is the 
best of all coughcures. It allays inflamma- 
tion of the throat and speedily removes irri- 
tating mucus from the bronchial passages. 

Mrs. L. P. Cutler, 47 North Washington 
sq., New York City, says: “ When I was a 
girl of 17 I had a cough, with profuse night 
sweats, and Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured 
me. I have recommended this preparation 
in scores of similar cases.” 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold all by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








Autumn Planting. 


For imperative reasons in favor of Au- 
| tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREES 
and SHRUBS and RHODODENDRONS 
and for catalogues and planting plans, 


STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE PEOS.. Proprietors. Canton. Massa. 


GLENWOOD 








Ranges, Parlor-Stoves 


AND 


FURNACES 





apply to 


Parsons & Sons Co. 


LIMITED, 
Flushing, New York. 








TRAVEL. 


The_Travels of the Bontramont and Gor- 
men Families, A charming romance illustrative 
of Florida scenes and Southern life, sent free on receipt 
of postage (four cents), E. O. MCCORMICX, General 
Passenger Agent Monon Route. Chicago, Ills. 
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The Santa Fe System Coming East. 
This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,(00 
; miles of railroads, has just opened its Chicage and 

Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
| “best built railroad in the United States.” The heavi 

est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
line having been selected). 

The passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
the finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 
baggage cartothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
lighted with electric lampsand heated with steam 
from the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 
est degree of safety, coupled with the greatest com- 
fort and elegance of avy relwey train on earth. The 
ticket agents throughout the East are already sup- 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains. 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY wit 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF TK 























CAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC Rv 


ts main lines and branches include CHICAGO, 


CH 


PEORIA, MOLINE, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 
CATINE, EANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 
ENWORTH, ATCHISON. CEDAK RAPIDS, 
WATERLOO, MINNEAPOLIS, and ST. PAUL, 
and scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 
routes toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 
fers in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 
Coaches, elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 
man Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 
Chair Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
first-class tickets. 


Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“Creat Rock Island Route.’* 
Extends West and Southwest from Kansas City 
ang St. Joseph to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 


KANSAS AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
and beyond. Entire passenger equipment of the 
celebrated manufacture. All safety ap- 
pliances and modern improvements. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the favorite between Chicago, Rock Island, 

Atchison, Kansas City and Minneapolis and St. 

Paul. Its Watertown branch traverses the great 

‘“WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 

of Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
| East Central Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 

Siov Falls and many other towns and cities. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
superior facilities to travel to and from Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
| tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office or address 


| E. oe JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’ mumeete. aso a & Pass, Agt 











Were giventhe Highest Award 
At the great Mechanics’ Fair held in Boston, 1887. 
For Cooking and Heating they please the most ex - 
acting: for Beauty of Design and Fineness of Finish 
they suit the most critical. 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WEIR STOVE CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 
HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns, Stopsallpain. Ensures 
comfort A the feet. lic. at Druggista, Hiscox &Co., N.Y. 


PARKER'S GINGER. TONIC! 


the cure of Cram Colic, 
Ginger in the cure of Cramps, Colic, 








Dysi ia ar 1 Bowel di , ani for 
Throatand/ ung troubles. Use it without delay if you 
have Cough 3ronchitis, Asthma, Weak Lungs. 50c, & $1. 





THE FINEST MADE 


ore) F-20850) eS 


PHILADELPHIA 


‘MUSTARD 


KING OF . CONDIMENTS | 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 


| 








One Month....... 30 = One Year 08 
Three Months 7% Two Years 00 
Four Months....,100 Three Y oe 
Six Months....... 150 Four Years 8 

Nine Months...... 22 # Five Youn..-80 


Single Copies 10 cents. 


IN CLUBS OF FIVEOR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


‘ Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universai 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additiona. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 

come Prion AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time 
which payment is made . ad 


Sample Copies Free upon Application 
EB Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


¢2” Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order, Bank Check, Draft, Express, Express 
Money Orders, or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being peote to bearer are no safer“ 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no loss of nu ay occur 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet S 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDEN?, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS, 
1888, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ord smng from 
our Club-List. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Gemary Adwertisements. | Last Page& Business Notice 
ts ws 








epocceccececeqones lich \S Gees snabscse copedcos 
4times (one month)... .70c.| 4 times (one month). ...85c. 
13 “ (three months5c./13 “ (three “ +a 

26 six - (2 “ (six ~” Rica 
& “ welve “ 52 “ (twelve )....65c 


READING NOTICES 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... FirTy CENTS A LINE 
ARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 

Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


241 Rreadwav, New Verk. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘‘ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P. O. tn the United 
States on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder pever varies. A marvel of purity.strength 
and wholesomeness. More ecenomical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test. short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold; only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wall t.. N. Y. 


JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
without Filthy, Rancid Greases 


and Chemicals that Eat, Rot or | 


Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes, 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 

SEND SEVEN TRA DEMARKS OR WRAP- 
PERS AND GET A HANDSOME 
SET OF CARDS 
FISK MANUFACTURING CO. 


wnenmnsannniend Mass. 


"Send SIX C mts 
for a sample 


INENE 


COLLAR 








5 


Babens Angelo, 


Indispensable and economical. Made of cloth, and 

ove compas REVERS — Correct styles. Per- 
Address, stating siz 

REVERSIBLE ne COLLAK CO. 25 Kilby St., Boston 

Mass. !llustrafed Catdlorue free. 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 224d St., Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


ROOF PAINT. 


A MECHANICALLY FIRE-PROOF PAINT CON- 
TAINI G NO CHEMICALS, 











Is practically an elastic liquid cement and will out- 
wear any other Roof paint made 
Colors are Bright-ked, Ked, Brown and Roof-Slate 
=can also m ake other shades to erder. 
My price is only 40c. per gallon in barrels. 
Wal. A. HOLMES, 


_Ne, 7 India $ Street, Boston, Mass. 


STEINWAY - 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of Internationa: 
‘inventions Exhibition, also Grand Golé 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
+ **Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 
OIL ENGINES. | 


For Printers, Steam 
Yachts, pumping water, 
sawing wood, making ice 
cream. Carpenters, Me- 
chanics. 1to5H. P. Fuel, 
Kerosene. Nodust, Au- 
tomatic in fuel and water 
B supply. Illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 
INDEPEND 
SHIPMAN "ENGINE CO., 


2 Pear! St.. Boston. Mass. 














W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
8 John St.,New York, an 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 















*Worxs FOUNDED LN 1832. 


awarded 


xhi- 


| and Senne dal exhibition 





Engines, Pump C hain and 
¥ixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
pean Street Washers 
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WITHOUT DOUBT A 
PERFECT FITTING SHOE 


CAN ys ae BY 
Hough & Ford’s 


CELEBRATED ROCHESTER. N. Y. 


Seg BES FITTING 


See SHOES 




















Angela Raphael, Mertla | And Pair of Ouffs | 


a ntion THE | 















BROOKS SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


L PENS. tccaing vos. 048, 14, 130, 333, 164. 
Warehouse: 26 J ohn Street, New York. 


Headquarters for Rubber 
Sporting Goods, 


GOODY EAR’s 


India Rubber Glove 


Manufacturing Co. 


S| 503 and 605 BROADWAY, 
and 205 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 


RUBBER GOODS\\ 


OF 





Every Description. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 


WE ARE | 
HEADQUARTERS. 


SEND FOR OUR 


CAMPAIGN HAND-BOOK 


1888. 
Unexcelled Fire WorksCo., 





























9 and tt PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 
9 
Suit No. 1. THOMSON’S 
Terry, $62 
eg | CELEBRATED 
8. C. GLOVE - FITTING 
Small 0 
& CO., orsets. 
— NEVER HAVE BE*N 
: EQUAL TO PRES- 
ENT MAKE, 
cs. MORE POPULAR THAN 
~ HA c Let raSEe ASSEN co. EVER. 
CLES NFAS? Darning A PERFECT FIT 
bps. paginas SHORT, MEDIUM | 
| Guaranteed * Retail stores AND EXTRA 
| notto | _fi 927 + Broad- LO 
crock. pe B, TWELVE GRADES. 
The wearing | wea HIGHEST AWARDS | 
quality un- | ae GUARANTEED. 
ie r 107 State St., } ‘ ST FOR 
surpassed. {aqua eo THE BEST ¢ SS 7) 
Send for | 49 West St., ; : 


price-list. 










TRADE-MARK. Boston. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 





THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., NEW YORK 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE vi 1a 


tte merits 50.8 wae 

Your grocer Ought to have it on iy Ask him pore 
. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 

233 North Second Strect, - "Philadelphia. 





"ANDREWS MANUFACTURING C0., 


656 


IMPROVED SEATING 





ma.UB ! awe been full: 





ns eo 


Nis ipo. ee | 





Broadway, New York. 


FOR 
CHURCHES, 
CHAPEL 
LECTURE- 
ROOMS, 


SABBATH- 
SCHOOLS, etc. 








HOME COMFORT! 


THE FURMAN 
STEAM HEATER. 


2 7 Thoroughly Reliable. Gives 

Ss ° 
any ares _— a uniform and healthful warmth. 
| tog and Connected Easytorun, Throws no Gas 
and Settees, er Dust. ANTI-CLINKER 
GRATE, Madein Sizes 


with Arm and Foot 
| Rests, Book, Umbrella, 


Coat. and Hat 


Full particulars and 
information by mail 
on application. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New York, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO,, 195 Wabash 


Ave., Chicage; Post and Stockton Sts., 
a Francisco. 


| 
| 
| Chairs 


Ceal.. Write for large Illus- 
trated Catalogue FREE. 





Ra *ks. 


Address 


HERENDEEN MFG. CO., Geneva, N. Y. 








66 NM x %9 for Brain Workers 
ont tone, CERCISER' iter and Youths; 
the Athlete or Inve alid. A complete gymnasium, Takes 

but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 

. tific, durable, pempeceensires cheap. Send for circ ular. 
Schools for Physical and Vocal C ond "16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. Cit y- 
Prof. D. L. Down, Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“ How to get Strong,” sa 
any other that I liked 













ysof it: Lnever saw 
bait as well.” 











For $18.00. 
. Black Walnut Furniture 
er, Leaf, saeom reand 
Secor A pone ent 

= Lee 

a on Seat : to 4 

‘or ogue. 

AGO SCALE Co, on 













END tw T.C. EVANS ADV 
S50 and 296 Wa: sahington Street,Bosto 


Sine AGEN? 
lowest rates in all pa mn, Mass.. for 


MITCHELL VANCE CO, 


SUCCESSOR TO 


MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG, 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts,, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Le Boaquar <1NG 


APPARATUS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Specialty. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S82 Union St. » Boston, 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 
SS = 














25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


The finest Meat-Flay ouing Stock, 
USE IT FOR SO UPS, 
Beaf Tea, Saucesand Made Dishes 








EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac«simile otf 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label, 


Sold by Storekee pers, Grocers and Druggis sts. 
LIEBIG’'S EXTRACT OF MEaT CO., L’t’d, London. 











"OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, lowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of the 


WEST «« NORTHWEST 
The Unrivaled Equipment of the 


Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


| Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and 
full informaticn, apply to any Ticket Agentor 
address the Gen’l Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 


J. M. WHITMAN, Py a E. P. WILSON, 
General Manager.  Trafflc Manager.  Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


VICTOR wit 


WHEEL co. 
ait Columbus Avenue, Besten, Mass 
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